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Have You Received 


If Not—You’ll Surely Want It 


Mail the Coupon 


A Copy will be sent without obligation to you 


“Let Durabilt Solve your Storage Problems” 


S 


DURABILT STEEL LOCKER CO. 


400 Arnold Ave. 


Please send me a copy of your article “Solving Gymnasium 


Storage Problems 
Name 
Address— 


ee 


” 


Aurora, Ill. 


- State- 


Your Copy 





-Title 
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THE BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN, HIGH SCHOOL 
Pyramid CNatural Slate Blackboards Specified by d: C. Llewellyn, Chicago 
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From North to South, East to West, they clean blackboards only one way;-- with 





trouble and expense. No surface color to fade... When you are proud of your 
school, be proud of your boards. They are the first thing you see in a classroom. 


Consult your architect. His recommendations are based on experience. 


OR ate, NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD COMPANY 
suxeet, 3t Pen Argyl, Pennsylvania 
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Yon Buprin 


Self-Releasing Fire and Panic Exit Latches 


For the New Day 


This, Sir, is the day of change. 


Architectural forms and architectural materials 
that were good enough twenty years ago, are not 
always adequate now. 


weet’s 


S ° ° 
Pages C3892-C3896 Yesterday’s champion may trail the pack today. 
And be forgotten tomorrow. 


Into this age of constant searching for new and 
better materials, the new series genuine Type “B” 
Von Duprin device brings a wholly new concep- 
tion of exit service. Modern in line, stronger, 
more reliable than any devices known a few short 
months ago, these new Von Duprins are finding 
their rightful place on the doors of the noblest 
school structures of today. 











VONNEGUT HARDWARE CoO. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Listed as Standard by Underwriters’ Laboratories 
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STEEL BeILERS 


Selected for the 


JUNIOR-SENIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL 


Concordia, Kansas 


Modern, in every respect, 
Kewanee Steel Boilers were select- 
ed to heat this fine new school: 
Nothing less than Kewanee’s 
well earned reputation, for de- 
pendable and efficient heat 
making units, being acceptable 
for this beautiful building. 


They Burn Oil with High Efficiency 


The combustion of oil produces a quick, hot 
fire. So an oil burning boiler must have rapid 
circulation to transfer efficiently the heat to 
the water. 


Oil must be burned in a firebox of ample 
dimensions to permit the oil and air to mix 
thoroughly. And great strength is important 
for the sudden temperature changes put un- 
usual stress upon the firebox. 


Noteworthy among Modern Schools is this $350,000 building designed by 
ProupFoot, Rawson, SouErs & Tuomas of Des Moines. The 2 KEwANEE 
Steel Boilers installed by SaLina 
PiLumBinG Co. have a rated capacity 
to heat 29,400 feet of radiation. 





al 


All of these necessary qualifications are 
ideally met by Kewanee Steel Boilers. 


Of particular interest is the Kewanee 
‘*Crown Sheet’’— corrugated and “‘right-side- 
up.’ This design adds strength and provides 
a greater area of heating surface directly 


in contact with the most intense heat in the 
firebox. 


More than 5000 of America’s Finest schools are heated 
with Kewanee Boilers. Our book— “Kewanee in 
Service” (School Edition) with its accompanying list, 
will interest any school board that contemplates build- 
ing. ASK FOR IT. 


KEWANEE BOILER CORPORATION 


division of American Radiator and Standard Sanitary Corporation 


KEWANEE, ILLINOIS 
Branches in Principal Cities 


MeEmMBER OF STEEL HEATING BOILER INSTITUTE 
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HIGH SCHOOL Teaneck, N. J.—Hacker & Hacker, Arch.; 
John Boyd Plumbing and Heating Co., Plbg. Contr. 





SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL— Bowling Green, O.—S. P. Stewart 
& Son, Arch.; Robert Kell, Plbg. Contr. 





TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL—Evanston, IIl.—Hamilton, 
Fellows & Nedved, Arch.; A. K. Brown, Plbg. Contr. 





ST. THOMAS SCHOOL—Minneapolis, Minn.— 
W.K. Vanderbilt, Arch.; M. J. McGrath, Plbg. Contr. 





WEST JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL—Lansing, Mich.— 
J. N. Churchill, Arch.; Craig & Daly, Plbg. Contr. 


These five schools are typical of the more than 
5,000 modern schools throughout the country 


that have modernized their toilet rooms and plumb- 
ing equipment with Clow Specialized Fixtures. 
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No Classrooms 


To these ghostly professors a toilet room is a classroom, a 
plumbing fixture, a rostrum to spread trouble, insanitation, 
high costs, disease and dirt. 


For more than fifty years the Clow Soldier of Sanitation has 
been fighting to oust this faculty from every school in the land. 
To make this aim a fact, the Clow Soldier of Sanitation 
has developed the longest line of specialized school plumbing 


fixtures in the world. 





Consult your architect 


PREFERRED FOR EXACTING 
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tor this Faculty 


He has pioneered drinking fountains that are positively sani- 
tary and foolproof, closets that flush themselves, closet bowls 
that fit children, and other highly specialized items. 

He has developed materials, construction and manufactur- 
ing technique to defy a lifetime of hard school usage. 

He stands ready to help school boards, architects and 
plumbers get the plumbing that will prove most economical 
over a period of time. 


Y OG 





CHICAGO 
PLUMBING SINCE 1878 











Here are two members of the most complete 
line of specialized school plumbing fixtures in 
the world. Above: a Clow angle-stream, pedestal- 
type drinking fountain. Below: a Clow-Madden, 
wall-hung closet —after every occupation it 
flushes itself. The complete line of Clow fixtures 
is shown in Catalog No. 50. Ask for a copy. 
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Shut Out — 


Cold and Noise 
and Drafts... 


UTDOORS...2° below, with wet snow flying before a 

biting wind! Windows must be shut against the weather. 
They can be &ept shut, if there are Sturtevant Unit Heater- | 
Ventilators to keep the classroom comfortable and healthful. 


In the morning, Sturtevant Unit Heater-Ventilators will warm 

up the classrooms quickly...much more quickly than direct 

radiation. Then during classes they will draw in outdoor air 

... filter it...temper it...and circulate it through the room... ° 
gently, quietly, thoroughly. Free from discomfort and dis- 

traction, teachers and students can do better work. 





Throughout the country, schools both old and new have 
proved for themselves the advantages of Sturtevant Unit 
Heater-Ventilators. Full information will be sent you...for 
the asking...from our nearest office. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 


Mai Offices: HYDE PARK, BOSTON, MASS. 
CHICAGO, ILL., 410 So. Michigan Ave. *% SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 681 Market St. 
Branch Offices at: Atlanta; Baltimore; Boston; Buffalo; Camden; Charlotte; Chicago; 
Cincinnatiu; Cleveland; Dallas; Denver; Detroit; Hartford; Indianapolis; Kansas City; 
Los Angeles; Milwaukee: Minneapolis; Newark; New York: Omaha: Pittsourgh; Portland, Me.; 
Portland, Ore.; Rochester; St. Louis; San Francisco; Seattle: Washington. D.C.; » Canadian 
Offices at Toronto, Montreal and Galt. Canadian Representative: Kipp Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg. 
Also Agents in Principal Foreign Countries. 


lurleva nt Unit Heater-Ventilator 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


SUPPLIES OUTDOOR AIR es FILTERED CLEAN es» AND TEMPERED 
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Junior-Senior High School Building 


CONCORDIA, KANSAS 
Has Johnson Dual System of Temperature Control 


All of the direct radiators and ventilating units in this 
building are controlled by Johnson dual thermostats which 
operate these heat sources to maintain an even, normal tem- 
perature during the day and by means of a switch under 
the control of the engineer are adjusted to automatically 
operate them at a lower temperature during the night or 
when rooms are unoccupied. The use of this dual thermo- 
stat produces a valuable fuel economy and a flexible use 
of the heating and ventilating system as it prevents un- 
necessary heating at night and in unoccupied rooms and at 
the same time provides perfect temperature control when 
rooms are occupied. All fresh air intake, recirculating and 
exhaust ducts are provided with Johnson dampers which 
are operated by pneumatic switches under control of the 
engineer, thus permitting the engineer to ventilate the build. 
ing by opening the dampers during the occupied periods 
and hermetically sealing the building to save heat by 
closing these dampers when ventilating is not re- 

quired during the unoccupied periods. 
Proudfoot, Rawson, Souers & Thomas, 
Des Moines, Iowa, Architects. 


JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1885 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Albany Los Angeles 
Atlanta Minneapolis 
Baltimore New York 
Boston Philadelphia 
Buffalo Pittsburgh 
Chicago Portland 
Cincinnati St. Louis 
Cleveland Salt Lake City 
Dallas San Francisco 
Denver Seattle 

Des Moines Calgary, Alta. 
Detroit Montreal, Que. 
Greensboro, N. C. Winnipeg, Man. 
Indianapolis, Toronto, Ont. 


Kansas City Vancouver, B. C. 





JOHNSON 


Dieter 
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32-door FoldeR-Way installation at Jefferson Junior High School, Jamestown, 
N.Y. Auditorium and gymnasium are separated by two batleries of 16 doors each, 
enabling both rooms to be used tire oe if desired; or providing a stage of 
three sizes 
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FoldeR-Way ous 


Standard Equipment for Schools 


Wherever they need large openings and disappearing 
partitions, the specifications should call for R-W 
FoldeR-Way equipment. The bigger the opening, the 
greater the need for FoldeR-Way partition doors. So 
imperative are silence and smooth, easy, trouble-free 
operation that nothing less efficient than FoldeR-Way ao 
equipment is either practical or economical. 5 
R-W school equipment includes school wardrobes of 


The beauty and smooth operation of 


s - 80 / 
Oe Ses every size and design; hardware for every door that ee 
are lasting. Sagging, warping, swel- slides; and R-W Compound Key Veneered Doors, spec- 
ling, shrinking are practically elim- ‘ 7 a . 
inaled by tongue and groove method ially manufactured for FoldeR-Way installations. 
of applying veneer. These famous 


loors are now made exclusively and 


sold only by R-W for FoldeR- Way Consult an R-W engineer about any doorway problem. 
partitions Send today for illustrated Catalog No. 43. 


Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 


“A HANGER FOR ANY DOOR THAT SLIDES” 
AURORA, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


Branches: New York Chicago Boston Philadelphia Cleveland Cincinnatd 
Indianapolis St.Louis New Orleans Des Moines Minneapolis Kansas City 
Los Angeles San Francisco Omaha Seattle Detroit Atlanta 
Richards-Wilcox Canadian Co., Ltd., London, Ont. Montreal Winnipeg 
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OUR CONTRIBUTION TO THE ART 
OF HEATING AND VENTILATION 


The Herman Nelson Wedge Core Radiator is an exclusive fea- 
ture of all Herman Nelson Heating and Ventilating Products and 


accounts for their satisfactory performance. + 


THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION itixdis 
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hink’of a school room flooded with health giving The Univent brings into the room, outdoor air, 


belween ouldooes 


igorating mountain air. Can you think of any 
mosphere more ideal for fitting the coming men 
nd women of America to meet their future respon- 


cleans it, tempers it and distributes it to each oc- 
cupant of the room with gentle invigorating air 
motion —but without drafts. 


bilities as leaders of our nation? School executives who adopt Univent Ventila- 


We can’t, of course, bring the mountains to our tion are fulfilling one of their greatest responsibil- 


nywhere, the benefits of the great out-of-doors through Univent Ventilation. 
Look at the happy, healthy children in the illustration. The photograph is 


f a Univent Ventilated school room taken in 1924, and from this same Illinois 
chool, each year the Univent is producing similar specimens. 


shools, nor our schools to the mountains, but ities to the children of their community. In addition 


e can give our school children in any school they are meeting their pledge to the tax payers by 
investing in a ventilating system that effects great savings in operating and 
maintenance cost. 

Consult your architect, engineer or our nearest sales office about the Univent. 


If you prefer, write for our illustrated book, “Univent Ventilation.” 


Ihe UNIVENT 1S the connecting link... 
| 
| 
| 
: 
| 


THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION’ titnds 


eELFAST, MI PHILADELPHIN SAGINAW, MICH 


CHICAGO BIRMINGHAM TULSA, OKLA VANCOUVER * Makers of the Univent, for the ventilation of schools, offices, } 
STON SCRANTON FLINT, MICH PEORIA, ILI ATI “ype A / DENVER ; ; Sena ; churches and all buildings having an acute ventilating prob- ‘ 
‘RINGFIELD, MASS. HARRISBURG DETROIT DES MOINES NEW ORLEANS SALT LAKE CITY WINNIPEG, MAN, r ° ° . 
LOVIDENCE, R. I. PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND MILWAUKEE MEMPHIS BUTTE, MONT. CALGARY lem the Herman Nelson Invisible Radiator, for residences, 
eW YORK CITY JOHNSTOWN, PA. CINCINNATI GREEN BAY DALLAS SPOKANE LONDON apartments, hotels, offices and monumental structures — the 
ee ae ee eee or Se ea are Herman Nelson hiJet Heater, for economical distribution of heat 
BANY CHARLOTTE, N. C. LOUISVILLE DULUTH EMPORIA, KANS, SEATTLE MELBOURNE ‘ ‘ ‘ ° ° . 
UFFALO GRAND RAPIDS INDIANAPOLIS ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO TOKIO, OSAKA in factories, mills, garages, warehouses, and smaller buildings. 
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Hard-boiled 


about Window Shades 


Don’t be easy-going when you buy window shades. Be hard-boiled 
about it. You'll save money that way, for all window shades are not 
alike. There is one to suit your needs at a lower cost per year than 
any other. 

Go after that one. Make the man who claims he has it prove it. 
If he is showing Columbia shades, he has the proofs and likes 
to show them. 

Real merit in a window shade goes deep. It’s in the cloth; tucked 
away in the heart of the roller. The real savings you can make are 
tomorrow’s, not today’s—troublefree service; negligible upkeep. 

Get these merits and savings. Look for them in Columbia shades. 
Be savage about it. See why the shading is better...in its raw 
materials and its expert making. Pull a Columbia roller apart. 
Know why it is noiseless, rustless, lastingly efficient. See for your- 
self its overpowered spring. Ask what buildings Columbia shades 
have proved themselves in...ask how well and at what cost. 

Columbia makes the finest window shades. We welcome the 


hard-boiled buyer...he will learn how fine they really are! 


( shumbia 


WINDOW SHADES 
Rollers - Venetian Blinds 


THE Columbia MILLS, Inc., 225 Fifth Avenue, New York . Branches: Baltimore 
Boston - Chicago . Cincinnati . Cleveland . Dallas . Denver . Detroit . Fresno 
Kansas City, Mo. . Los Angeles - Minneapolis . New Orleans - Philadelphia 


Pittsburgh . Portland, Ore. . St. Louis . Salt Lake City - San Francisco . Seattle 
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A ef aschool... 


It is tracked in—comes in through windows and 


is produced in volumes by blackboards and other 
et normal school activities. 


But you can remove dirt and dust soon as it arrives. 


The Spencer System 


cleans the main avenues of travel quietly and quickly during the 
opening exercises. 


The biggest cause of dust is thus removed at its source. Rooms are 
cleaned while vacant or between periods if necessary and the whole school 
is given a perfect cleaning every day without heavy labor costs. 
The Spencer System is not only the most economical method of cleaning; it 
is the only method that will clean thoroughly according to tests made by ex- 
perts in school cleaning and maintenance. 


Let us send you the Bulletin and a list of Spencer Equipped Schools. 


sees, The Spencer Turbine Company, Hartford, Conn. 


SPENCER CENTRAL CLEANING 
SYSTEM 


@ 3304 
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December 1, 1930 


Dear Aunt Effie: 


Grandfather took us all on an ex- 
cursion to the W. & J. Sloane Linoleum plant in 
Trenton, N. J. 






The way they grind and mix those 
ingredients is nobody's business! Even grand- 
father turned pale as he saw the giant rolls 
press the mixture into fine-textured, compact 
linoleum. 

Now I have seen with my own eyes. 
why We & J. Sloane Linoleum is so dense and 
smooth that it is impossible for us microbes to 
live in any school building where it is laid. 
With much love, 


Willie Microbe J P 
The giant calender in the W. & J. Sloane 
P. S- The School Board has just ordered W. & - 6 ° 
J. Sloane Linoleum for No. 9 School. We ere Plant is the largest in the world. In a sin- 
moving at once. ° ° . ° 
gle operation it presses the ingredients 
uniformly in texture, density and thickness 
on to a strip of burlap to form, except 
: for seasoning, trimming and inspection, 
eee /. WV: = finished linoleum. 


Fm the 


W. & J. Sloane Linoleum is especially 
effective against microbes. Extra grind- 
ing of ingredients plus 32% extra pressure in the calender rolls gives 
W. & J. Sloane Linoleum a uniform texture without cracks and crevices. Double- 
waxing at the plant adds a super-smooth finish, making it possible to use the 
linoleum as soon as laid. School officers and members of school boards will find 
in our comprehensive book: “Linoleum—What It Is—How It Is Made in the 
W. & J. Sloane Plant’’ many other reasons—sanitary, economic and decorative 
—for using W. & J. Sloane Linoleum. We will gladly send you a copy on request. 
Address Advertising Department, W. & J. Sloane, 577 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


W. & J. SLOANE LINOLEUM 
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RALPH E. ABELL CO. 


176 W. Adams Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
Architects and Engineers 
Educational Buildings 


S. ARTHUR AXTENS; A.1.A. 
ARCHITECT 
School Building Specialist 


509— 17th Street DENVER, COLO. 


J. WILLIAMS BEAL, SONS 


ARCHITECTS 


185 DEVONSHIRE STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





F. E. BERGER R. L. KELLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
Specialists Educational Buildings 


LINCOLN BUILDING, CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 


BONSACK & PEARCE INC. 


WILL MAKE SURVEY OF YOUR NEEDS 
Complete Architectural & Engineering 
Services by School Specialists 
411 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo, 







HARRY E. BOYLE & CO. 


Architects and School Specialists 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Twenty Years Practical Experience 


Registered in Indiana, Illinois, Tennessee 


CLARENCE WILSON BRAZER 
REGISTERED ARCHITECT 
Member, A. I. A. and Pennsylvania State Board 
of Examiners of Architects. 
310 Crozer Bldg. 232 Madison Ave. 
Chester, Penn. New York City 













CARL W. CLARK A. I. A. 
Savings Bank Building Cortland, N. Y. 
Architect 
Consultant and Plan Advisor-Mr. Frank H. Wood, 
former Director, Division of School Buildings and 
Grounds, New York State Department of Education. 
New York Office-Suite 1432-33 W. 42nd St. 





COFFIN & COFFIN 


ARCHITECTS 


522 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 









| FRANK IRVING COOPER CORPORATION 
ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 
SPECIALIZING IN SCHOOLHOUSE PLANNING | 
| 


47 Winter St., Boston, Massachusetts | 


DeVOSS & DONALDSON 


ARCHITECTS 


22 years experience designing School Buildings. Prompt 
attention given to requests for Estimates and Preliminaries 


Second Floor, First National Bank Building 
PORTSMOUTH, OHIO 





LF. Doerr 
DOERR & DOERR 


Architects - Engineers 


| W. Philip Doerr 











FLOYD E. DOUGHERTY 


ARCHITECT 


35 North Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 





JAMES C. EWING 
REGISTERED ARCHITECT 
Modern School Buildings 


RAPID CITY, SOUTH DAKOTA 


RAYMOND A. FREEBURG 


ARCHITECT 


School Building Specialist 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


| MARTIN J. GEISE, Architect 


1 make a Specialty of Designing School Buildings in 
Illinois, lowa, and Missouri. Over 20 Years Experience. 


QUINCY, ILL. KEOKUK, IOWA 
AND 


8th and Main Sts. State Central Saving Bank 
Building, 6th and Main 


Bertram E. Geisecke A. Watkins Harris 
GEISECKE & HARRIS 
ARCHITECTS 


SPECIALIZING IN SCHOOL DESIGN 
207 W. 7th St. 513 Second National Bank Bldg. 
AUSTIN, TEXAS HOUSTON, TEXAS 





WM. H. GOMPERT, A.I1.A. 


Former Architect and Superintendent 
School Buildings, New York City 


Consultant and Professional Advisor 
To School Boards, Superintendents and Concerns 
Manufacturing Materials and Equipment 
for School Buildings 
101 Park Ave., N. Y.C. 





ROBERT R. GRAHAM 


REGISTERED ARCHITECT 
States of New York—New Jersey—Pennsylvania. 
Member—N. Y. Chapter American Institute of Archts. 
Complete Architectural Service on School Bldgs 
—Consultations— 


25 Prospect St. Middletown, N. Y. 





FRANK B. GRAY 
ARCHITECT 
School Specialist 


73 S. LA SALLE ST. AURORA, ILL. 


GUILBERT & BETELLE 


Architects 


Chamber of Commerce Building 
Newark, New Jersey 


HACKER & HACKER 


ARCHITECTS 
SCHOOL SPECIALISTS 


Fort Lee Trust Building, Fort Lee, N. J. 
at the Plaza — Hudson River Bridge to New York City. 


HAMILTON, FELLOWS & NEDVED 
ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 


814 Tower Court, Chicago 


Members of the American Institute of Architects 


HAYNES & MASON 
SCHOOL ARCHITECTS 


PARK BLDG. 
FITCHBURG, MASS, 


CAPITOL BLDG. 
HARTFORD, CONN, 


THOMAS K. HENDRYX, A.I.A. 
ARCHITECT 
Bradford, Penna. 


Registered in Pennsylvania and New York 


Wm. G. Herbst, A. I. A. E. O. Kuenzli, A. I. A. 


HERBST and KUENZLI 


ARCHITECTS 
Educational and Public Buildings 
1249 North Franklin Place Milwaukee, Wis. 





WARREN S. HOLMES COMPANY 


Architects and Engineers 
Specializing in School and College Buildings 


CHICAGO LANSING, MICHIGAN BOSTON 
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ROBERT M. HYDE 
ARCHITECT 


8 South Dearborn St. 


Chicago, III. 


WM. B. ITTNER, Inc. 


Fellow, American Institute of Architects 
Superior Architectural and 
Engineering Service Rendered 


20th Floor, Continental Life Building 
3615 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


LEE & HEWITT 
MEMBERS, AM. SOC. C. E., MEMBERS, A. I. A. 


152 Market St. 53 Park Place 
PATERSON, N. J. NEW YORK,N. Y. 


Specialists in School Design, 
Construction and Equipment 


Ralph C. Llewell 
M.W.S.E. and A.I.A. 


JOS. C. LLEWELLYN CO. 
ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS 


38 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 


Joseph C. Liewellyn 
F.A.1.A. 





Edgar E.Lundeen,A.I.A. Philip R. Hooton, A.I.A. 
Archie N.Schaeffer,A.I.A. Edwin Roozen 
Registered Architects 


| 
| 
Lundeen, Hooton, Roozen & Schaeffer | 
ARCHITECTS 
7th Floor Peoples Bank Building 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 





MALCOMSON and HIGGINBOTHAM | 
and TROUT 
A. W. Balle, Associate | 
ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS 


6th Floor, Malcomson Bldg. Detroit, Michigan 





J. MANDOR MATSON 
ARCHITECT 


ROOMS 528-538 BAKER BLOCK 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 


MSGUIRE & SHOOK 
ARCHITECTS 


Specialists in Design of Educational Buildings 
We also furnish Consulting Service to School Officials 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 





W. H. McLEAN 
ARCHITECT 
713 TREMONT TEMPLE, 88 TREMONT ST., 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Specialist in Designing and Planning of 
School Buildings 











School Architects Directory 


PERKINS, CHATTEN & HAMMOND 
SCHOOL ARCHITECTS 


MURRAY A. DALMAN, 
EDUCATIONAL CONSULTANT 


160 North LaSalle Street Chicago, Illinois 


Edward A. Peterson Gilbert A. Johnson 


PETERSON & JOHNSON 
Architects Board of Education City of Rockford, Ill. 
Sw. American Bank Rockford, Ill. 


C. Godfrey Poggi 
and 
William B. Bragdon 


ARCHITECTS 


Elizabeth, New Jersey 


IRVING K. POND, C.E., EDGAR MARTIN, A.I.A. 
F. and Past Pres. A.I.A. C2 


M. Am Soc. C.E. 
ALLEN B. POND, F.A.I.A. ALBERT L. LLOYDA.I.A. 


| POND & POND, MARTIN and LLOYD 
ARCHITECTS 


180 North Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO, Ill. 





H. D. Rawson A.I.A. 
H. Clark Souers A.I.A. 
Oren Thomas A.I.A. 
PROUDFOOT, RAWSON, SOUERS 
& THOMAS 
School Architects 


Hubbell Building Des Moines, Iowa 










RASMUSSEN & WAYLAND 

ARCHITECTS 

36 WEST 47th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 





E. E. ROBERTS and_ 
ELMER C. ROBERTS 





ARCHITECTS 
; E. E. Roberts, I.S.A. 
— sve Samana Se. Elmer C. Roberts, A.1. A. 





| CHICAGO 


Richard J Carlson 






A. W. E. SCHOENBERG 


ARCHITECT 





JOHN A. SCRIBBINS 
ARCHITECT 
GLENCOE, ILLINOIS 

Specializing in Educational Buildings 
331 Park Avenue 






Phone Glencoe 224 


ERNEST SIBLEY 


ARCHITECT 


PALISADE, 


NEW JERSEY 
Studio on the Palisades Opposite New York City 


STARRETT AND VAN VLECK 
ARCHITECTS 


Equitable Life Building 
393 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


TOOKER & MARSH 


ARCHITECTS 


101 Park Ave. New York City, N. Y. 


CHARLES L. TROUTMAN 


Registered Architect and Engineer 
School Specialist 


410 American Trust Building Evansville, Ind. 


HENRY H. TURNER | 
Architect, Institutional Specialist 


Michigan Trust Building Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Architectural, Engineering Equipment and Consulting 
Service — Architect Board of Education City of Grand 
Rapids 1909 to 1920 





















H.J.VANRYN, ALA. G.J.DE GELLEKE,F.A.LA. 
VAN RYN & DE GELLEKE 
ARCHITECTS 


Fourteen Years-Architect School Board, Milwaukee, Wis. 
152 WISCONSIN AVE. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





S. HUDSON VAUGHN 


ARCHITECT 


Guarantee Trust Building 
Atlantic City, 








WELLS AND HUDSON 


ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 


Hanover - New Hampshire 





| Carleton C. Wood A. I. A. 


EDWARD J. WOOD & SON 


Architects 


Specialists in School Design 
We also furnish Consulting Service to School Boards 


| Lowndes Building Clarksburg, W. Va. 











| 
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FOR SCHOOL TOILETS 
‘AND SHOWERS 








Congressional Library, Washington, D. C. 


Built for HARD WEAR 


pte etapa partitions for toilet, shower, urinal and 
dressing rooms are built for the hardest sort of wear. 
Their rigid, Unit Panel construction and durable, non- 
marring baked enamel finish are made to withstand the 
hard knocks that youngsters are bound to give them. 


That’s why you find Sanymetal Steel Partitions in mod- 
ern schools all over the country. They are sanitary, easy 
to keep clean, adaptable to any space or arrangement, 


easily erected, and surprisingly economical. You need 
them in your school, too. 


Sanymetal Products for Schools are: Toilet, shower, 
dressing and urinal compartments. Corridor and 
smoke screens. Metal doors and wainscot. Sany- 
metal Gravity Hinges. Write for New Catalog No. 30. 


The Sanymetal Products Co. 
1703 Urbana Road Cleveland, Ohio 


PARTITIONS 
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SMITHVS IMPROVED 
PANIC EXIT LOCKS 


NO. 80 LINE 


Gravity Panie Exit Bolts 





Inside View Inside View 
Has Outside Trim. No Outside Trim. 


Bolts are operated by a slight pres- 
sure on the Cross Bar. 


Bolts are not dependent on springs 
for opening or closing operation. 


Simple but sturdy in construction 
and easily installed. 


Will operate perfectly in connection 
with standard makes of door closers. 


Catalogue No. 30 with Supplement 
“A” sent on request. 


Manufactured by 


THE STEFFENS-AMBERG CO. 


260-270 Morris Ave. 
NEWARK, N. J. 


. 
Seceeccccccccccusessseccsees sessees SCCSR HEH eSeeeeeeeeeHeeeeeeeeeteeeeseeeeES seccencccscccccscesccsesccccccscceccsscccsed 
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Sectionfold Partitions in Beebe Jr. High School, Malden, Mass. Architects, 
Desmond & Lord, Boston. Partition in background divides gymnasium into 
two parts, Section at left separates gymnasium from auditorium, 


For Doubling the Useful- 
ness of the Gymnasium 
and Auditorium 


HERE space is limited and the number of activities in- 
creases, Wilson Sectionfold Partitions can double or 
triple the usefulness of the Gymnasium and Auditorium. 


As illustrated, Sectionfolds not only separate the auditorium 
and the gymnasium, but the latter is divided into two parts 
when necessary. 


The Partitions may fold into pockets when not in use, giving 
full use of the combined gymnasium and auditorium and form- 
ing an “Indoor Stadium.” 


Other outstanding advantages are as follows:— 
1. Prevent interference between participants of different games. 
2. Avoid necessity for permanent hand ball and squash courts. Space for such 


courts can be sectioned off at will and then made part of the main gymnasium 
when desired. 


SECTIONFOLD 


(REG. U. S. PAT. OFF.) 


PARTITIONS 


Another view of the gymnasium, showing division for different activities in all three rooms, 


3. May be equipped with slate blackboards for classroom use. 

4. Small doors in partitions give easy access to all rooms. 

5. Panelled differently on both sides, if desired, to harmonize with surroundings. 
6. Adapted to old buildings as well as those under construction. 

7. Perfect operation because of our own installation and service offices in all 
principal cities. 

8. Woodwork and hardware all products of our factory and 
all of best quality obtainable. 

9. Five year guarantee with each installation. 

10. Fifty years’ experience in the field enables us to offer partitions which are 
far superior to others in appearance and durability and are far more economical 
in the long run. 

Get full details and illustrations showing how SECTION- 
FOLDS are increasing the gymnasium and classroom facilities 
of modern schools. 


Send for Catalog No. 14 


THE J. G. Witson CorpoRATION 


11 East 38th Street 


New York City 


Offices in all Principal Cities 


Also Manufacturers of Rolling Partitions and School Wardrobes. 
Catalogs on request. 


al 
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P Lincoln Jr. High School, Canton, Ohio 
ernon Redding & Assoc. Architects, Mansfield Ohio 
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Liberty High School, Bethlehem, Pa. 
Ritter & Shay, Architects 
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- Interior View om ans 
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Draftless Ventilation for 


~ Over 300 Schools in Ohio! 


OT only in Ohio, but all over the country schools are en- 
N joying the advantages of lower cleaning costs and draftless 
ventilation that this modern window equipment affords. Good 
classroom ventilation promotes better attendance records. Safety 
and convenience in cleaning windows from the inside assures 
more frequent cleaning; results in better lighted classrooms. 
Inexpensive—weather-tight and easy to operate. Ask your archi- 
tect to explain this modern schoolroom equipment. 


THE WILLIAMS Pivot SasH COMPANY 
East 37th St. at Perkins Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


For 27 years facturers and installers of 
Reversible Window Equipment. 


TRE ea} 18 


WINDOW EQUIPMENT 


Clean Your Windows from the Inside 
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ELIMINATING 
HEALTH HAZARDS 





The drinking fountain is the common 
meeting place. Therefore it is humanly 
economical to install the Rundle-Spence 
... the fountain with unusual sanitary 


advantages. 


The R-S Vertico-Slant fountain design 
makes it impossible for the user to 
touch his or her lips to the nozzle. Water 
spouts slantingly from jet to mouth, the 
excess falling into the bowl and not on 
the jet. Only the R-S fountains have 
Vertico-Slant health guarding features. 


R-S water fountains come in white, green, blue or any 


color you choose. Write for our catalog. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 


444 NO. FOURTH ST. MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


RUNDLE-SPENCE 


LIPS CAN NOT TOUCH THE R-S NOZZLE 


>. 
i] 
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Giving 





America’s Children 


--- a finer, brighter future! 


ROGRESS ... innovation... speed... 
America goes forward! The telephone 
... the wireless ...the radio... flash facts 


into our Consciousness which become an 
accepted part of our daily lives. We forget 
discomforts of 50, 30, 20 years ago. Today 
is here! 

Former school days are forgotten . 
hard straight seats . . . the stiff backs 
physical strain of trying to 
get set, to be comfortable, to 
be at ease, bodily. 

Science put the spotlight 
on posture—the relationship 
of body and mind. American 
Seating Company called in 
specialists. “Give our chil- 
dren,” they were told, “the 
physically correct seating to 
assure them ease in school, 
to mould fine bodies with 
fine minds—to give scien- 
tific, physical comfort that 
their minds may concen- 


.. the 
<i e 





cialists. Scientists in the field and in our labo- 
ratories worked out exacting specifications. 
Now your pupil can sit in school as science 
dictates. Health improves. Mind is freed. 
Nerves at ease. Gone is body strain—eye 
strain. Circulation is aided. Teaching is made 
easier because pupils are less restless. Class- 
room listlessness is no longer a problem. 
Posture correctness by American Seating 
Company has been a distinct 
contribution tochild welfare 
...a definite stride forward 
in giving America’s Chil- 
dren a finer, brighter future. 


To focus attention on 
Posture this Poster—FREE to 
teachers and educators 


So your pupils may know 
the importance of correct 
sitting posture—so they may 
always be reminded that 
when they sét right they will 
feel right, we have prepared 


teaching more effective—pupil progress more 
certain. Free, in reasonable quantities, to 
teachers and educators who fill in and mail 
the coupon. We will include, upon request, 
15 authoritative booklets on schoolroom 
posture and seating. Prepared by an eminent 
authority on seating posture, they constitute 
a liberal education 
in healthful, -com- 
fortable seating and 
posture. You will 
want these interest- 
ing booklets to help 
you in this important 
phase of school ad- 
ministration. Use 
coupon. 





WHEN SEATED AT YOUR STUDIES § 
DONT SLUMP DOWN 








AMERICAN 488 
SEATING COMPANY 
14 East Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, Illinois 





: Please send me, without obligation ( 


) copies of your 
trate on the lessons before : 


them.” 


American Universal Movable Desk 
Number 134 


this poster. In three colors : Classroom Posture Poster on Sitting. 


—17'% inches by 25 inches, 


PONG 555055060 a see eediansseenscedieeiessaeteeoetieee 
Today how few of us real- i me oe nay whee ond slass amply large to be read from ws 
. : : of seats an esks built to comply wit i Ne oie be gay av ead GW bs 6o5 4 Sbs CARRE KOEN ONE 
—_ the mpersacs of this correct principles of health and hygiene. the back of the room. Ready 
American Seating Company A swivel seat desk, adjustable and postur- for you—ready for your I  dcacsseuisstentheostaetesinerssiuenas 
decision. Thousands of chil- ally correct. Descriptions of this and 


(Indicate here whether you are Superintendent, Prin- ! 


classroom to focus attention r 
cipal or Teacher) 


on posture and make your 


American Seating Company 


General Offices: 14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, III. 
Branches in All Principal Cities 


many other types of seating may be had by 


dren were measured by spe- writing for school catalog No. 260. 


(N.1.) 3 








LS 


MAILING 


Revere Road 
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FAST - CLEAN - CONVENIENT 
Standard Rotary Duplicator 






Radically Differens 
Gelatin Duplicator 


ROVIDES a speedier, more efficient and 
more convenient method of making copies 

-with no stencil-cutting, typesetting or 
carbon manifolding. 


Effects a substantial saving for any school in 
supply bills because one Standard duplicating 
film can be used over and over again. 


Originals are made on regular bond paper and 
can be typewritten, hand-written, drawn or 
printed. Any teacher or pupil can easily 
make originals and produce excellent copies 
for examination papers, drawings, maps, 
charts, lecture notes, music and bulletins. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 
Over 200 copies from one original. 50 to 
60 copies a minute. 


Eliminates constant sponging or washing 
of gelatin. 


Uses Bond paper—coated paper not re- 
quired. 


Delivers copies flat—not curled. 
Gives perfect registration. 
Simple automatic operation. 
Produces clear, sharp copies. 
Small, light, easy to carry. 


Standard Rotary Duplicator is so flexible and 
economical in operation that no limit can be 
placed on its wide variety of practical uses, 
both in class rooms for instruction to pupils 
and in school offices for administrative work. 
It is particularly adapted to the copy-making 
requirements of every grade school, high 
school, college and business school, both 
public and pr.vate. 


Write for complete information 


MACHINES COMPANY 


Everett, Massachusetts 


Please send me illustrated literature and your specially 
prepared bulletin on school uses for the New Standard 
Rotary Duplicator. 


te eee eee esses ese eseseseseseseeeeeseseeeesesese 
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Buy your 


Teachers’ Desks 


the way you buy buildings 


... DEMAND QUALITY MATERIALS 
AS WELL AS LOW COST .. . 
SERVICE AS MUCH AS APPEARANCE! 


"THREE requirements should govern 
every school purchase: (1) reason- 
able price, (2) sturdy construction from 
reliable materials, and (3) long, satisfac- 
tory service. 
These specifications are just as vital in 
the selection of equipment as they are in 
the planning of new buildings. 


It is not surprising, therefore, that 
school executives, over a long period of 
years, have turned to Imperial Teachers’ 
Desks— 

Because they are built right for long 
life and trouble-free service—and priced 
right for practical economy. 





Imperial Teachers’ Desks are growing 
in popularity wherever intelligent pur- 
chasing policies demand rugged construc- 
tion as well as attractive finish—low cost- 
per year as well as economy in the origi- 
nal price. 


Four grades of Imperial Desks — Plain Oak, 
Quartered Oak, Mahogany —and Walnut — 
afford you a wide selection in the matter of 
price. A catalog of Imperial Teachers’ Desks, 
Classroom and Library Tables, Office Desks 
and chairs will be sent to you on request 
through our nearest dealer. 





IMPERIAL DESK COMPANY 


EVANSVILLE** INDIANA 





LET IDLO GI OW FS Ot ee ee ee ee ee 
sense as we fo Sate . or lee $ 4 Vee apes mpd te eee! Oey 00 aD 
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Lakeside Auditorium, Lakeside, Ohio, is one of the many 
installations of PEABODY chairs giving satisfactory service. 





Portable and fixed Au- 
ditorium Chairs can be 
furnished with plywood 
or upholstered backs and 
seats. 





PEABODY Installations, such as pictured above, 
are the best arguments for Peabody Products. Sturdy 
cast standard desks and auditorium chairs are our 
specialties. Construction features have been devel- 
oped in the past years by ceaseless experiments and 
improvements, until Peabody products are known 
for their combined qualities of correct posture with 
comfort, and durability with symmetry. Write for 
illustrated literature. As echnel dud See coors wend. 


THE PEABODY SEATING CO. 


NORTH MANCHESTER, INDIANA 
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321 Oak 


= VAINSON Tables—— 


In every school there is a need for sturdy tables. Sometimes the 
matter of price dictates—then a table of plain grained woods and 
simple design will be selected. Then again the nature of the in- 
stallation demands the most elaborate. 


There is a Samson table for every school and office need and 
every one is built for endurance and to reflect the dignity of the 
position it must fill. 


The heavy cleat construction used with the plywood tops; the 
taper-miter joints of the box leg construction; the easy sliding 





195% 


OF YOUR ANNUAL INK BILL 





with this new 
air-tight, non-evaporating, dust-proof inkwell 


No more mud! The improved, all-hard-rubber Sengbusch 
Self-Closing Inkstand always supplies clean, fresh ink to 
the pen. 

No breakage! Protects desks, books and clothes. Simple to 
install. No special tools required. Millions in use. No mod- 
ern school can afford to do without the inkwells that solve 
one of the most difficult problems of school management. 


For Superintendent, Principal and T eacher—a complete line 
of desk necessities: Sengbusch Inkstands, Dipaday Desk Sets, 
Ideal Sanitary Moisteners, No-Over-Flo Sponge Cups, 
Kleradesk — Write for detailed information. 


Sengbusch 


SELF-CLOSING INKSTAND CO. 
118 Sengbusch Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 






Nappanee 


drawers and the fine finishes of this nationally recognized line are 
only a few of the features making Samson Tables supreme in 


their field. 


Write for the latest Samson catalog. 


thers Co, 


Indiana 





Visit The Demco Library Booth 
« « at the 1931 Convention 


HE model Demco library, a feature 

which has attracted wide attention 
among educators, will be exhibited at the 
1931 Convention of the National Education 
Association. We invite you to visit the ex- 
hibit at Booth 8, Crystal Ball Room, Masonic 
Temple, Detroit. You’ll be interested in the 
modern equipment, the time-saving, money- 
saving methods shown there. The exhibit, 
in the Department of Superintendence, will 
be well worth seeing and we invite you to 
visit us there. 


Demco Library Supplies 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 


Save With Demco” 
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No. 181: NATIONAL ADJUSTABLE 
PEDESTAL DESK: as the picture 
shows, is beautiful in appearance, hy- 
gienic in design, and made with par 
ticular attention to line and propor- 
tion. Has form-fitting back and seat, 
providing most comfortable back sup- 
port, whatever position pupil assumes. 
Has wide range of adjustment. Can 
be adjusted with pupil seated. Has 
every other feature desired. 


No. 183: Same as No. 181, except 
that it has saddle seat and two curved 
horizontal slats for back support - 
lower slat specially shaped for most 
correct comfort. 


No. 40: NEW NATIONAL AD- 
JUSTABLE, MOVABLE CHAIR DESK: 
Back has one wide form-fitting sup- 
port, for pupil’s comfort in any po- 
sition. Adjustable by pupil while in 
seat. In addition, has many other 
advantages, which the picture here 
alone suggests. 


No. 131: NATIONAL PEDESTAI 
TABLET ARM CHAIR: _ especially 
adapted to use in lecture rooms, 
study rooms, high school and college 
recitation rooms. 


MOESER ARM: All NATIONAI 
DESKS come equipped with the Moeser 
Arm Support if desired: (illustrated 
in center picture here), an exclusive 
NATIONAL feature which compels 
correct posture, preventing spinal in- 
jury, eye-strain, and fatigue. More 
complete details furnished on request 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


SCIENTIFIC SERVICE « « « IN 
SCHOOLROOM SEATING 


More than a place to sit is provided by National Desks; more than 
simply facility for schoolroom work. A scientific service is given: 
in specific desk design and construction, and in the added engi- 
neering attention to correct room arrangement and position of 
the desks—conforming with room size, shape and other individual 
characteristics. When you select National Desks you obtain the 
most advanced equipment: and an expert understanding of 
schoolroom efficiency; a service included without additional 
charge. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


111 Piere Street, 


PORT WASHINGTON, WISCONSIN. 


NATIONAL 
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No. 50: NATIONAL STEEL FRAME 
MOVABLE DESK AND CHAIR. Seat 
and book box adjustable up and down. 
Adjustment range ample for any grade. 
Broad bearing base surface—prevents 
denting, scratching, or marring of 
floor or floor® covering. 


No. 43: One of -the various styles of 
NATIONAL SCHOOL CHAIRS: deep 
saddle seat, full boxed construction, 
form-fitting curved back. Made of 


selected quartered oak; finish Golden 
Oak. 


No. 127: NATIONAL INDIVIDUAL 
FLAT TOP DESK AND CHAIR 
UNIT. Made in 6 sizes for grade 
and high school: with large, roomy 
book and supply storage space. Strongly 
made, (from selected birch), to with- 
stand severest schoolroom usage. 


No. 141: NATIONAL SEPARATE 
DESK AND CHAIR: Seat has deep 
curve, of saddle type; and full back 
support. Maximum comfort. Roomy 
book box and desk top. Furnished in 
either fixed seat (as shown here) or 
swivel style. 


No. 1133: NATIONAL RECITA- 
TION AND LECTURE ROOM DESK 
Has two-slat back support and saddle 
seat. Lower back slat specially shaped 
and rounded for perfect comfort in 
any posture pupil assumes. 
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is again emphasized in their new line of steel folding 
chairs. The increasing popularity of these chairs is due 
to their compactness, safety and rigid construction. A 
sample will convince you. Write for circulars and prices. 


THE PEABODY SEATING COMPANY 


NORTH MANCHESTER, INDIANA 


FOOD SERVICE INSTALLATION 
by DOUGHERTY of Philadelphia 


The right choice for a fine School. 





ST. ANDREWS SCHOOI NOXONTOWN, DELAWARI 
ARTHUR H. BROCKIE, Architect, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA 


2 T WILL be readily understood that in the building and equip- 
e O u m ) ] a oO V a © | ping of this modern edifice, nothing but modern materials should 


be used. 


The DOUGHERTY KITCHEN EQUIPMENT and Dining Fitments 
* | installed in this superb school structure are most modern in design 
a ] r D e ~ | and manufacture. 


To have been chosen to equip the St. Andrew's School 


constructed 
tor the Episcopal Church School Foundation, Inc 


-for food service 
is truly a high honor The DOUGHERTY Organization would 

| consider it a privilege to assist with your plans for a cafeteria 

: > . Complete preliminary information is available to you entirely with- 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue oes nae 


out charge. 


a | W.EDOUGHERTY & SONS. INC. 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL SUPPLY CoO. 


D Everything For/ @)\ The Kitcheru 
INDIANAPOLIS. IND. 1009 ARCH STREET / PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ee ee 
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Not Tedious Stitches—One by One 
but a Suiftly Flowing Seam 


r you would completely capture the schoolgirl’s 
interest, show her how to get results quickly. 
She may think of hand sewing as a tedious task; 
but let her sit down at a Singer Electric, let her feel 
its eager response to her slightest wish and she 
will discover for herself the fascination of sewing 
the modern way. 


Every day more schools and colleges are recog- 


nizing the importance of using in the schoolroom the 
same type of equipment that is found in the modern 
home. That is why schools and colleges in increas- 
ing numbers are adopting the modern Singer Electric 
for classroom use. It is simple, beautiful and _prac- 
tical in design; quiet and quick; easy to use and easy 
to care for. It is the machine which the schoolgirls 


of today will use as the homemakers of tomorrow. 


VISIT THE SINGER EXHIBIT . . . 


Annual Convention, National Education Association, Department of Superintendence 


Booths 216 and 217, Masonic Temple, Detroit, Mich., February 21-26, 1931 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, SINGER BLDG., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Singer Sewing Machines Are Used Almost Exclusively in Schools throughout the World 


Copyright U.S. A. 1931, by The Singer Manufacturing Co. All rights reserved for all countries. 
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SINGER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 
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Steel Folding Chairs 


Whatever problem is involved in your Folding Chair 
Requirements, The Viking Line offers a most satis- 
factory solution. 


Vikings are designed to be equally comfortable to 
people of various stature, as well as for convenience 
in handling and transporting, economy of storage 
space, and to withstand the most severe conditions of 
service encountered in school use. 





me “a Seat Write for complete information 
so 
Fiber or Upholstered . 
| eats 
Standard Colors— 
1 Olive Green, Walnut 


, oe. ee. PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


MAPLE CITY STAMPING Co. 





When Purchasing B STRONGER THAN STEEL! 





a 


n Movable Desk 


School 
Desks 
Do Not FAIL 


| to consider tnd Desk with Sate 
| “THE QUALITY LINE” 


INCE 1844 we have been manufacturing 
school desks which are known and ac- 
cepted, wherever used, as the standard of 
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No. 1000 Steel Seat 
Also 
Fiber or Upholstered 


Seats 


Standard Colors— 


Olive Green, Walnut, 


Mahogany 











R 
€ 
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SOLID KUMFORT 


Bentwood 
FOLDING 


CHAIRS 
for Every 


quality. Purpose! 
| Drop us a card for catalog showing 

| many other designs and name of nearest Ideal for Schools, 

: representative. 


KENNEY Bros. & WOLKINS, INC. 


| 11 West 42nd St. 
New York City 
716 Columbus Ave. 
Boston, Mass. 


Stationary Single oe ¥ ! 
er gs wi ith Study 





Steel Combination Desk 1405 WALL . oe 





Hotels, Auditoriums 


Also PRESS-TOE LOCK 
FOLDING CHAIRS 
Neat, Strong, Long Lived 

Write for Bulletin 


FORT WAYNE 









LOUIS RASTETTER &SONS CO. 


ml Tey 
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And the men who traveled East, 


met the men who traveled West 


This first proof of the World’s Roundness — 
Let your pupils trace it on a W. C. Globe! 


In 1521 on the island of Tidore in the Malay 
Archipelago, the Portuguese after sailing 
around Africa met members of Magellan’s 
crew who had sailed around South America 
... the men traveling Eastward... met the men 
Westward bound. This was the first undeni- 
able proof of the Earth’s roundness. 

Let your pupils trace epochal discoveries, 
follow history-making expedi- 
tions— bring fact out of fancy as 
their fingers traverse the Globe. 

But be sure it’s a Weber 
Costello Globe made under 
American editorial and educa- 


Every Classroom 
Needs a Weber 
Costello Globe 


tional supervision containing the teaching in- 
formation that educators agree is in step with 
modern methods. Non-fading, clear, attrac- 
tive, accurate—with a// information essential 
to an intelligent demonstration of geography 
and kindred subjects. These qualities are 
made possible by more than 50 years of ex- 
perience in producing globes for America’s 
schoolrooms. 

Address Dept. G-11 for infor- 
mation fully describing and illus- 
trating Weber Costello Globes 
and Maps for every schoolroom 
requirement. 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


Chicago Heights, Illinois 


MAKERS OF 
Sterling Lifelon 
Blackboard —G lobes 





Old Reliable Hylo- 
plate— Erasers 
Maps —Crayon 


55 Distributor Warehouses Assure You Immediate Service 
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No. 33 Flat Folding Chair 


Our No. 33 chair very closely resembles the No. 44 
and is termed a companion chair; this style is also of 
the Non-Tipping design, having the flat folding feature 
for convenience of stacking when not in use and takes up 
very small space; a swinging back which is securely 
anchored to the short legs by a one-piece steel sleeve, 
reinforcing the entire construction by the use of 4” 
steel rods, where added strength is needed, eliminating 
the use of nails. 

Stock finish, natural gloss. 


No. 44 Swinging Slat Back 


The widespread popularity of the No. 44 Chair has 
proven beyond doubt its superior points of construction 
and its ability to perform maximum service. 

The general construction of this style, into which have 
been embodied many features developed through our years 
of experience as pioneer manufacturers of portable seat- 
ing, marks it the best Folding Chair Value on the market. 
May be coupled in sections of from 2 to 4 chairs. 

Stock finish, natural gloss. 





No. 55 same as No. 44, with paneled veneer seat and 


STAN DARD 


WONT; | TIP 
FLAT FOLD 





Cambridge City, 









of its kind. 


cf CHAIRoL 
[ested STRENGTH 


To insure a chair of excep- 
tional strength, from each 
day’s run of Norcor chairs, a 
representative number are 
given a 600-lb. drop hammer 
test. Although a strongly con- 
structed chair, it is light in 
weight—about half the weight 
of the ordinary steel folding 
chair. The Norcor No. 40 
(shown here) is an ideal chair 
for schools. Finished in brown, 
at $16.50 per dozen, f.o.b. 
Green Bay, Wis. Special dis- 
count for large quantity or- 
ders. Many other styles and 
finishes. Ask your supply job- 
ber for the Norcor line. 


NORTHERN 
CORRUGATING CO., INC. 


GREEN BAY, WIS. 


ORCG 
LINE 











No. 2 
For 32 years the No. 2 style 
has dominated the markets of 
the world, and stands today as 
one of the most popular chairs 





2814-2842 West 26th St., 


both seat and back frame. - ~ 
STANDARD 


WONT! |TIP 
FLAT FOLD 


| No. 44 | 


STANDARD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1020 S. Foote St. 


Indiana, U. S. A. 





MANUAL TRAINING BENCH No. 280 


GLANCE AT THIS NEW PATTERN 

will show that the combination of vari- 
ous sized drawers and cupboard makes an un- 
usually practical bench. Notice, especially, the 
small drawer which is intended to hold nails, 
screws, small tools, etc., which so easily become 
misplaced when kept with the larger tools. 
Being able to immediately lay hands on these 
small but necessary items, will be the means of 
saving a great deal of time, thereby promoting 
efficiency. Also, notice the large cupboard, 
which will hold such tools and materials 
which cannot be kept in the general or three 
private drawers. Bench is equipped with our 
Abernathy Rapid Acting Roller Nut Vise No. 
70D on front, adjustable stop and dog. 


C. CHRISTIANSEN 


Manufacturer of this line since 1898 








back, supported in a %4-inch groove on all four sides of 


Chicago, II. 
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Mouse Traps and Movables 


A year ago we likened our success to 


that of the proverbial mouse trap 
maker. 


' The passing of another year has only 

| strengthened the belief that our aims 
and ideals of producing the best rather 
“Hl, than the most will lead us to even 
c | greater success. 
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We are deeply grateful to the increasing = 
number of discerning school officials 
who were so truly appreciative of what 

is best for the community they serve = 

and the children they educate. = 
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‘A Lifetime Chair” 


ROYAL METAL 


Manufacturing Company 
1130 So. Michigan Boulevard 
CHICAGO 
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Whether Planning New Schools ini 


tvtttiliiinninninnnnnnn ¢ pare KReenovating Old Ones 
e@ BE ASSURED OF DEPENDABLE BLACKBOARD SERVICE ¢ 


One of the paramount features in planning a new school building or in renovating an old one is often entirely overlooked. This is the question of blackboards. There was a time 
not long ago, when school officials and architects were content with any kind of blackboard as long as it could be written on with chalk. Those days are on the wane, however. The 
mcocern schoolman knows there is difference in blackboards and insists on nothing but the best. 


PNUD) ete 


The Permanent Blackhourd 


dee CEN 


US ALCON le oA 





SLATEBESTOS is recommended te the archi- SLATEROCK will be of interest where funds SLATOPLATE fits in ideally in the renovation 
| tect and schoolmen who are planning new build- are limited, as it is the most reasonably priced of old school buildings. Here is a blackboard 
ings. Here is a permanent blackboard that will permanent blackboard made. It cannot warp, that will fill your need perfectly and is guaran- 
| outlast the school building itself. It has a vel- crack or buckle and lasts indefinitely. ae Pee SO See Oh ee & ene enetes dhe 
i vety writing surface, offers the maximum service Se ee equal of any blackboard made. It will pay you 
1 at minimum cost, and actually improves with , , - — to investigate -NOW. 
iw 





use. Specify SLATEBESTOS and be sure you 


| a ss "SIMPLEX. ‘BULLETIN BOARD 


| ee AND TACK ‘STRIPS IN. LONG LENGTHS 
Peale 


sete 


ae 


_ > = = —— — 


yeaa 
NEVERIP 


NOISELESS 
sain s SIMPLEX othe ine BOARD in connection with your blackboard installa- ; ERASER 
Made of imported chalk, 95% pure. Free from grit, tion enables you to avoid disfigured walls, marred blackboards and uns sightly Made entirely of felt. Has one piece casing, is triple 
makes a clear white mark and erases perfectly. rouldings. sewed, doubled back and has a rounded grip. 


Illustrated catalog sent on request. 


| BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 
| 17 E. 23rd Street CHICAGO 


enc 
and Paste Schools 


The Name SANFORD’S has 
Meant Fine Quality 
for 72 Years 


Careful buyers of school supplies find real economy in 
selecting Sanford’s Inks and Pastes—a policy that has 
been safely followed by experienced buyers for nearly 
four generations. 


| SANFORD’S School Black Ink 
An Example of Quality at Low Cost 


For general school purposes, Sanford’s School Black 
Ink is ideal. It is a fine quality black aniline ink that 
writes a deep black and dries black. Because it does not 
thicken in ink wells, it does not cause pens to clog and 
blot. Pupils are able to write freely and neatly. 


SANFORD’S School Paste 


= Mbt eT 0), 










PREMIUM DUSTLESS CRAYON 






Money can’t buy 
a better wastebasket 


White - - Clean - - Economical | That is why seventy-eight percent of the schools of 

» lic aitittie, sleet anal Tee tenes. | America have selected Vul-Cot as standard equipment 

the dunn a ae Sens, “Et is cae to use, sticks 9 Made of Hard Vulcanized Fibre —a material that is 

readily and is put up especially for school use. It is | practically indestructible ... Solid at sides and bottom 

an unusually fine quality paste sold at a price that | so that not even the smallest particles can sift through 

| — Ne 75: ig oy 752, Pies No. ro | onto the floor... Guaranteed for five full years of service. 


Gallons. Also in half pints. | NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO., WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Write for our School Supply List 
VUI-Col 


-the national wastebasket 





Sanford Manufacturing Co. | 


CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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tables | | 


We manufacture tables of all 
descriptions for public usage 





Office tables, Patented Folding tables and Dining tables 
made in sizes desired. Cafeteria tables furnished with 
Rubber, Linoleum, Formica, Vitrolite or Wood tops. 


Algoma Wood Products Co. 


Factory at Algoma, Wis. 


Wm. H. Wark, Sales Agent 
1410 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 








gam Steel Folding Chairs 


Specially Adapted 


for 


School Purposes 


Frames furnished in any color 

finish. Seats are of wood or up- 

holstered in imitation leather in 
various colors. 


WARK -BEACON STEEL FURNITURE CO. 


1410 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 














| Every Valleyco Blackboard is Certified 


Well-laid Plans Specify Valleyco! 


Time now to investigate your blackboard needs. Time 
to make plans and get full information. 
| Decide on VALLEYCO BLACKBOARD .. . the most 


economical and longest-lasting blackboard on the 
market. 


In 3 Grades: 
CINOPLATE CINOBESTOS CINOBOARD 


Grainless; knot- Long asbestos fiber Specially made 
less; waterproof. and Portland ce- wood fiber; kiln 
Specially treated ment. Built to en- 
wood. dure. 


cured, 


Economical .. . permanent ... guaranteed .. . 
Moisture-proof .. . easily installed. 


The Valleyco Co., Inc. 


116-118 E. Water Street CINCINNATI, OHIO 


« [ATUOMAL 


I] DUSTLESS 
| CRAYONS 


are truly 


Crayons of Character 


Free of grit from tip to tip, NATIONAL 
CRAYONS respond perfectly to every stroke. 
Being uniform in strength, every piece of 
NATIONAL CRAYON will withstand a firm 
grip of the fingers without danger of breaking 
or crumbling. 

The dustless feature, combined with uniform- 


ity in all other respects, makes NATIONAL 


the ideal crayon for the classroom. 


Your regular school supply dealer 
can serve you. If not, write direct. 


THE NATIONAL CRAYON CO. 
West Chester Pa. 
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EVANS “VANISHING DOOR” WARDROBE CLASS 
A-A, WITHOUT JAMBS OR TRIM 


Here is an ideal school classroom wardrobe, low in cost yet 
meeting every demand of the most exacting. This wardrobe 
is made for plaster ends, backs and ceilings; no jambs nor 
trim being required. When so desired blackboards can be 
furnished for the doors, giving a continuous blackboard 
surface. 

The “Vanishing Door” hinges on which the doors are hung 
are made with double pivoted arms and swing the doors 
back into the wardrobe entirely out of the way. There are 
no noisy tracks nor rollers to stick or bind, nor intricate 


mechanism to get out of order. These hinges are guaranteed 
to last as long as the building. 


All wardrobes are furnished complete in the knockdown, 
with all woodwork cut to size, and only need to be nailed 
in place. The hinges are easier to put on than common 
butt hinges. The entire cost of installation is small. 


Many types of school wardrobes are fully illustrated and 
described in Catalog ‘‘K.” A copy can be had for the asking. 


W. L. EVANS 
WASHINGTON, INDIANA, U. S. A. 


VANISHING DOOR WARDROBES 


SQUIRES INKWELLS 


Squires No. 59 Squires No. 12 
Boston Inkwell Common Sense Inkwell 










We make the Boston Inkwell with ee 
three different styles of tops and ~— ee ae eee 
three styles of glasses, all inter- i 






a : holes 144”, 1%” or 1%”. Corks with 
changeable. They fit a 12%2 inch Gaps or Rubber Corks furnished as 
hole. desired. * 

Squires No. 14 Squires No. 3 or 





Self-Closing Inkwell Chicago Inkwell 
















No. 14 Self-Closing Inkwell has a é 

Hard Rubber Top and fits a 2-inch We furnish a one-lug or a three-lug 
hole. It is the best inkwell on the lass for this inkwell which fits a 
market. 12%2 inch hole. Nickel Plated. 










Write for Catalogue, Prices 
and Samples. 


SQUIRES INKWELL COMPANY 
Brady Blidg., Third Ave. and Ross St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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THE IDEAL FOLDING CHAIR 


is of the best quality possible consistent 
with economical business practice, 
bringing to you the greatest value and 
most economical folding chair available 
at any price, be it less or more. 

















THE IDEAL (SENIOR) CHAIR 


CLARIN CHAIRS are made of steel 
(excepting seat and rubber floor con- 
tacts) and will not mar the finest floor . . ec 

nor damage the most delicate floor A comparison is most convincing — 


covering. a sample sent without obligation! 


CLARIN MFG. CO., 4640 w. Harrison st, CHICAGO, ILL. 





THE PERFECT (JUNIOR) CHAIRS 





A certain publican hireth a carpenter at a 


cd 
A Complete Line A PARABLE 

of : goodly wage to build a house. It seemeth nec- 
‘ : essary for some reason to ring a bell hourly 
' 8 . from dawn till sundown, and it falleth to the 

yy oOo > e mn carpenter to do this. 
Ps , : When eventide cometh, the publican goeth 

i eta " to inspect the work. 


; And when he cometh unto the house, he is 
ies exceeding wroth, for the work done is little. 
a orator ae H He chideth the hireling for his slowness and 
be 6 : . . 

4 fain would chastise him but he is not able. 
4 fe Thereupon quothe the hireling: “I am a car- 
an oca 10na i penter, and lo, I spend half my time watching 
: the sun dial. Yea, verily, it seemeth wiser for 


— thee to hire a mere call boy to ring the bell, 
2 Fl | R N i 4h 7 | R | > and leave my time for building.” 


Following these words of wisdom, the pub- 
lican is ashamed of his stupidity. He straight- 


a) o a $150. F.O.B. Factory way bartereth his cloak for a Murda Program 
Visit our exhibit 


Install it yourself Clock, and thereafter the progress is amazing. 


It requires no ‘ , school 
ur sc 
at the Does someone in yo 00 


servicin 
. spend an hour or two every day, 


a | watching the clock and ringing the bells? Installa 
N. E. A. Convention _ 


M. ulRLD Ao 
Detroit, February 21 — 26 | 


Program Clock | 


BOOTHS 377 & 378 [IiEmetomeres 


ry. Playground gongs, grade 
school bells, high school bells, 


ee ee i: in one or a dozen buildings, | 
JOHN E. SJOSTROM Co. alloperated automatically with | 
1715 NORTH, TENTH ST. ee 
PHI PAVE A slne PENN SY LVANIA Why pay more? Write us for Descriptive Circulars 


~ ee MURPHY-DAVIS SIGNAL COMPANY, INC. 
sadhana ti 631 Jackson Street, Topeka, Kansas. 
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i. awed Elementary 2. East Oakland High 3. TeaneckHighSchool, 4. New Rochelle H.S. 5. Clarksburg High 6. 


chool, Cincinnati,: School, Oakland, Cal. Teaneck, N. J. Hacker New Rochelle, N. Y. School, Clarksburg, Cal. 
Ohio. Fechheimer & Miller & Warnecke, & Hacker, architects; 
Thorst, architects. architects. 


Elementary School, 
Downers Grove, Ill. 
Guilbert& Betelle, archi- Dean & Dean, architects; Joseph C. Llewellyn Co., 
Johnston Heating Co., tects; Johnston Heating Latourrette - Fical Co., architects. 

heating contractors. Co., heating contractors. heating contractors. 


These schools are properly heated 


IN EACH of these schools, as in so many outstanding 
buildings, a Jennings Vacuum Heating Pump keeps the 
heating system working efficiently. 

Removing all air and condensation from return lines and 
radiators, a Jennings assures a full flow of steam to every 
radiator. Healthful, even temperatures are easily maintained 
regardless of outside weather conditions. 


THE NASH ENGINEERING COMPANY 
11 WILSON ROAD, SOUTH NORWALK, CONNECTICUT 


ennings Pumps 
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THE GATEWAY TO KNOWLEDGE 
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Archt. Ernest G. Southey, 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
Bassick Junior High School 


Supervised by John B. Wynkoop, 


Business Mgr. Board of Education 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


The vast stream of millions of young Americans pass- 


ing through the gateways of knowledge — our schools 
and colleges 


reliable and efficient Standard Electric Time Service 
which for nearly half a century has been doing this big 
is now efficiently and safely controlled. job thoroughly and well. 


The routine of a large high school, for instance, is now Put your schools on an efficient basis with Standard 
handled on an amazingly smooth basis, thanks to the Electric Time Service. 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





eae William Oliver Bldg. Charlotte, 215 Latta Arcade Denver, 562 Pennsylvania St. Philadelphia, 1612 Market St. 
altimore, 1501 Baltimore Trust Bldg. Chicago, Monadnock Bldg. Detroit, Donovan Bldg. >: Bld 
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The Standard Electric Time Co. of California, 950 Parker St., Berkeley, Calif. 
Los Angeles, 124 West 4th St. Portland, Ore., 65 First St. San Francisco, 1 Drumm St. 
Seattle, 1714—Ist Ave. So. Spokane, 110 S. Cedar St. 


The Standard Electric Time Co. of Can., Ltd., 726 St. Felix St., Montreal, P. Q., Can. 
“STANDARD MAKES EVERY MINUTE COUNT” 
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FIG. 4. 


(See alternate designs on page 37) 


MODERN DESIGN FOR THE JOHN MARSHALL HIGH SCHOOL, CLEVELAND, OHTO 
George M. Hopkinson, Architect of the Board of Education 


What Quality School Building? 


George M. Hopkinson, Architect, Board of Education, Cleveland, Ohio 


Numerous studies have been printed on econ- 
omies in school building with especial reference 
to plan layouts; quite a few studies have been 
written on the different kinds of material to use 
for school construction and finish. Practical- 
ly nothing has been written, however — taking 
a building in broad perspective — on the effect 
which various grades of quality of construction 
and finish have upon final cost and ultimate 
economy. Apparently few studies have been 
made in advance of letting contracts, to weigh 
all the facts through the use of simple factors 
which will visualize the entire problem and per- 
mit the application of sound business judgment. 

We seldom hear questions asked concerning 
the “quality” of building which the architect 
should design and, too frequently, this impor- 
tant point is never openly discussed, nor prop- 
erly presented, to the laymen who control the 
total expenditures. We do, however, know that 
frequently alternate estimates are taken to set- 
tle a specific point and to find out where certain 
savings can be made. This method, I submit, 
does not give the answer that a lay mind should 
have to sett. i.-2 all-important question of de- 
gree of quality to be adhered to in designing 
the building. 

Of course, alternate estimates have been 
taken to control price combines and other evils, 
but this is not the point under discussion. 

Economy the Important Factor 

Many school authorities consider only how 
they may obtain the most building in volume 
for a given expenditure of money, not realizing 
for a moment the important factor of true econ- 
omy, and losing sight of the well-established 
business axiom that initial cost is not the only 
consideration. Some authorities go still further 


and say: Here is so much money, build so many 
rooms, because somewhere, sometime, someone 
accomplished this. This procedure, of course, is 
very dangerous without full knowledge of the 
consequences and results, and a complete con- 
sideration of all the factors involved. 

It may also be argued: “Why build well 
today? Build poorly, for tomorrow educational 
ideas will be so revolutionized as to make the 
structure obsolete and a new structure neces- 
sary.” It is true that some buildings have been 
too well built in the past sixty years, and a 
survey of the Cleveland school buildings gives 
evidence of a certain amount of obsolescence. 
But, is it a more serious matter to have some 
buildings which are not up-to-date, or is it 
more serious to find the necessary funds to 
replace an entire school structure within twenty 
years after its completion? It is obvious that 
such replacements would mean that almost 
three times the amount of money would have to 
be provided by taxation to carry out the 
scheme. As an economic proposition, of course, 
this is out of the question. We may argue that 
the past centuries provide no criterion for the 
future, and that a revolution of an unprece- 
dented nature is before us in education. This 
revolution, it may be claimed, will seriously 
affect schoolhouses, which, of course, may be 
true. But again, the revolution may: not have 
any serious effect, and by effect I mean that it 
may be entirely possible to remodel the build- 
ings built today to meet the needs fifty years 
from the present. We know that this has been 
true of buildings built in the past. 


There is still another aspect of standards of 
quality for schoolhouses from the point of view 
of construction, finish, and architecture. This 
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aspect strikes a still deeper note, and that is 
this: Have we in America reached a degree of 
public-school-building design that has stepped 
far beyond the stage of necessity and desirabil- 
ity? And should we lower the level to the ex- 
treme bottom of the simplest boxlike factory so 
that we may dispense education possibly on the 
straight-line, mass-production basis, like a trac- 
tor plant? This of course would be most revo- 
lutionary; it would be contrary to what society 
has already accepted as a standard for public 
structures provided for by the people through 
taxation. It would destroy an educational value 
of school architecture, which consists in the 
aesthetic influence, unconscious perhaps, ex- 
erted on children and the community at large 
by the permanent materials and beautiful forms 
of architecture. 


The Basis of This Study 

The foregoing thoughts cannot be disposed of 
in this discussion, nor can we stop building good 
school buildings until public sentiment and so- 
cial trends vastly change our present society. 
We must, therefore, proceed to build according 
to the social and economic conditions under 
which we find ourselves today, always mindful 
of the possibilities of the future as far as we 
are able to look forward into the unknown. 

Considering present conditions and trends, 
we find ourselves with schoolhouses built ac- 
cording to a country-wide standard, which is 
the same, within certain limits, in principle. It 
is the object of this article to analyze what we 
are doing within these limits from a construc- 
tion and finish point of view. No attempt will 
be made here to deal with educational require- 
ments, or economies in planning, as this is a 
separate subject. The building before us has 
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been amply studied from an economy point of 
view in connection with the educational require- 
ments that had to be met. 

The present discussion has been made pos- 
sible because a new school building, the John 
Marshall High School, has been designed by the 
writer for the city of Cleveland, in three differ- 
ent ways, in respect to quality. The purpose of 
the three plans has been to determine how much 
more it costs initially to build well, as com- 
pared with a medium-quality building, and a 
poor-quality building, when providing exactly 
the same educational requirements for the three 
designs and using exactly the same floor-plan 
layouts. 

The bids for these designs were received 
November 3, 1930, and consisted of separate 
bids for the three grades of buildings, which 
were designated as Grade A, Grade B, and 
Grade C, respectively. 


The Plan Layout 


While we are concerned primarily with the 
quality of school buildings, it will be interesting, 
in passing, to observe the layout of the build- 
ing. The problem in planning was to devise a 
scheme so that this type of building could be 
built in units to suit the particular requirements 
of any district at the present time, the first unit 
to accommodate 1,400 pupils; the second unit, 
1,850; and the final completed unit, 2,500 pu- 
pils. The building is to house both junior and 
senior high-school pupils as a six-year school. 

The floor plans show the 1,850-student unit. 
The additional building necessary to complete 
the building for a 2,500-pupil capacity is shown 
in dotted lines. A unit of 1,400-student capacity 
would mean, in a general way, that the second 
and third stories would be omitted from the 
center rear stem of the building, leaving that 
portion temporarily one story high. 

The plans are self-explanatory and indicate 
what educational facilities are provided for. One 
or two points in connection with the layout 
might be pointed out: Heretofore, Cleveland 
schools have provided for an auditorium to be 
located in the center of the building. In the 
present plan, this idea has been departed from, 
and the auditorium unit has been located at the 
extreme end, balanced at the other end by the 
gymnasium unit. This arrangement has the ad- 
vantage of making possible, readily, the segre- 
gation of the two units from the balance of the 
building, when the auditorium and gymnasium 
are used for night activities and community 
purpoc’s. 

The lunchroom is located over the large gym- 
nasium, which makes this unit the full height 
of the auditorium unit, and results in architec- 
tural balance. It will be noted that one large 
gymnasium is provided, fully equipped with 
bleachers for exhibition games, also a smaller 
gymnasium for girls, of ample size for instruc- 
tion purposes. A corrective gymnasium is made 
possible by omitting the permanent bleachers 
from one end of the large gymnasium, and util- 
izing the floor space for this purpose. Provision 
has been made for demountable wood bleachers 
over this area when required. 

The writer is well aware that alternative 
arrangements could have been made in the 
plan layout at the sacrifice of educational facil- 
ities. It would have been possible to use a 
combination stage and gymnasium with folding 
doors, instead of two separate spaces for these 
purposes. The balcony might have been omitted 
from the auditorium, and the lunchroom might 
have been placed in the basement. Other make- 
shift arrangements could have been practiced 
to the detriment of educational administration. 


Architectural Treatment 


Three degrees or classes of elaborateness for 
the exterior architecture of the building were 
studied, and these are shown in the accompany- 
ing cuts: Figure 1 is an elaborate Georgian de- 
sign; Figures 2, 3, and 4 are medium-cost de- 
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CONSTRUCTION DETAILS FOR THREE GRADES OF 


Item 


. Structural Design 


. Floor 


. Exterior Wall 


Construction 


4. Brick Mortar 


13. 


14. 


15; 
16. 


R. 


19. 


20. 


a 


29. 


30 


ok 


32. 


5. Exterior Architectural 


Trim 


. Interior Partitions 


. Roof Covering 


. Roof Flashings 
. Skylights and Vents 
. Exterior Doors 


. Windows 
. Stairs 


Toilet-Stall Partitions 
and Wainscot 
Interior Doors and 
Trim 
Blackboards 
Bulletin Boards 
Tacking Spaces 


and 


Gymnasium Interior 
Wall Surfaces 


. Gymnasium Ceilings 


Lunchroom Floor and 
Ceiling 


Assembly Room 


Acoustical Treatment 


. Teachers’ Wardrobes 


23. Window Spandrels 
. Exterior Steps and 


Platforms 


. Window Stools 


. Garbage Incinerator 


. Elevator 


. Bases for Lockers in 


Corridors and Locker 
Rooms 


Coal Vaults and Stack 


Boilers and Stokers 


Heating and Ven- 
tilating 


Vacuum-Cleaner 
System 


Grade A 


Long-span reinforced- 
concrete floor slabs 

Roof — Precast slabs on 
steel purlins 

Steel columns and floor 
girders 


Maple floors in class- 
rooms, tile floors in corri- 
dors, toilets, and locker 
rooms 


Face-brick with solid 
brick backing, air space, 
and tile furring 

Portland cement 

Stone 


Hollow clay tile or pre- 
cast partition blocks 


5-ply tar and gravel 
(double gravel) laid ac- 
cording to Board’s stand- 
ards 


Copper 
Copper 


Hollow metal 
Wood 
Steel, covered with tile 


treads and risers, alundum 
nosings 

Marble partitions 
wainscot 

Oak, stained, three coats 
varnish 

Slate 

Cork 


and 


Face-brick 
Acoustical treatment 


Floor — maple, 


Ceiling acoustical treat- 
ment 

Floor-cement 

Plaster architeetural 


treatment for walls and 
ceiling 
Provided for: 
Gymnasiums 
Lunchroom 
Band Room 
Assembly Room 
Music Room 
Radio Room 
The amount of acoustical 
treatment in the assembly 
room sufficient to provide 
proper conditions for 
future talking movies 


Double built-in wood 
wardrobes in each room 
Aluminum 

Granite 

Marble 


Brick chamber in_ base- 
ment fed by vertical drop 
flue 


Electric freight 


Six-in. high cement-faced 
with cove tile 


Provided complete 
coal-burning plant) 


(for 


Three 
boilers 
stokers 


brick-set 
with 


H.R.T. 
underfeed 


Grade B 


Long-span reinforced- 
concrete floor slabs 
Roof — Precast slabs on 
steel purlins 

Steel columns and _ floor 
girders. Certain floor 
girders reinforced concrete 
Linoleum covering on 
cement in classrooms, 
composition floors in cor- 
ridors, terrazzo in toilets 
and locker rooms 
Face-brick with solid 
brick backing, air space, 
and tile furring 

Natural cement 


Terra cotta 


Gypsum partitions optio- 
nal in addition 


Contractor's specification 
roof with 10-year guar- 
antee 


Copper bearing, metal 
galvanized 


Copper bearing, metal 
galvanized 

Wood 

Wood 


Terrazzo treads steel 
risers 


Metal partitions tile 
wainscot 

Oak, stained, 
varnish 

Slate 

Cork 


one coat 


Face-brick 


Concrete construction ex- 
posed with cement wash 
Floor — linoleum, 


Ceiling acoustical treat- 
ment 
Floor — cement 


Modified plaster architec- 
tural treatment for walls 
and ceiling 

Provided for: 


Same as “A” except 
omitted from gymna- 
siums 


The amount of acoustical 
treatment in the assemb'y 
room sufficient for only 
ordinary purposes 


Portable 
cabinets 


Aluminum 
Stone 


single metal 


Wood 
Omitted 


Electric freight 


Omitted (lockers to set 
on legs) 


Provided complete (for 
coal-burning plant) 
Three brick-set H.R.T. 


boilers with underfeed 
stokers 


SCHOOL-BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


Grade C 
Open-joist floor construc- 


tion. Steel columns and 
girders 
Roof—Light deck on 


steel purlins 
Steel lightened on ac- 
count of less dead load 


Composition tile in class- 
rooms, composition in 
toilets and locker 
rooms, cement in corridors 


Face-brick with hollow 
tile backing (no furring) 
and dampproofing 


Natural cement 
Artificial stone 


Metal lath and _ plaster 
partitions optional in 
addition 


Contractor’s specification 
roof with 5-year guar- 
antee 


Galvanized iron 
Galvanized iron 


Wood 
Factory steel sash 


Mastic-filled treads, steel 
risers 


Metal partitions plaster 
wainscot 


Pine, two coats paint 


Composition 

A substitute material for 
bulletin boards. Tacking 
spaces entirely omitted 
Common brick painted 


Plaster on underside of 
open-joist construction 
Floor — composition tile, 
Ceiling plastered 


Floor — cement 
Plain plaster walls 
ceiling 


and 


Provided in: 
Assembly Room only 


and just sufficient for 
ordinary purposes 
Portable single metal 
cabinets 
Artificial stone 
Cement 
Cement 
Omitted 


Electric freight 


Omitted (lockers to set 
on legs) 


Coal vaults omitted 
Stack reduced 25 ft. in 
height (for  oil-burning 
plant) 


Three fire-box type boilers 
with oil burners 


See explanation under heading of “Mechanical Work” 


Complete stationary sys- 
tem with outlet in every 
room 


Complete stationary sys- 
tem with outlet in every 
room 


Complete stationary sys- 
tem with outlet in every 
room 
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CONSTRUCTION DETAILS FOR THREE GRADES OF SCHOOL-BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


Item 
33. Electric Time Clocks 


34. Fire Alarm 


35. Telephones 


36. Electric-Light 
Switches 


37. Main Switchboard 


38. Electric Base Plugs 


39. Radio Conduit 


40. Electric Wiring 


41. Electric Fixtures 
42. Plumbing 


43. Furniture 
44. Landscaping 
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(Concluded) 


Grade A 


Master Clock in Clerk’s 
Office and secondary 
clocks in 


every room. 
Program device 
Complete manual with 


auxiliary electric gongs 
Full automatic dial- 


system phone in each 
room 


Double pole 


Triple contacts and fuses 


At rear of each room in 
addition to general re- 
quirements 

Installed for a loud 
speaker in each room 
Complete in all require- 
ments. Six 200-watt out- 
lets in each typical room 
Not included 

Complete to meet modern 
sanitary requirements 
Not included 

Not included 


Grade B 


Master Clock in Clerk’s 
office and secondary 
clocks in each corridor, 
Lunchroom, Gyms, and 
Assembly room only 
Program device 
Complete manual with 
auxiliary electric gongs 
Full automatic dial-sys- 
tem phone in each room 


Double pole 


Triple contacts and fuses 


At rear of each room in 
addition to general re- 
quirements 

Installed for a loud 
speaker in each room 


Complete same as “A” 


Not included 

Complete to meet modern 
sanitary requirements 
Not included 

Not included 
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Grade C 
Master Clock in Clerk’s 
office. All other clocks 
portable hand-wound. 
Program device 


Complete manual with 
auxiliary electric gongs 
Telephones omitted 


Single pole with smaller- 
sized conduits 

Double contacts and fuses 
with solid bar contacts. 
Power panel cut on ac- 
count of oil burners, etc. 
Omitted from rear of 
each room 


Installed for a loud 
speaker in each room 


Complete same as ‘“A” 
except for certain changes 
noted above 
Not included 


Complete to meet modern 
sanitary requirements 


Not included 


Not included 
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signs in classical, Colonial, and modern styles, 
respectively; Figure 5 is a plain factory-type 
building. 

It was estimated there is a $50,000 difference 
in cost between each of the three degrees of 
elaborateness noted above, that is, between the 
elaborate design shown in Figure 1 and any of 
the three medium-cost designs shown in Figures 
2, 3, and 4. The same difference in cost would 
result between any of the three medium-cost 
designs and the plain factory type shown in 
Figure 5. In other words, there was a differen- 
tial of $50,000 between elaborate detail, me- 
dium detail, and plain factory treatment. Of 
course, the degree of ornament or treatment 
could have been varied in such a way as to make 
the difference in cost still more or somewhat 
less, but the object was to strike a medium 
level in each particular class. 

The question of degree of architectural treat- 
ment was settled in advance to simplify the 
taking of bids in connection with construction, 
materials, and finish for the entire building. 
Otherwise complications would have resulted. 
The modern type of design in Figure 4 was 
selected as the architectural design to be ap- 
plied to the Grades A, B, and C. 

Grading as to Quality 

As previously stated, the object in grading 

was twofold: (1) to find out exactly how much 
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difference in cost there is between different qual- 
ities of buildings, and (2) to set the problem up 
in such fashion that it c-uld be intelligently 
judged by the lay mind, for the adoption of a 


building policy. Grading in such manner for | 
these purposes is far superior to the ordinary | 


method of taking haphazardly a number of 
alternate estimates. 

The writer realizes that the degrees of grad- 
ing, as determined above, are subject to ques- 
tion and discussion, because, after all, they 
are based on judgment and experience. In this 
particular case, they represent the writer’s per- 
sonal experience and judgment as to what con- 
stitutes good, medium, and poor quality of 
school buildings. 

It is admitted that, in many cases, a certain 
material could have been used in more than one 
grade of construction, and this, as a matter of 
fact, has been done. The analysis will show that 
some materials have a certain value for which 
there is no reasonable or suitable substitute. 

The following table will give at a glance some 
of the main subdivisions determined upon for 
the three grades of building. 

Mechanical Work 

Under the head of mechanical work, the heat- 
ing and ventilating is of special interest and, 
while we did not have the time to carry differ- 
ences in the mechanical trades to the furthest 
possibility, still the extent to which the study 
was extended, in a general way, was a great step 
forward and at some future time it may be pos- 
sible to go still farther. 

For the purpose of the present study, heating 
and ventilating was graded as follows: 

Grade “A” — Central fan system with posi- 
tive mechanical exhaust. H. R. T. boilers with 
underfeed stokers. 

Grade “B” — Unit system of heating and 
ventilating with gravity exhaust. H. R. T. boil- 
ers with underfeed stokers. 

Grade “C” — ‘Modified’ unit system of 
heating and ventilating with gravity exhaust. 
H. R. T. boilers using oil burners. 

The order of grading does not necessarily 
mean that a stand was taken in favor of one or 
the other system or that the particular systems 
were considered fixed in the order of grading 
stated. In fact, we were willing to leave to fur- 
ther discussion and debate, upon receipt of bids, 
the relative merit of the various systems. 

Realizing that the matter of heating and ven- 
tilating is possibly the most controversial detail 
of the construction of a school building, a cross 
system of alternate estimates was arranged 
whereby it was possible to substitute, in any 
grade building, a type A, B, or C heating and 
ventilating plant, depending upon the difference 
in price which would warrant such action. 

It is interesting to note the results of the 
bidding on the different systems. After taking 
into consideration the total additions and de- 
ductions in connection with the general con- 
struction items that were affected through 
changes from one particular mechanical system 
to another, there were some surprising changes 
in the results. 

Grade A Building 

1. Taking a central fan system with positive 
exhaust as a basis, the unit system with gravity 
exhaust showed a saving of 4 3/10 per cent 
under the central fan system. 

2. Again, taking a central fan system with 
positive exhaust as a basis, the “modified” unit 
system with gravity exhaust showed a saving of 
7 6/10 per cent under the central fan system. 
Grade B Building 

1. Taking a central fan system this time with 
gravity exhaust as a basis, the unit system with 
gravity exhaust showed an additional cost of 
4 5/10 per cent over the central fan system. 

2. Again, taking a central fan system with 
gravity exhaust as a basis, the “modified” unit 
system with gravity exhaust showed an addi- 
tional cost of 2 per cent over the central system. 
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FLOOR PLANS OF THE JOHN MARSHALL HIGH SCHOOL, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
George M. Hopkinson, Architect of the Board of Education 


Note: The above figures are expressed with 
the central fan system figures as a basis in each 
case so as to make the statements easier to 
visualize. 

Grade C Building 

The basis of figures for a Grade C building, 
being based on an oil-burning plant which 
meant the omission of coal bunkers and part of 


the stack, etc., showed quite a reduction in ini- 
tial outlay. The operation of such a plant, from 
an operating-expense point of view, was in the 
writer’s opinion out of the question and, there- 
fore, will not be presented here. 

The above figures proved interesting in view 
of the fact that on two previous occasions a test 

(Continued on Page 132) 





The Concordia, Kansas, Junior-Senior High School 


Edgar B. Allbaugh, Superintendent of Schools, Concordia, Kansas. 
and Oren Thomas, Architect, Des Moines, Iowa 


Concordia, Cloud county, Kansas, a beautiful 
city of six thousand population, located in the 
Republican River Valley in the north-central 
part of the state, is justly proud of its new high- 
school building, completed in the fall of 1930, 
at a cost of approximately $340,000, including 
equipment and architect’s fees for plans and 
supervision of construction. 

The Georgian Colonial type of architecture 
has been used. The building is distinct in ex- 
ternal appearance. The box type of building is 
not at all apparent. As you approach it from 
any angle, the perspective is different. The 
building is located on the northwest corner of 
a city block which was very irregular in contour 
and has a slope of about 35 feet from the north- 
west corner to the southeast corner. This condi- 
tion, of course, was quite a factor in determin- 
ing the general type of the building. The space 
covered is approximately 200 feet in length and 
the same in width, making due allowances for 
the offsets. The building is three stories high 
on the southeast and two stories high on the 
northwest. There is no part of the building, ex- 
cept the administration unit, that does not 
receive, at some time during the day, some 
direct sunlight. The room in which the heating 
plant and the general mechanical controls are 
located is the only one below grade level. 

There are eight outside entrances to the 
building, two on the north, four on the east, 
and two on the south. The two on the north 
are the main entrances into the academic unit 
and the spacious corridors: the doors on the 
east enter the cafeteria, the physical-education 
units and the swimming pool, and the heating 
unit. In addition to these four entrances on 
the east there are four exterior French-door 
windows into the pool. The entrances on the 
south enter the vocational-agriculture and me- 
chanical-arts units and into a general corridor, 
from which the students have access to the 
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home-economics unit 
general. 

Above the two north entrances are engraved 
these two mottoes, “Concordia High School” 
and “To Perpetuate Learning for Our Chil- 
dren”; over the main south entrance the visitor 
finds the motto, “The Days that Make Us 
Happy Make Us Wise.” This main south en- 
trance will lead to athletic field. This project 
is not now completed. 


As indicated in the foregoing. the building is 


the building in 


constructed on the unit basis. 


Ground Floor 


On the ground floor there is a cafeteria with 
a student capacity of approximately two hun- 
dred at one sitting. This room is readily acces- 
sible from both the outside and the main corri- 
dor as well as from the manual-arts room. It 
is located in the northeast corner. 

South of the cafeteria one finds the swimming 
pool, 60 feet long, 20 feet wide, with a sloping 
depth varying from 3 feet, 10 inches, at one end 
to 8 feet, 6 inches, at the other. On either side 
of the pool are located the lockers and dressing 
rooms. These rooms are equipped with box lock- 
ers, storage space for athletic equipment, and 
showers. Of course, this part of the building is 
readily accessible to the gymnasium just above, 
and each stairway leading from the gymnasium 
is supervised by the directors of physical edu- 
cation, their offices being well located for this 
purpose. 

South of the boys’ locker room are located the 
rooms for vocational agriculture and mechanical 
arts, which include woodwork, mechanical 
drawing, sheet-metal work. These rooms are 
equipped with standard machinery. The depart- 
ment contains also a finishing room. 

The vocational-agriculture shop is divided 
into two distinct parts: the one for recitation 
and experimentation and the other for labora- 
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Cost Data 
General Construction. .. ...66..6.6cscccce cs $248,061.03 
(Including built-in cases and lockers) 
Plumbing, Heating, and Ventilating....... 45,333.27 
BIGCUNIGA! WOOFER 6.666 cece sssssnws 8,831.32 
PANNE oe oii ic. 5 Susi ai SalCae EE 22,866.26 
ALCHINGCIS’ BOGS 6k ov biddas sec ees nes deeee 16,254.60 
MEU e OS air, 6 p.00s hs LA OSs ON Meares $341,346.48 
Cost per PUP CAMAGILTY. «..046..6006000% $ 342.00 
Cost per pupil present enrollment........ 550.00 
Cost per cubic foot (complete)........... .25.7 cents 
Cost per cubic foot (without equipment or 
SPCHU GSS TORK), i si6 cco ocesescevaeaeede 22.7 cents 


Contents of building................ 1,326,000 cu. ft. 








tables are provided with 2-student down-draft 
fume hoods. Here also is found a teacher’s dem- 
onstration desk. Between the chemistry room 
and the physics room is located the instructor’s 
office. The physics laboratory contains two 12- 
student tables. The instructor’s table is similar 
to the one found in the chemistry laboratory. In 
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JUNIOR AND SENIOR all three rooms are found suitable lockers, shelv- 

HIGH SCHOOL ing cases, storerooms. The science units are 

» cdiahsa lets supplied with gas, water, and electrical con- 
CONCORDIA KANSAS nections. 


The gymnasium is located in the east end of 
the building on the first floor, with a playing 
floor 60 by 80 feet. It may be divided into two 


Poo parts by a folding-door partition. The gymna- 


tory work on pieces of farm machinery, auto- 
mobiles, etc. These two units are divided by an 
apartment in which are located teachers’ offices 
and two toolrooms. 

On this same floor to the west is the depart- 
ment of home economics. In the domestic- 
science room are located the unit kitchen and 
dining room and food laboratory. The sewing 
room, fitting room, and lockers are all a part of 
this unit. 

First Floor 

On the first floor are located the administra- 
tion unit, 7 academic classrooms, a library, 2 
toilets, storerooms, 3 rooms for the science unit, 
3 rooms for the commercial unit, the audito- 
rium, and the gymnasium. 

In the administrative unit are found an office 
for the board of education and the superintend- 
ent, a separate office for the clerk of the school 
board, an office for general administration, a 
principal’s office, a women teachers’ restroom, a 
vault, a post office, and a telephone booth. In 
this unit are located the controls for the timing 
system, the private telephone system, and the 
radio control. The floor is covered with battle- 
ship linoleum. 

The 7 academic classrooms are located on the 
west side. A typical classroom contains 30 tab- 
let-arm chair desks, slate blackboard, bulletin 
boards. secondary clocks, a buzzer, telephone 
connection with the administrative unit, ther- 
mostat, a radio outlet, teacher’s desk and chair, 
metal lockers for teacher, map case, and a book- 
case. Above each front blackboard are found 
adjustable map rails. The ceiling is of sound- 
absorbing material. 

The library is equipped with library tables 
large enough to seat 6 pupils each, metal shelv- 
ing, and battleship-linoleum floor. The seating 
capacity is approximately 96. This room is cen- 
trally located on the west side. The 2 social- 
science rooms on this floor as well as on the sec- 
ond floor are equipped with magazine racks, etc. 
The English room on the south is supplied with 
an elevated platform. The room immediately 
above on the second floor is equipped likewise. 

The science unit, which has south exposure, 
is furnished with efficient equipment. In the 
biology and general-science room are found an 
aquarium, germination beds, tables 60 inches 
long by 24 inches wide by 30 inches high, chairs, 
suitable lockers, stone sink, and a teacher’s 
demonstration desk. The chemistry laboratory 
is equipped with two 12-student chemistry 
tables with suitable drawers and cases. These 


(Continued on Page 134) 
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Vacant Class Periods with Present Schedhle [Academic Rooms) 
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JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, CONCORDIA, KANSAS 
Proudfoot, Rawson, Souers and Thomas, Architects, Des Moines, Iowa 














INTERIOR VIEWS OF THE JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, CONCORDIA, KANSAS 
Proudfoot, Rawson, Souers and Thomas, Architects, Des Moines, lowa 
TOP, Sewing Room and Bookkeeping Room; BOTTOM, Geography and History Room, and General Science Laboratory. 
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REAR VIEW, JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, CONCORDIA, KANSAS 
Proudfoot, Rawson, Souers and Thomas, Architects, Des Moines, lowa 
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INTERIOR VIEWS OF THE JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, CONCORDIA, KANSAS 
Proudfoot, Rawson, Souers and Thomas, Architects, Des Moines, Iowa 
TOP, Art Corridor and Library; BOTTOM, Music Room and Agriculture Shop. 
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CLIFFORD B. CONNELLEY TRADE SCHOOL, PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
Edward B. Lee, Architect, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
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MACHINE SHOP, CLIFFORD B. CONNELLEY TRADE SCHOOL, PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
Edward B. Lee, Architect, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
The height of this shop has been provided to care for a planned expansion. 
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CLIFFORD B. CONNELLEY TRADE SCHOOL, PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 

Edward B. Lee, Architect, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
The building in the right foreground is an old school which is to be removed. 
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FLOOR PLANS OF THE CLIFFORD B. CONNELLEY TRADE SCHOOL, PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
Edward B. Lee, Architect, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
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CONNELLEY TRADE SCHOOL, 


Edward B. Lee, Architect, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
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TOP, Print Shop and Foundry; BOTTOM, Electrical Shop and Sheet Metal Shop 


THE CONNELLEY TRADE 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


In point of construction and equipment the 
Clifford B. Connelley Trade School for Boys at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., is one of the most modern and 
complete buildings of its type in the United 
States. It opened its doors September 1, 1930, 
to nearly 1,200 students. 

The school, which has a total capacity of 
1,600 students, is dedicated to Mr. C. B. Con- 
nelley, for many years a member of the Pitts- 
burgh board of education, dean of the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, and at present a city 
councilman. 

The hilly nature of the city of Pittsburgh was 
used to excellent advantage in the design of this 
building, which consists of two units. The main 
section of six stories faces Bedford Avenue and 
houses an auditorium, a gymnasium, adminis- 
trative offices, classrooms, laboratories, a cafe- 
teria, and space for the commercial and printing 
departments. 

Separated from the main structure by a wide 
driveway are the shops which are two stories 
high, finished in typical factory style and fitted 
with fenestra steel windows and saw-tooth sky- 
lights. The shop has several large entrances so 
that the largest-sized truck can be driven direct- 
ly into the building to deliver or receive ma- 
chinery, supplies, and finished goods. Unique 
features of arrangement and equipment have 
been built into each of the shops, which were 
designed by first setting up the educational 
requirements as seen by the department heads 
and instructors. Each of the layouts after it 
had been passed upon by the principal, was 
subjected to scrutiny by the executives of the 
vocational education department of the city 
schools before it was submitted to the archi- 


tects. The service of Mr. James L. Bonar, super- 
intendent of buildings of the board of educa- 
tion, was also used in the extensive preliminary 
studies. The unique character of the shops may 
be illustrated by the plumbing shop which is 
equipped with a deep well, in which a three- 
story house may be erected and completely 
equipped with plumbing. 


MILLROOM, CLIFFORD B. 


CONNELLEY TRADE SCHOOL, 


List of Rooms 

Clifford B. Connelley Trade School for Boys 

Academic Buildings Shop Buildings 
17 Classrooms 6 Commercial Classrooms 
1 General Office Suite 1 Bricklaying Shop 
1 Medical Inspector’s 1 Plastering Shop 

Office 1 Plumbing Shop 

1 Teachers’ Room 1 Sheet-Metal Shop 
1 Teachers’ Locker Room 2 Machine Shops 


(Concluded on Page 120) 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


Edward B. Lee, Architect, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
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TISBURY SCHOOL, VINEYARD 
HAVEN, MASSACHUSETTS 
Dr. Wallace E. Mason, President, Keene 
Normal School, Keene, New Hampshire 


One of the latest and most complete consoli- 
dated schools of New England is the Tisbury 
School on Martha’s Vineyard, planned by 
Haynes & Mason, architects, of Fitchburg, 
Massachusetts, and Hartford, Connecticut. On 
approaching the building one is impressed with 
the wisdom of the local board in the relation of 
a site on top of a hill where the windows of the 
building command a view in every direction of 
the beautiful shores and harbors of ‘The 
Blessed Isle” as Martha's Vineyard is called. 

The dignified simplicity of the building is in 
keeping with the beauty of the site. Three 
stories in height, with the faculty and visitors’ 
entrance at the front and student entrances at 
each end, the school is a building of which any 
town might well be proud. The entire school 
population of the town is housed in this build- 
ing, the entrance floor being given over mostly 
to the grades and the upper story to the high- 
school students. 

The first impression of the visitor as he en- 
ters the foyer, with its brown-linoleum floor and 
medium-ivory walls of rough plaster with faint 
tinges of pink and green, is one of pleasing har- 
mony of color. At the left is a dignified board 
room and an adjoining superintendent’s office, 
both furnished with mahogany tables, desks, 
filing cases and safe for school needs. At the 
right is the nurses’ room with the dental office 
adjoining. The nurses’ room, in addition to the 
necessary desk, is made attractive with a day 
bed, easy-chairs and drapery curtains all in 
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SEWING ROOM, TISBURY SCHOOL, VINEYARD HAVEN, MASSACHUSETTS 
Haynes and Mason, Architects, Fitchburg, Massachusetts 


harmonious colors and evidently planned to 
take away from the student the fear caused by 
the typical hospital style of furniture. 


The grade rooms on either side of the corri- 
dor on this floor are equipped with the latest 
type of grade-school furnishings. The wood 


INTERIOR VIEWS OF THE TISBURY SCHOOL. VINEYARD HAVEN, MASSACHUSETTS 


Haynes and Mason, Architects, Fitchburg, Massachusetts 


TOP, General Laboratory and Cooking Room; BOTTOM, Bookkeeping Room and Study Room 
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TISBURY SCHOOL, VINEYARD HAVEN, MASSACHUSETTS 
Haynes and Mason, Architects, Fitchburg, Massachusetts 
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CORRIDOR MAIN ENTRANCE 
TISBURY SCHOOL, VINEYARD HAVEN, MASSACHUSETTS 
Haynes and Mason, Architects, Fitchburg, Massachusetts 
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trim, the desks and chairs, the beautiful grained 
Hi panels, and the display boards above the black- 
. boards with sliding strips for drawings, maps, 
etc., are all in harmonious shades of browns and 
r tans tending to give a restful feeling to the 
i scholars. The wardrobes in these rooms are con- 
cealed with sliding doors and rubber-tile floors. 
The ample closets with wide shelves would be a 
delight to any teacher. 


F The corridors are equipped with fire doors 
f leading to broad stairs at either end of the 
i; building. 

f A double drinking fountain faces the entrance 
r and on either side are the doors leading to the 


boys’ and girls’ toilets. An interesting feature 

of all lavatories in the building is the mixing 

valve which gives water of any temperature for 
washing hands and faces. 
Recessed radiators give ample heat without 

" obstructing the corridor space. 

The bluestone stair treads and the stair trim- 
mings furnished in briar green carry out the 
harmonious colors of the corridors with their 

. light-brown tiles, dadoes and cream walls above. 

i Two rooms on this floor are arranged as a 

suite for the commercial department, with glass 

partitions between the bookkeeping and type- 
writing rooms, giving one instructor supervision 
of both rooms. 

The corridors on the second floor have re- 

4 cessed metal lockers. Besides the necessary 

i classrooms this floor contains a combined phys- 

I ics and chemistry room, modern science tables 

i and an electric exhaust in hood, to carry off 

P gases. 

On this floor also is the generous-sized study 
hall, in the front of which hangs a colonial pic- 
ture of the “beautiful isle” painted and donated 


(Concluded on Page 140) 
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Haynes and Mason, Architects, Fitchburg, Massachusetts 
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Buying School Buildings 


N. L. Engelhardt, Associate Director, Division of Field Studies, Teachers College, Columbia University 


Three major problems stand out among the 
many details which boards of education must 
_consider in the planning and construction of 
school buildings. In these three phases of plan- 
ning, the reasons for success and failure are dis- 
coverable. Careful attention given these factors, 
will tend to enhance considerably the degree of 
community approval and group satisfaction en- 
joyed by boards of education as a result of 
many hours of labor spent in building, planning, 
and development. 

When an educational building is to be 
erected, the owner or the board of education 
should provide a complete statement of facilities 
needed and of spaces to be allotted each type of 
educational service. In the first instance, the 
architect is entitled to such a complete state- 
ment, as it makes possible the consideration of 
his time to the solution of the real problem. On 
the other hand, educational specifications clear- 
ly and definitely drawn give evidence of the care 
with which the board of education has ap- 
proached its problem and make for the elimina- 
tion of petty misunderstandings and friction be- 
tween architect and employer. Educational 
specifications require much time and skill in 
their preparation. Whether $50,000, $100,000, 
or $500,000 are being expended upon a build- 
ing, the architect’s need for a complete state- 
ment of educational requirements exists. A 
review of scores of school-building plans in con- 
nection with recent state and city-school sur- 
veys, has pointed out the frequency with which 
buildings have been projected with apparently 
very meager statements of educational require- 
ments and consequent serious bungling of the 
buildings themselves. A number of large cities in 
which school buildings are constantly being 
built have progressed far in defining their edu- 
cational needs. The general character of their 
work may well be used as an example to be 
followed in cities where building occurs infre- 
quently and, hence, less attention has been 
given this important problem. 


Preparation of Educational Specifications 


The architect is entitled to specifications 
drawn with such definiteness that he may ex- 
perience no difficulty in comprehending the 
scope of the problem. Educational specifications 
may well include the number and character of 
rooms, their sizes, their auxiliary spaces, their 
orientation, and preferred relationship to one 
another. Preferred placements with reference to 
story levels, to special or regular exits, and to 
service connections should be stated. Room 
capacities, possible duplicate uses, nature of 
equipment, and demands of artificial and nat- 
ural lighting are features the architect must 
consider at the outset of his planning. The im- 
portance to be accorded locations of special 
rooms, such as library, music rooms, offices, 
teachers’ study, and the like, should be empha- 
sized. Attention should be called to the proba- 
bility that changing educational methods will 
necessitate future adaptations of the building 
to other educational conditions. It must be 
borne in mind that the radio, the sound picture, 
and perhaps television or other seeing or hearing 
devices, will make possible larger groupings for 
instruction and require subsequent moving of 
partitions. Sizes and capacities of the large 
units, such as auditorium, gymnasium, library, 
cafeteria, and special projection rooms, should 
be clearly stated. Room layouts prepared after 
careful study and consultation should accom- 
pany the general educational statement. Such 
layouts may be simply drawn but should be 
sufficiently inclusive to indicate all important 
points which have a bearing upon the general 





building plan. Educational specifications should 
tell in type what the architect will later evolve 
into permanent and beautiful form. Each hour 
spent in clarifying educational specifications 
will prove a real economy measurable not in 
dollars saved, but in hundreds or thousands of 
dollars, either actually saved or put to a more 
positive or a more complete use. 


Adequacy and Character of Working 
Drawings 


The second of the three major problems in- 
volved in school-building buying is concerned 
with the adequacy and character of the work- 
ing drawings which represent part of the archi- 
tectural service for which the board of educa- 
tion pays the professional fee. Working draw- 
ings form the basis for contractors’ bids. The 
clearness and accuracy with which the archi- 
tect’s ideas have been put into these drawings 
will certainly have its effect upon the bids which 
contractors submit. If the drawings are incom- 
plete or lacking in part, the contractor’s ten- 
dency will be to ‘‘cover himself” in his bid. As 
a good business man he cannot do otherwise. 
State departments of education, through their 
building divisions, only rarely regulate the char- 
acter and number of working drawings. Boards 
of education, in buying architectural service, 
must therefore give full consideration to local or 
individual practices. It is desirable to discover 
how exacting boards of education have been 
with reference to this phase of school-building 
purchasing. 

Recently, in connection with a state survey, 
127 sets of working drawings were studied in- 
tensively with special reference to the adequacy 
of the drawings and the completeness of the 
data furnished upon them. The plans were sub- 
mitted in response to a request from the state 
superintendent of schools asking that copies of 
the blue prints and specifications of the most 
recently constructed schools be submitted. The 
127 plans came from all types of communities 
and cities and probably represented a good cross 
section of the character of the architectural 
work done in the state. To study these plans a 
checking list was devised which followed in 
large part the Strayer-Engelhardt-Hart Archi- 
tect’s Form No. IV.’ On this checking list there 
were approximately 47 different items which 
were concerned with the excellence or poorness 
of the drawings themselves, their completeness 
or inadequacy, and the amount of detail which 
they carried. Eleven of these 127 sets of plans, 
according to which buildings have been recently 
constructed, were so inadequate that it was im- 
possible to check them against the items on the 
list. This meant that adequate architectural 
service was lacking in large measure when the 
money for these 11 buildings was being spent. 
The failure on the part of boards of education 





1 The Strayer, Engelhardt and Hart Schoolhousing Series. Pub- 
lished by C. F. Williams & Son, Inc.. Albany, N. Y. 


TABLE I. The Frequency With Which Working 
Drawings Carried Items Given an “A” Rating 
Total Number of Items 


Rated “A” Number of Plans 
None 27 
lto 4 37 
Sto 9 17 

10 to 14 11 

15 to 19 14 
20 to 24 2 
25 to 29 4 
30 to 34 0 
35 to 39 2 
40 and above 2 
Total Plans 116 


to provide adequate architectural service in 
these instances, without doubt, resulted in in- 
adequate buildings, accounted for programs of 
repairs and maintenance far beyond what might 
have been needed in these cases. The remaining 
116 plans were rated with reference to the items 
of the checking list on the basis of the follow- 
ing scale: “A” meaning excellent and superior 
work; “B” meaning a mediocre quality of work 
which might pass if it did not exist to too great 
a degree; “C”’ meaning such poor work that it 
ought never to pass board inspection or be util- 
ized as part of the bases for bidding; and “X” 
referring to items which were omitted entirely. 

Table I shows the frequency with which a 
rating of “A” was given these plans on the vari- 
ous items of the checking list. 

This table shows that there were 27 of these 
116 building plans in which none of the 47 items 
received an “A” rating. There were 37 addi- 
tional plans in which fewer than five items, out 
of a total of 47, received an “A” rating. There 
were only two sets of plans which were rated 
“A” on 40 or more of the 47 items. Evidently, 
there is an exceedingly wide variation in the 
working drawings bought by boards of educa- 
tion. The checking list itself may have been 
severe in its demands. Architectural service in 
a state should, however, approach a degree of 
standardization in the character of the working 
drawings which is not evidenced in what these 
127 boards of education purchased. As an illus- 
tration, only one quarter of the plans included 
plot plans, which showed that sufficient atten- 
tion was given the location of the building upon 
its site and the other important factors of site 
planning, such as service connections, sidewalks, 
playground development, landscaping, and the 
like. Individual case studies were made of all 
of the working drawings included in this anal- 
ysis. A typical case analysis reads as follows: 

Case X. This is an excellent set of plans, 
complete in almost every detail. The plans con- 
tain subdivisions covering heating, ventilating, 
lighting, and plumbing. 

The plan shows orientation of building, size 
of site, relation to surroundings, contour lines, 
and location of service mains. 

The floor plans are in proper proportion, 
definite in measurements, clear in details, and 
show properly numbered rooms, complete sched- 
ules for floors, windows, and doors. 

Section plans show longitudinal and lateral 
sections in detail. 

Details of construction are shown on en- 
larged scales and plans for special appointments 
are clear and definite. 

On the whole, this set of plans is such as to 
leave little doubt in the contractor’s mind as to 
what the architect intended. Such plans reduce 
“extras” to the minimum and lessen the chance 
of cheapening the building through evasion or 
misconstruing. 

This case represents one of the best sets of 
working drawings. The range from this to the 
poorest set of working drawings was so great as 
to suggest the necessity of action by the state 
department, or by the state architectural board, 
in setting up the nature of working drawings. 

Table II shows the number of items of the 
checking list which were omitted on each of the 
116 plans. 

Three of the plans lacked 45 or more of the 
47 items on the checking list. Seven of the plans 
lacked 40 to 44 items of the checking list. No 
set of plans contained all of the items, although 
three sets of plans lacked only 5 to 9 of the 
items, and two sets of plans lacked 4 or less of 
the items. One set of plans had omitted only 
two of the items of the checking list, showing 
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TABLE II. The Frequency With Which Items on the 
Checking List for Working Drawings Were 
Omitted Entirely in the 116 Plans of 
Recently Constructed Buildings 
Total Number of Items 
Omitted 
45 or more 
40 to 44 
35 to 39 
30 to 34 
25 to 29 
20 to 24 
15 to 19 
10 to 14 
Sto 9 
Oto 4 


Number of Plans 
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Total Plans 116 





that the checking list itself did not make de- 
mands which were not recognized by the archi- 
tectural profession. 

Apparently, when a board of education pur- 
chases working drawings which determine the 
character of a school building, no adequate 
means is employed by the board of education 
of checking these working drawings to discover 
whether they meet the requirements which con- 
tractors must follow in estimating their bids. 
Dr. A. M. Proctor has just recently concluded 
an intensive study in this field, showing that 
the conditions indicated above are representa- 
tive of many states rather than of one state. Dr. 
Proctor suggests ways and means by which 
boards of education and executive officers may 
test the quality and character of their purchases 
when they are buying working drawings. 


Checking the Specifications 


Boards of education are confronted with a 
third important phase of buying when planning 
the erection of school buildings. This has to do 
with the character of the specifications sub- 
mitted. Specifications may well be developed not 
to standardize the contents of a set of specifica- 
tions, but to indicate the items which should be 
included, and the general form which specifica- 
tions may take. Only 30 different complete sets 
of specifications were submitted in response to 
the request mentioned above. This may be evi- 
dence that boards of education and school ad- 
ministrators pay little attention to the character 
and contents of building specifications. Copies 
of such specifications were not available to sub- 
mit for review. 

A checking schedule for specifications was 
developed after an analysis of specifications of 
some of the best recently constructed school 
buildings in the country. Out of this study, 225 
items were chosen to form the checking list, 
against which 30 different sets of specifications 
from recently erected school buildings in this 
one state were checked. No set of specifications 
included all of the 225 items set up in the stand- 
ards. Half of the specifications disregarded at 
least 35 per cent of the items. Three sets of the 
specifications included, however, 85 per cent 
or more of the items. If boards of education 
are to purchase specifications which define the 
amounts that school buildings cost, there cer- 
tainly ought to be some way in which school 
boards may discover the excellence of the speci- 
fications which are prepared. Costs are easily 
affected by the omission of items, by statements 
which are not clear, and by indefinite statements 
of contractual relationships. 

The group of survey workers studying these 
specifications emphasized the following observa- 
tions arising out of their analyses: 

1. There is a definite need for standards with 
reference to writing specifications for school 
buildings. The American Institute of Architects 
has set up a standard form for the statement 
of general conditions. Several sets of specifica- 


2Proctor, A. M., Safeguarding the School Board’s Purchase of 
Architects’ Working Drawings. Doctor’s Dissertation. Russell 
Library, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1930. 
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tions included this statement either directly or 
by reference. This printed form costs but little 
and it is difficult to understand why any archi- 
tect should not include it in toto. 

2. There is a tendency for architects to ac- 
cept and refer to specifications of manufacturers 
of special articles, without including these speci- 
fications in the general specifications, and with- 
out making provisions for testing and for special 
adaptations to the particular job. 

3. A standard list or index of specifications 
would be invaluable to architects as a guide to 
the writing of specifications. This would serve 
as a means of checking as to the inclusion of all 
important items and would guarantee the proper 
classification and arrangement of items as they 
occur in the specifications. Thus the matter of 
indexing would be greatly facilitated. 

4. The specifications studied are particularly 
weak in statements of the scope of work. There 
is frequent recurrence of the phrase — “such 
things as are necessary to a complete and work- 
manlike job,” or some similar phrase. 

5. In many instances contractual relation- 
ships are so poorly defined as to leave many pos- 
sibilities for disputes and misunderstandings 
and such compromises and agreements which 
may add to the cost to the owners and results 
in a very unsatisfactory building. 

6. The right of the owner to make changes 
and alterations in the plans, and the methods of 
providing for the cost of the same, should be 
clearly set forth. In most of the specifications 
studied this clause is so worded that the owner 
would be practically at the mercy of the con- 
tractor, as to the cost of the same, if he decided 
to make any changes. 

7. There is a tendency on the part of some 
architects to carry details only on the drawings, 
without repeating them in the specifications. It 
is exceedingly difficult to make a drawing self- 
explanatory and where explanations are not in- 
cluded in the specifications again, there is a 
loophole for the contractor to use his own 
judgment. 

8. The general contractor is frequently under 
obligation to do certain construction work in 
connection with the work of the mechanical con- 
tractors. The specifications for such work are 
often carried in the special specifications, but 
omitted in the specifications for the general con- 
tract. It would seem that such items should be 
carried in both sets of specifications. 

9. Indefiniteness of detail and lack of clarity 
in specifications make it difficult for bidders to 
estimate prices closely and will usually result 
in the inclusion of a contingency amount in the 
bid and thus increase the cost of the job. 

10. Specifications in regard to provisions for 
waterproofing and dampproofing are especially 
weak and in many sets lacking altogether. 
Rarely are these found listed under one head 
and given adequate treatment. It would seem 
that this item is of sufficient importance to be 
given a special place and special significance. 
The Statements as to methods of waterproofing 
are particularly inadequate. 

Case studies were made of all of the sets of 
specifications submitted and each case was de- 
scribed briefly. Case X might be described as 
follows: 

Case X. On the whole, these specifications 
are indefinite and meager in detail. Frequently, 
where it is evident that details are not clear, a 
warning is inserted, “Consult the architect be- 
fore proceeding.” The following is a good ex- 
ample of incomplete detail, ““The front of the 
stage is to be wainscoted with 5-in. stuff and 
other details to complete the job.” The details 
would have to be assumed unless they are car- 
ried on the blue print. One might also ask what 
is 5@ in. stuff? Such generalities are character- 
istic of the entire set of specifications. 

Case Y which rated high, represented a splen- 
did purchase on the part of the board of educa- 
tion. The only comment noted was as follows: 
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Case Y. Practically a model set of specifica- 
tions calculated to control the building opera- 
tion throughout. 

Thus, one school board apparently was able 
to get full return for the money spent for archi- 
tectural service, while another board of educa- 
tion was buying in the dark. 

The planning and construction of school 
buildings is a highly technical work. As boards 
of education undertake work in this field, every 
safeguard should be utilized as the work pro- 
gresses. Three safeguards which have not been 
utilized sufficiently in the past are the three 
enumerated above: (1) setting up adequate 
educational specifications for the building; (2) 
analyzing working drawings to discover their 
adequacy and completeness; and (3) checking 
specifications to discover their conformity with 
the working drawings, and their completeness 
for the project in hand on which the board is 
spending many thousands of dollars. 

Checking List for School-Building Plans Devised in 
Accordance With the Strayer-Engelhardt- 
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CHECKING LIST 
Each item is to be rated A = Excellent; B = Medi- 
ocre; C = Poor; or X = Omitted. 
SECTION 1. PLOT PLANS 
1. The plot plan of site with the scale indicated on 
2. The boundaries showing size and shape of site.... 
3. The block plan of the proposed new building as it 
will be located on the site, together with an out- 
line of any existing buildings and their location 
on the premises in relation to the proposed new 
EI, feria cane ee Selo aeL aN Ra ted reas eas 
4. The location of sewer, water, electric, and gas 
mains in the streets with their connections to the 
PN. cawanirsteohir eas okneaGetotaeuss4ee0s. 
5. The location of sewage-disposal plant if such is 
to be installed, and location of light and power 
poles together with voltage and cycle........... 
6. The block plan of the new building shall be clear- 
ly distinguished from other buildings or data 
SHOW TA TRE GPAWING coos csi bss sac dasvesers« 
7. The contours of the entire surface of the ground 
and the proposed finished grade at building. Ele- 
vations of sufficient points above an established 
datum to give clear idea of the configuration of 
iy bias soit benise coe enaeassaresese es 
S: TRS MOIS GF CHE COMPASS. 6.5. ciciasccceasacesis 
9. The general description of property adjoining, 
and on the opposite side of the street. This is to 
include type of building and nature of its occu- 
 cccanduaeddesdenee1s se eeu Ansksdseeeenas 
SECTION 2. FLOOR PLANS 
1. There shall be required a plan of each floor of 
the building and of the roof. For buildings less 
than 100 feet in the greatest dimension, these 
drawings must be made 14-inch scale. A plan of 
the foundation walls and footings shall be re- 
quired in addition to those above mentioned 
unless such items can be shown on_ basement 
SOE: -5.5g G eA GRA AAE SE CHER Via Mest KE SENET 
2. If concrete construction is to be used, plans of all 
floors and roof where concrete is to be used shall 
be required and may be drawn at %-inch scale. 
These plans shall indicate the location of all col- 
umns, girders, and joists, and a schedule of size of 
each, properly numbered, must be given on eac 
drawing. (If necessary for a clear understand- 
ing of structural requirements, separate floor 
plans and roof plans, column schedules, etc., shall 
be furnished.) 


coe eee eee eee eee ee eeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
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3, On all floor plans, all rooms, windows and doors 
must be numbered consecutively, as: 
Sub-basement, B-1, B-2, B-3, etc. 
Basement, 1, 2, 3, etc. 
First Floor, 101, 102, 103, etc. 
Second Floor, 201, 202, 203, etc. 
Throughout sections and elevations, and in speci- 
fications and correspondence, references to any or 
several rooms, windows or doors shall be made 
Wea NE asi Sis ak eee SSH WN eee 
4. All plans shall be completely figured so that sizes 
of rooms, thickness of partitions and walls, etc., 
CAN DE TOAGHY GEtCPMINE? . oioscsissccawsdsesawees 
5. On the floor plan, there shall be a note or sched- 
ule of the kind of floor and base, material and 
wainscot and finish of room. If the building is not 
of fireproof construction, the direction and size 
of joists in each ceiling shall be indicated, unless 
SHOWN Gh StTUCtiTal DANS. ....... 6. cece acess 
6. Each floor plan shall show: 
(1) Section lines, indicating planes parallel to 
which drawings called for in Section 3 below are 
made, (2) the swing of all doors. The size of 
each door shall be marked. Glazing and tran- 
soms shall be noted, unless shown by detail draw- 
ings, (3) the interphone system, (4) the location 
of drinking fountains, (5) blackboards, (6) bul- 
letin or display boards, (7) the location of master 
clock, (8) the location of fire alarm boxes and 
gongs, (9) the location of electric base and floor 
plugs, (10) hatching for all tile, brick, stone, and 
concrete shown in section on plans so that they 
are readily distinguishable, (11) on ground or 
first-floor plan, a key to materials and a compass, 
(12) teachers’ closets or storeroom.............. 
7. A schedule shall accompany all floor plans, show- 
ing: 
(1) The number of each room, (2) the name and 
purpose of each room, (3) the dimensions of each 
room, (4) the number of windows of each di- 
mension, (5) the net glass area, (6) the ratio 
between the net glass area and floor area. 
Such schedule shall be in tabular form and shall 
be so arranged that for each column or row 
filled in by the architect, there shall be a blank 
column or row to be filled in by the checking 
authorities 


SECTION 3. SECTION PLANS 
1. There shall be at least two sections through the 
building at the same scale as the floor plans. 
At least one section line shall pass through the 
main stairway from the lowest to the highest 
level. All sections shall show the finished floor 
and ceiling levels. At least one longitude and one 
cross section are desirable. A datum line with 
plus and minus height above and below shall be 
UNE, Gis Sake SAAR Oe Ae hohe wee See 
2. If there are floors or ceilings at various levels, such 
sections or notes shall be made as will adequately 
show them and their relation to the levels of the 
main floors and ceilings. At least one end of 
each section line shall pass through the windows 
OE CR I ooo 5in 40h 5 895K OARS 
3. If there is an auditorium or a gymnasium, or if 
there are any rooms for mechanical equipment or 
moving-picture machines that cannot be shown 
on the two main sections, then such other sec- 
tions as may be necessary shall be made......... 
4. On all sections, the rooms through which the 
section line passes shall be numbered as on the 
plans. Doors and windows through or in front 
of which the section line passes must be numbered 
AT Wes sins ada nh ae hansen we ts 
5. There shall be indicated on all sections, either by 
elevations or sections: 
a) All of the items under Section 1-6, when pos- 
SEE kG inc SA a ESR OG. eA 
b) The different materials used for wall and ceil- 
ing construction, or finish, as plaster, wood, 
ies. HIM eey Cie) WOiikcsacicas dene eens 


SECTION 4. ELEVATIONS 
1. At least four elevations of each building shall be 
shown, drawn at the same scale as the plans, or to 
a larger scale as may be desirable in special cases. 
One half of each, when symmetrical, may be in 
outline only, if desired. The finished half shall 
show cornice, windows, belt courses, etc. The 
material used for the various parts of the exterior 
of the building, such as stone, brick, metal, wood, 
etc., shall be clearly indicated................. 
2. The floor level shall be clearly indicated on at 
least one end of each elevation................. 
3. All windows and door openings must be num- 
bered as on the plans........ pAb Gaoeeeaweswees 
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DR. BEN G. GRAHAM 
Superintendent of Schools-Elect, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 








SECTION 5. DETAILS 
1. Details at % inch, 34 inch, 1% inches or 3 inches, 
of all construction, finish and equipment are re- 
quired. Typical windows shall be shown by plan, 
elevation, and section at a large scale. All dif- 
ferent types of windows shall be detailed at a 
scale of not less than 34 inch. These details shall 
be completely figured so as to permit the clear 
glass opening of each type to be readily deter- 
mined, together with the distance of the sill above 
the finished floor and the head below the ceiling. . 
. The elevation and plan of the various types of 
doors shall be shown at a scale of not less than 34 
inch. In addition, full-sized details of doors, 
frames, and trims shall be shown................ 
3. Details of cupboards, instrument cases, apparatus 
room and pantry equipment, etc., where included 
in the contract, shall be shown at a scale of not 
less than 34 inch. Their elevations may be made 
OG. Si eOU, “GUO b aia cas candied dona Ghdaaae 
4. Complete details of a main stairway shall be 
shown at a scale of not less than 34 inch. String, 
newel, tread, riser and platform construction shall 
be clearly indicated thereon. Such details shall 
WE COMIICIEY BOUTOUs icc cide i iseseseaaseas 
. Moving-picture booth, if any, must be completely 
detailed in respect to construction and finish, and 
comply with the requirements of the National 
Board Of Fite UNGerwhters io sccciccscecaccvcaes 
6. The character of blackboard installation shall be 
drawn at a scale of not less than % inch. The 
shape and construction of chalk rail shall also be 
BNE is 55 CNG sk. VRC ORAS 4G SST RS TURE ONES 
7. A typical detail of the finish of the floor and wall 
of vent ducts in schoolrooms shall be shown at a 
scale Of Het lees than: 34 INCH.wk 5 66 cca de scans 


SECTION 6. PLUMBING PLANS 
For all plumbing installations in school buildings there 
shall be required: 

1. The plan of basement at a scale of not less than 
1g inch, showing the complete drainage sytem 
inside of the building, together with indication of 
points at which stacks and rain-water leaders 
rise. The size of all pipes, location and type of 
traps, location of cleanouts, etc., shall be shown, 
as well as the connection to main soil line of all 
basement fixtures and their vent lines............ 

SECTION 7. HEATING AND VENTILATING 
For all heating and ventilating installations in school 
buildings there shall be required: 

1. A plan of basement and all floors, including attic, 
at a scale of not less than % inch to the foot, 
with the following exception: In buildings more 
than one hundred feet in greatest dimension, a 
1%-inch scale may be used if desired. The plan 
shall show exact location and all connection of 
all mechanical apparatus pertaining to the system. 

2. At least one cross section of the boiler room and 
fanroom, showing all connections to and from 
boiler, heater, and fan, with piping, valving, and 
dampers shall be required.............eeeeeeees 

3. Plans shall show in detail any feature or connec- 
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tion concerning which there may be any doubt 

BS TO COMSUPU CON Gs sic ca. vsa Sade Gaaeueek eens 
4. All steam valves shall be specifically designated 

on plans and described in specifications.......... 

5. All valves in the boiler room or wherever steam is 
to be used at a pressure greater than 5 pounds 
shall have brass tags with an explanation of their 
UGB; HOO SIPORINCRI ONG 6666.66. 6 0:<ca sa cacaislatscneaeiar 

6. All dampers in ventilating systems shall have brass 

tags with an explanation of their use. See speci- 

fications. 

. Plans shall show, or a schedule shall contain, the 

following data: 

a) The total square feet of exposed wall, includ- 

WAG GNSS OL GACH POOR. 65.5 6:6 seccdiica as cieaesers 

b) The cubic contents of each room............ 

c) The amount of direct radiation at base of flues 

BO GEAVIEY GURUNID 65s bdidiasdandssasdonmeses 

d) The amount of indirect radiation at base of 

flues in a gravity system.................00. 

e) The sizes of all heat ducts and ventiducts.... 

f) The amount of radiation in tempering heaters 

and reheaters in a fan system............... 

g) The size of fresh-air-intake openings......... 
8. Specifications must state: 

a) The type and size of boiler or boilers........ 
b) The type and size of fans and normal speed of 

eT SORE sess aia Hhaes ors bre eA Te 
c) The velocities through heater, horizontal ducts 

and vertical risers in a fan system.......... 
d) The type of airwasher and humidifier, if any. . 
e) The type of thermostat control, if any 
f) The type of vacuum system, if any.......... 

9. A key to all symbols used must be given on each 

pe ON $6 ih 6 66:54, aR TS FS ACs BATTING 

SECTION 8. ELECTRICAL PLANS 
1. Each floor plan is reproduced showing the electric 

current available for all rooms.................. 
2. Check if electric current is provided for (1) light- 
ing, (2) signal systems, (3) cleaning, (4) radio, 
(5) projection machines, and (6) for use in the 
RIPPON 65 50 508 vo5.:d 3 ark Wa ee Sa ik CR 

3. Plans should be checked for the building telephone 
system, as well as for direct connections with the 
SS reece er rr rr 

4. Plans should be checked for provisions for motors 
in connection with all ventilating units and all 
shop units in which motors can be used 

5. Check for the location of switches............... 
6. Key to all electric symbols is shown on the plans. 

Summarize briefly but definitely your judgment con- 

cerning these plans. 

DR. GRAHAM BECOMES SUPER- 
INTENDENT AT PITTSBURGH 
Dr. Ben G. Graham, who was recently elected 

as superintendent of schools at Pittsburgh, Pa., 

succeeds the late William M. Davidson. Dr. 

Graham is a native of western Pennsylvania, 

and was graduated from the New Castle High 

School and from Westminster College with the 

A.B. degree. He also holds a master’s degree 

from the University of Pittsburgh, and a doctor 

of science degree from Westminster College. 

Dr. Graham began his teaching career in the 
rural schools of Lawrence county, and after 
three years’ experience became supervising prin- 
cipal in a school at New Wilmington. In 1904, 
Dr. Graham was made principal of the high 
school at Canonsburg, and subsequently became 
a teacher in the Washington and Jefferson Col- 
lege. He then became principal of the Greens- 
burg High School, and two years later he went 
to Pittsburgh as a teacher of chemistry in the 
Central High School. In 1916, Dr. Graham 
was made principal of the Latimer Junior High 
School, and the next year was made principal 
of the Irwin Avenue Junior High School. In 
1919, Dr. Graham was elected superintendent 
of schools at New Castle, a position which he 
held for six and one-half years. 

In 1926, upon the recommendation of Dr. 
Davidson, the school board appointed Dr. Gra- 
ham associate superintendent of schools, on the 
superintendent’s staff. In 1928, upon the resig- 
nation of Dr. Foster, Dr. Graham was named 
first associate superintendent. Later he was 
placed in charge of the high schools. 

Following the death of Dr. Davidson, Dr. 
Graham was named acting superintendent of 
schools, and later became head of the school 
system. 
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Classroom Comparisons 


Samuel A. Challman, State Director of Schoolhouse Planning, St. Paul, Minn. 


Every elementary-school building, simple 
though it may seem at first glance, presents a 
problem, the solution of which involves the 
consideration of a number of factors. Among 
these the educational, the architectural, the en- 
gineering, and the sanitary features are the 
most important. When building costs were low 
and the elementary curriculum, relatively speak- 
ing, free from complexities, the problem could 
be quite satisfactorily met. But, with the high 
cost of construction, the enriched curriculum, 
and the different types of school organization 
-now developed, the problem presents a more 
difficult aspect. 

Before proceeding very far, it becomes quite 
apparent that no general plan, or any uniform 
standards, can be laid down that will fit all ele- 
mentary schools. Each type of school repre- 
sents, or should represent, a fundamental idea 
as to the educational service which it seeks to 
render. The standards for the service to be 
given will naturally vary with the type of school 
established. But, at no time should the object 
of having a school fit the educational needs of 
the community be lost sight of. 


Our Changing Practice 


On the other hand, restrictions in planning 
which do not allow for a certain degree of flex- 
ibility in the use of rooms are likely to prove 
embarrassing. The educational practices of to- 
day may not be those of tomorrow. The primary 
room of today may be assigned to the sixth 
grade tomorrow. What is taught by the class- 
room teacher today may be taught by the radio 
tomorrow. All of which indicates that no matter 
how well we try to care for the conditions of 
today, we cannot hope to meet satisfactorily the 
conditions which are likely to confront us on 
the morrow. 

According to information furnished by the U. 
S. Office of Education, there are approximate- 
ly 22,800,000 pupils in the elementary schools 
of the country. About 1,300,000 of these are 
attending special schools in which the newer 
ideas with regard to educational training are 
being developed. The great number, practically 
21,500,000, are in attendance upon the estab- 
lished conventional schools which adhere to the 
generally accepted form of school organization 
found throughout the country. For this great 
mass of children it is essential that the physical 
conditions be made as hygienic, comfortable, 
safe, and sanitary as possible. They are at an 
age when they are susceptible to conditions 
which undermine health, and affect mental atti- 
tudes, social contacts, and moral standards. 


A Study of Classrooms 


Millions of children are already housed as ad- 
vantageously as our knowledge of proper condi- 
tions permit, but other millions are attending 
schools, both in urban and rural districts, which 
are far from giving childhood the opportunities 
and facilities for physical and mental develop- 
ment to which they are entitled. In order to 
have a basis on which to compare the various 
conditions which should be observed in the 
planning of new elementary-school buildings, 
the National Council on Schoolhouse Construc- 
tion has collected from various cities and states 
typical plans of elementary classroom units. 
Six of these are herewith presented as indicative 
of the features which, in the estimation of those 
charged with the preparation of plans, have 
been deemed important. 

As a mere floor plan gives only a partial con- 
ception of the classroom, it will be noted that 
elevations of the inside walls and partitions 
have been included. In this way the various 


features may be better visualized and the loca- 
tion of equipment indicated. A study of these 
plans will show a general acceptance of most 
of the features incorporated in the plans, but 
considerable diversity in the way they are made 
available. 


General Dimensions Vary 


In the matter of dimensions of schoolrooms, 
it should be noted that Chicago, for example, 
makes seating provision for 48 pupils in 6 rows 
of seats, with 8 seats to each row. The dimen- 
sions of its typical elementary class are 30 ft. 
7 in. by 24 ft. 3 in. by 13 ft., which means a 
floor area per pupil of 15.4 square feet. The 
State of Minnesota in its typical classroom lim- 
its the seating capacity to a maximum of 40 
pupils. The dimensions of its largest classroom 
are 30 ft. by 22 ft. by 12 ft. This allows for 
5 rows of seats, with 8 pupils to each row. It 
provides 16.5 square feet per pupil. The State 
of New York makes its typical classroom slight- 
ly larger. Its actual maximum dimensions are 
30 ft. 2 in. by 23 ft. 2 in. by 12 ft. The pupils 
are seated in 5 rows of seats, with 8 seats to 
each row. The floor area per pupil is 17.4 square 
feet. 

As to the number of doors from corridors to 
classroom, the cities of Chicago and Los Angeles 
and the State of Wisconsin require that there 
shall be two, located near each end of the room, 
while the city of Rochester and the States of 
Minnesota and New York call for only one, and 
this near the front end of the room. Five of the 
plans show glass in the upper part of the door 
while the sixth, the city of Los Angeles, does 
not appear to consider this feature material. On 
the other hand, Los Angeles has transoms over 
each door and breeze windows in the partition 
between the corridor and the classroom. The 
other five plans show no such windows or tran- 
soms. This may be readily explained by climatic 
conditions prevailing in the various places. 


Clothes Lockers and Storage Cases 


In providing facilities for hanging the chil- 
dren’s outer garments, Chicago installs lockers 
between the corridor and the classroom parti- 
tion, Rochester uses sectional wardrobes equip- 
ped with doors opening directly into the class- 
room, the State of New York wardrobes or coat- 
rooms, and the city of Los Angeles and the 
States of Minnesota and Wisconsin coatrooms. 

When it comes to bookcases and supply cabi- 
nets, there appears to be considerable variation. 
Each of the plans, however, show provision of 
some kind for books and supplies. The distribu- 
tion system in the various schools very likely 
affect this feature materially. 

Bulletin boards are shown in each of the 6 
plans. This feature has become quite general in 
elementary schools, during recent years, and 
space provisions for the same have been gradu- 
ally increasing. 


ae ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
QUANTITY VS. PRICE 


“All works of quality must bear a price 
in proportion to the skill, time, expense, 
and risk attending their invention, manu- 
facture, and installation. Those things 
called dear are, when justly estimated, the 
cheapest. A composition for cheapness and 
not for excellence of workmanship is the 
most frequent and certain cause of the 
rapid decay and entire destruction of arts 
and manufacture.”—Ruskin. 
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Blackboards are an important part of the 
elementary-classroom equipment. Chicago, Los 
Angeles, and the State of Minnesota apparently 
use all available wall space, except the window 
wall for blackboards. The States of Wisconsin 
and New York restrict blackboards to the front 
wall and the wall opposite the windows. Roches- 
ter uses swinging blackboards, four in number, 
on the front wall and runs a blackboard across 
the rear wall. The amount of blackboard needed 


in elementary classrooms is at present a much 
mooted question. 


Heating and Ventilation Practice 


In Chicago, the heating and the ventilation 
systems are combined, and all elementary class- 
rooms are heated by an indirect system supply- 
ing heated air with 6 air changes per hour for 
each classroom. Heat and vent flues are located 
in the interior wall between the corridor and the 
classroom. In Rochester and in the States of 
Minnesota, New York, and Wisconsin direct 
radiation is used, and a supply of air is provided 
by means of unit ventilators placed along the 
window wall in each room. In Rochester and in 
the State of New York, the air is vented 
through the wardrobe into a vent flue. In Wis- 
consin it is vented through a flue located in the 
cloakroom, while in Minnesota, corridor venting 
is general in buildings erected within the past 
three years. Thermostatic control is now so 
common as to call for no comment. 

The plans also reveal that provision is being 
made for the installation of radio with loud- 
speakers in each classroom. What changes this 
is likely to bring about is an interesting ques- 
tion. Other minor features which add to the 
serviceableness of the building are the clock, 
the telephone, and vacuum outlets. 

It is generally conceded that natural lighting 
of classrooms should be unilateral. Either 4, 5, 
or 6 windows, according to architectural design, 
supply the amount of glass area considered 
necessary. The amount ordinarily varies be- 
tween one fourth to one sixth of the floor area, 
and this requirement has been observed in the 
plans shown. The artificial illumination is indi- 
cated on only three of the plans, but is also pro- 
vided in the other three. The amount of arti- 
ficial illumination required is still a matter con- 
cerning which there is no agreement, but an 
illumination of 5 foot candles at each desk, 
without objectionable glare and with good dis- 
tribution, has been suggested by the Illuminat- 
ing Engineering Society as a minimum require- 
ment, while the recommendation is made that 
10 foot candles would be preferable in class- 
rooms. 


More Study Needed 


While the plans herewith presented are few 
in number and do not offer sufficient basis for 
any important deductions, they nevertheless 
represent what has been found by observation, 
and investigation to be conducive to the best 
interests of children, in the light of our present 
knowledge. Some philanthropic agency could 
render an invaluable service to childhood by 
financing a research into the problems of proper 
elementary-school conditions. Such an inquiry 
should be broad enough in its scope to consider 
most merely the physical, the physiological, the 
moral, the social and other aspects of the case, 
but should include the development of the 
whole child, not only in school, but also outside 
of school. Until such time as this can be done 
we shall have to content ourselves with hobbling 
along as we have in the past, adhering to the 
good that we have discovered, and eliminating 
the errors that we have made. 
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The Plan of the High-School Commercial Unit 


Commercial training has experienced a greater 
growth in recent years than any other division 
of secondary education. High-school adminis- 
trators and commercial teachers are almost 
unanimous in setting up as the immediate aim 
of commercial education, the general prepara- 
tion for business careers. With this aim in mind, 
these administrators have made _ important 
changes in the high-school commercial program, 
principally in respect to the variety of courses 
offered in the department. With these changes 
has come the necessity of a well-developed phys- 
ical plant, suitable in all respects for carrying 
out this extended commercial program. The 
present investigation purposes to determine the 
extent to which the commercial units are mak- 
ing these building and equipment provisions. 

One hundred twenty-five of the largest high 
schools in twenty North Central states have 
cooperated in furnishing the data here pre- 
sented. These larger high schools seem to offer 
a greater range as well as a more desirable list 
of practices as employed by high-school prin- 
cipals. The report is limited to the physical 
plant and the equipment provided. 

Location of Commercial Unit. Administra- 
tive officers of these larger high schools are ap- 
parently appreciating the benefits which accrue 
to the entire institution by having the depart- 
ment located in a unit, very near the center of 
the plant, and in close connection with the ad- 
ministrative offices. This arrangement enables 
the commercial department to supplement the 
regular clerical help in the offices. Such a loca- 
tion further makes possible the operation of 
such features as the high-school bank, book- 
store, student-activities association, in. their 
logical connection, as a part of the commercial 
department. 

Fifty-five per cent of the high schools have 
the commercial rooms located as a unit, and 
62 per cent are reported to be centrally located 
in the high-school building. Of those having a 
centrally located unit, the prevailing floor is the 
second, since 72 per cent are so reported. 

Rooms Included. Table I lists the rooms in- 
cluded in the commercial departments. These 
are distributed according to the number of stu- 
dents enrolled in the commercial departments 
of the schools. The table shows that 12 of the 
schools enroll fewer than 200, while 44 enroll 
more than 600 in the commercial departments. 
The median enrollment in the department is 
475 students. Three rooms are found in all the 
units, namely, bookkeeping laboratory, type- 
writing room, and stenography room. The uni- 


TABLE I. Number of High Schools According to Enrollment 
in Commercial Department Having Various Rooms in 
the Commercial Unit 
Number According io Commercial Enrollment 


Type Less Tot 
of Than 201 301 401 §01 Over Numby 
Room 200 300 400 500 600 6% \chool 
Bookkeeping 
Laboratory 12 2 20 12 14 44 125 
I vpewriting 12 23 20 12 14 44 25 
Stenographs 12 23 20 12 14 44 125 
Commercial 
Recitation 10 21 18 12 14 44 119 
Instructors’ Office g 19 7 7 24 59 
Bank 2 7 7 " 12 44 
Commercial 
Laboratory 2 5 7 f 4 19 37 
store and 
Supply Roor 1 1 12 21 
fotal Number 
Schools in 
Fach Group ] 2 20 12 14 44 125 


versal presence of these rooms indicates that 
the subjects provided for are basic in the com- 
mercial department. At least one commercial 
recitation room is provided by 95 per cent of 
the schools. Such a room is used for commercial 
geography, arithmetic, and law, and related sub- 
jects. As many as 86 per cent of the replies 
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show that other academic classrooms are used 
for commercial classes during the day. An addi- 
tional commercial laboratory as found in 29.6 
per cent of the schools, combines the office prac- 
tice training, banking, and similar types of com- 
mercial work. 

Number of Rooms. These schools vary con- 
siderably in the ratio of number of rooms de- 
voted to commercial subjects to the number of 
students enrolled in the department. Table II 
points out the practices as found. The median 
number of enrolled pupils per room used for 
the commercial department is 34 for the entire 
group. This same median is quite consistent for 
the various groups of schools based on their 
enrollments in the commercial departments. 
The median is largest in the schools enrolling 
more than 600 pupils in that department. 


TABLE If. Number of High Schools According to Enroll- 
ment in Commercial Department Per Room Provided 
in that Unit 


Number Vumber According to Enrollment 
Pupils Per Less Total 
{cademic Than 201 301 401 $01 Over Number 
Room 200 30 400 30 am 60 Sch 
Under 25 1 ? 1 1 ; Q 
26 30 3 5 7 ? 5 11 
31 — 35 5 ) 4 : 3 8 
a) 4 4 l $ 
4) ~45 \ i 
Ohnver 45 2 11 17 
Tota 
Number 1 $ 
Media $ 4 
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Bookkeeping Room. The numbers of pupil 
stations provided in the bookkeeping rooms 
range from 18 to 216 with a median of 36. This 
median is 2 less than is provided by the typical 
academic classroom in the same schools. The 
median area of the bookkeeping rooms is 640 
square feet, an average of 16.1 square feet per 
pupil. It appears that the greatest economy is 
not being practiced by administrators in this 
respect. A bookkeeping room might well pro- 
vide for 40 to 50 students under supervision of 
a single teacher. 

Ample blackboard space is provided since the 
median area is 185 square feet. Nearly one third 
of the rooms have no bulletin-board space, while 
the median area of those so provided is 12 
square feet. Forty-two per cent of the rooms 
have individual tables or desks for students, 
while 23 per cent have tables which accommo- 
date two students each. 

Twenty-three per cent also have special desks 
for specialized office work. These data are pre- 
sented in Table III. Tables III to VI inclusive 
also list another factor which is self-explanatory. 
TABLE III. Percentage of High Schools Having Certain 

Items of Equipment in the Bookkeeping Room and 

Percentage of Heads of Departments Classifying 


the Item Essential, Desirable, or Undesirable 
Per Cent of Schools 


Having Consider Consider’ Consider 

Item Item Essential Desirahle Undesirable 
leacher Desk 100 199 ) n 
Business Periodical ¢ 100 0 0 
Reference Book 92 100 0 0 
Bookcase 9? 100 0 
Business Forn 90 104 
Paper Punch R2 5 5 ) 
Display Boards 82 190 0 
Display Case 4? 100 ) ) 
Inkwells a? 75 2 17 
Storage Cabinet 78 48 12 0 
Tables with Drawers 75 59 +1 19 
Bookkeeping Desk 72 4? 10 
Adding Machine $7 14 47 
Calculator 6 i? g ) 
Keys with Cabinet 5 6? 2 10 
Accounting Handbook 5 4] 1" ) 
Teacher's File 4 ? 64 1 
Special Desks 2 3 1? 65 
Comptometer 21 55 »? 
Bookkeeping Machine 11 »? 3? 14 





The head of the commercial department was 
asked to check each listed item of equipment as 
to whether it was considered, (1) essential, (2) 
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TABLE IV. Percentage of High Schools Having Cert in 
Items of Equipment in the Typewriting Room, and Per 
centages of Heads of Departments Classifying the 
Item Essential, Desirable, or Undesirable 
Per Cent of Schools 


Having Consider Consider Consid 

Item Item Essential Desirable Undesir 
Typewriters 100 100 0 0 
Tables for Machines 100 100 0 ) 
Straight Chairs 100 100 0 
Keyboard Charts 100 100 0 
Teacher's Desk ; 100 100 0 0 
Desk Tray 88 62 27 11 
Dictionary . 88 100 0 0 
Reference Books 76 62 8 
Individual Tables 76 83 7 10 
Different Makes 

Typewriters 72 R3 17 
Diagram Charts 72 63 37 
Phonograph 72 79 13 
Rhythm Record 72 79 13 
Teacher's Filing 

Cabinets 65 72 18 1] 
Stop Watch 38 22 54 24 
Group Tables 24 10 7 a3 
Special Desks 23 45 42 13 
Desk Bell 17 24 71 5 
Display Case 1? 39 4? 19 
Metronome x 12 78 l 


desirable but not essential, or (3) undesirabk 
To illustrate, all department heads consider 
essential such items as teachers’ desk, business 
periodicals, reference books, bookcase, business 
forms, display boards or cases. These same 
items are found in at least 82 per cent of al! 
the schools. 

Stenography Room. Eighty-eight per cent 01 
the stenography rooms are reported to be wholly 
separate rooms. The remaining 12 per cent ar 
separated by office partitions, partially glass 
Only 6 per cent of the schools report that they 
have more than one room devoted to stenog 
raphy. The median floor area of this room i- 
725 square feet, with provision for 37 students 
Sixty-two per cent provide individual student 
desks, while 38 per cent have tables. Bulletin 
boards are reported in 88 per cent, and a book 
case in 71 per cent of the entire group. 

Typewriting Room. In every case the type 
writing room is located adjacent to the stenog 
raphy room. This permits a closer co6peration 
in the work of these two branches. The room is 
approximately equal in size to that of the aca 
demic classroom, since it has a floor area of 69 
square feet. The room provides for 42 student: 
at one time. In 86 per cent of these rooms the 
typewriting tables are individual. In these cases 
the prevailing size of table is 18 by 32 inches 
Table IV shpws that the items of typewriters. 
tables for the machines, straight chairs, kes 
board charts, and teacher’s desks are found in al! 
of the typewriting rooms. These same items ar 
considered essential by the heads of these de 
partments. These are apparently the important! 
items of equipment in this room. Different 
makes of typewriters are found in only 72 pet 
cent of the schools, and considered essential by 
83 per cent of the department heads. These in- 
structors maintain that typists going out from 
the school should be familiar with various 
makes of machines. A practical solution might 
involve a survey of the typical business institu- 
tions of the community. The proportion of type- 
writers purchased might be about the same as 
the survey shows in use in the community. 

Commercial Laboratory. There may be con 
siderable confusion in the use of the names for 
the rooms, commercial laboratory and _ office 
practice room. They are taken here to be more 
or less synonymous. They may at least be 
assumed to provide for the same type of instruc 
tion. This room is found in 29.6 per cent of the 
schools. Since the need for calculating- and 
bookkeeping-machine operators has become so 
great, it seems probable that most of these 
schools in the near future will make provisions 
for this type of instruction. Such instruction in 


(Concluded on Page 137) 
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THE WASHINGTON PARK AND 
WILLIAM HORLICK SENIOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS, RACINE, 

bi WISCONSIN 


: F. M. Longanecker, Superintendent of 
: Schools, Racine, Wisconsin 
Hl At the close of the world war the public 


schools of Racine, Wisconsin, were operating 
under the eight-four plan. Practically all the 
buildings in the city were badly overcrowded. 
The city a few years prior to the war, and dur- 
ing the war, had grown very rapidly. Due to 
war-time restrictions on building operations, the 
city therefore had not been able to keep pace 
with the growth of the schools. 

In the elementary schools, classes were being 
held in temporary rooms, in gymnasiums, and 
in some cases, in what were virtually atti 
rooms. In several buildings, the children were 
on part time. The high school was housed in a 
building erected in the early nineties. High- 
school classes were conducted in five or six 
different buildings, quarters which were in most 
cases wholly unsuited for school purposes. 

With the close of the world war, the board 
of education adopted the six-three-three, or 
junior-high-school plan, and plans were made 

' lor the immediate erection of three junior high 
schools. This furnished relief to the elementary 
schools by removing the seventh and eighth 
xrades from all the elementary schools. It also 
furnished relief to the high school by removing 
' the ninth grade. The normal capacity of the 
three junior high schools was approximately 
2,000 to 2,100 pupils. One of these junior high 
} schools was opened in September, 1921; the 
second in November, 1921; and the third in 
September, 1922. These three buildings were 
: described in the April, 1923, issue of the 
J SCHOOL Boarp JouRNAL. While this furnished 
: some relief for the high school, it was only 
temporary, and the situation in the high school 
again became acute. The relief afforded the ele- 
5 mentary schools also was only temporary. In 
1924 and 1925 large additions were made to 
two elementary schools and a new elementary . J 
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school was constructed, all of these projects be- 
ing carried on simultaneously. 

The high-school question, however, remained 
unsolved. There was considerable debate as to 
whether the city should provide one or two 
senior high schools. After mature deliberation, 
it was decided to provide for two high schools, 
to be erected simultaneously. Looking forward 
to the time when new high-school facilities 
would be needed, the board of education in 1918 
had acquired a 14-acre site adjacent to Wash- 
ington Park. Washington Park is located in the 
heart of the south side residence section and 
contains 58 acres, not including the high-school 
site. In this park there is a considerable section 
of native timber. There are also a 9-hole munici- 
pal golf course and other recreational facilities 
including a beautiful municipal clubhouse. The 
park makes a very ideal recreational center and 
is generously patronized. Fortunately, one cor- 
ner of the park, 14 acres, was available. This 
park is located somewhat south of the center of 
population of the city. Because of its proximity 
to Washington Park, the school was named the 
Washington Park High School. 

About the same time, Mr. William Horlick 
presented to the board of education a 12-acre 
site on the north side of the city. The arrange- 
ments for the purchase of the Washington Park 
site of 14 acres, and the acceptance of the gift 
from Mr. William Horlick, occurred at the 
meeting of the board of education held in Sep- 
tember, 1918. By resolution, adopted by the 
board of education at this meeting, it was de- 
cided the school to be erected on the Horlick 
site should be called the William Horlick High 
School. 

It will be seen, therefore, that in the last 
decade the city of Racine has accomplished 
three major objectives in its building program, 
namely, the building of three junior high schools 
almost simultaneously. the building of two large 
additions to two elementary schools, the con- 
struction of a new elementary school at about 
the same time, and more recently the simultane- 
ous construction of two senior high schools. The 
latter is probably a somewhat unusual procedure 
for a city the size of Racine, with a population 
according to the 1930 census of 67,515. 

Owing to a somewhat peculiar distribution of 
population, it was not possible to divide the 
school district of Racine into two equal parts 
for high-school purposes, therefore the two 
buildings are not of equal size, the Washington 
Park being about 50 per cent larger than the 
William Horlick. 

In 1910, the public-school enrollment of the 
city was 5,850, in 1920 it had grown to 9,191, 
and in 1930 it was 13,031. In 1910, the high- 
school enrollment was 600. This was a four-year 
high school. In 1920, the high-school enrollment 
had grown to 1,259 and the school was still a 
four-year high school. In 1930, the Washington 
Park High School had an enrollment of 1,220 
and the William Horlick 551. The high schools 
of 1930 were three-year or senior high schools. 
For the current year (1930-31) the total enroll- 
ment of the two senior high schools will be some- 
what in excess of 2,000. The ninth grades in 
the junior high schools have an enrollment of 
approximately 1,000. In other words, the enroll- 
ments in the four years of the public-school 
course have increased from 600 in 1910, to ap- 
proximately 3,000 in 1930. The population of 
the city in 1910 was 38,002, and in 1930 it 
was 67,515. 

In view of this experience during the past 
twenty years the board of education at the pres- 
ent time has under consideration the purchase 
of a high-school site for a third prospective 
high school. 

The choice of architects, the preparation of 
plans, and advertising for bids consumed con- 
siderable time. Contracts were let for both 
buildings in June, 1927, and construction was 
immediately begun. The William Horlick High 
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School was completed and occupied in Septem- 
ber, 1928, and the Washington Park High 
School in January, 1929. The old Racine High 
School building occupied half a block near the 
downtown business section. This land was sold 
to the county, and the remaining half of the 
block was also acquired by the county, so at 
the present time an eleven-story courthouse is 
being erected on that site. Both high-school 
buildings are located a considerable distance 
away from the business sections. The Washing- 
ton Park building is almost at the exact center 
of the population served by this building. The 
William Horlick building. however, is nearer 
the edge of the city to the northwest. Because 
the business section is to the south and the 
lake to the east, the future growth naturally 
will be compelled to move in the direction of 
the building and in time it, too, will be in the 
center of its population. 


The Washington Park High School 


The Washington Park High School has 51 
teacher stations distributed as follows: 

27 academic classrooms 

2 study halls with a joint capacity of about 225 

14 special rooms and laboratories as follows: pub- 

lic speaking, visual education, art, music, com 
mercial (4), science (4), and household arts (2) 

There are six shops as follows: printing, me- 
chanical drawing, woodworking, electrical con- 
struction, machine shop, and patternmaking. 

In the physical-education department there 
are separate gymnasiums for boys and girls, 
a separate corrective exercise room, teamrooms 
for the home team and visiting teams, and ap- 
paratus-storage rooms. The boys’ gymnasium 
floor is 60 by 96 ft. and the girls’ gymnasium 
50 by 80 ft., the balcony in the boys’ gymna- 
sium has a maximum seating capacity of 2,500. 
The locker rooms are well lighted and commo- 
dious. Shower rooms are located under the vis- 
itors’ balconies. 

The library is 30 by 64 ft. The cafeteria 
which is 42 by 91 ft., is capable of accommo- 
dating 450 at one time. The building, which has 
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WILLIAM HORLICK HIGH SCHOOL, RACINE, WISCONSIN 


J. Mandor Matson, Architect, Racine, Wisconsin 


a normal capacity of 1,285 pupils, was occu- 
pied for the first time on January 3, 1929. 
Although it has been in use for less than two 
years, the enrollment for the current year 
1930-31, will be somewhat more than 1,400 
pupils. 

The building was planned on the semidetach- 
ed-unit plan, the physical-education unit occu- 
pying the east end of the building with separate 
entrances, and the auditorium, still to be 
erected, to occupy the west end of the building 
The middle, or academic section, is three stories 
in height and houses the academic classes, the 
science, and commercial departments. The com- 
mercial department has a separate suite of 
rooms on the second floor and the science de- 
partment has a separate suite on the third floor. 
The manual-arts shops which are housed in a 
one-story section on the west side of the build- 
ing are located in the rear of the auditorium 
and cafeteria. 

Probably the most distinctive feature of the 
building is the library, which is opposite the 
main entrance of the building and connected 





directly with both study halls. Above the library 
is the visual-education room without any nat- 
ural light. This room is fully equipped with 
visual-education apparatus and is capable of 
seating 175 pupils. 

The building may be enlarged by the addition 
of another wing on the east side. Fortunately, 
the site is large enough to permit a very large 
addition if necessary. The corridor floors are 
terrazzo and the classroom floors in the aca 
demic rooms are asbestone. In the library and 
laboratories, rubber-stone tile has been used 
The longest dimension from east to west is 517 
ft. and from north to south 254 ft. The total 
cost of the building was $835,000, and the cost 
of the equipment was $120,000. 


The William Horlick High School 
The William Horlick High School has 38 
teacher stations distributed as follows: 
17 academic classrooms 
1 study hall with a capacity of 100 
12 special rooms and laboratories as follows: pub 
lic speaking, art, music, commercial (3), science 
(4) household arts (2) 
(Continued on Page 140) 
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Childs and Smith, Architects, Chicago, Illinois 
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Planning Libraries for Elementary and Junior High Schools 
Frank A. Childs, A. I. A., Chicago, Illinois 


Modern educational literature indicates that 
many schoolmen are aware of the fact that edu- 
cation does not carry over into adult life. One 
method of encouraging such a carryover is the 
consistent development, in school, of the read- 
ing habit. 

Questionnaires sent out to schools by the 
firm of Childs & Smith, architects, in an effort 
to base the planning of school reading quarters 
on the reading activities of the school seem to 
indicate two well-defined trends: 

1. A decentralized organization of reading 
activities in which books and other literature 
pertinent to subjects of the curriculum are 
housed in the centers (rooms or suites of rooms) 
used by special departments, such as literature, 
history, science, civics, etc., where the reading 
is constantly supervised by the teachers, con- 
cerned, and 

2. A centralized organization of reading ma- 
terials resulting in a single, well-equipped 
library, centrally located, open to all depart- 
ments, carefully organized according to profes- 
sional library techniques, and in charge of a 
trained librarian who serves both teachers and 
pupils in the development of projects, classroom 
assignments, and free reading. 

Before an architect can successfully plan a 
school, he must know whether a centralized or 
a decentralized library program is called for. 
To clarify the problem, let us examine in some 
detail the physical equipment suggested by the 
elementary school of Highland Park, IIl., pic- 
tures of which are shown. 

Here, American history classes carry on in a 
room equipped in the Colonial style. To more 
closely associate every phase of the Colonial 
period in his mind, each student assembles a 
loose-leaf file of some one hundred or more 
pages of legal cap size, illustrating the life of 
those days: the streets, churches, houses, gar- 
dens, doorways, interiors, beautiful — stair- 
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cases, fireplaces, chairs, tables, draperies, cos- 
tumes, etc. 

What more logical study of an epoch than 
this, initiating in the mind of the pupils a love 
and appreciation of fitting and beautiful things, 
so utterly lacking in the superficial study of art 
in most of our schools of today 
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In every phase of the work, books other than 
texts are demanded and these are found genet 
ously displayed in the history suite which ts 
equipped with low shelving and reading tables 
The literature suite has also its quota of shelves 
and tables and its generous supply of books in 
charge of the literature teacher 

A very different problem for the architect ts 
that presented when a school decides to cen 
tralize its reading activities in one large reading 
room in charge of a trained librarian. Beautiful 
examples of this kind of development in the 
elementary school are to be found in the Mt 
Auburn School in Cleveland, in a number of 
schools in Long Beach, California, and in the 
Lincoln School, New York City. 

Here the book resources of the whole school 
are centralized in a single, large, well-equipped 
room closely resembling the children’s room of 
the public library. Such classroom collections 
as exist are sent out from the central library as 
temporary loans, and every encouragement is 
given to children to come to the library both for 
assigned work and for personal reasons. 

setween these two well-defined types are 
some not so well defined. We may illustrate by 
reports coming from Seattle where the book 
collection is centralized, but the activities are 
in charge of a reading teacher who devotes halt 
of each period to conducting classroom activ! 
ties in reading and literature. Attendance 1s 
scheduled by groups and projects outside of 
reading are not specially emphasized. 

It is obvious that for the centralized type, the 
architect draws largely on the children’s depart 
ment of the public library for his ideas. But to 
the children’s reading room of the public libra 
ry, he adds the school conference rooms and a 
librarian’s workroom. 

In the junior high school the well-equipped 
centralized library is more often found than in 
the elementary school. Here architecture fol 
lows rather closely the best plans evolved for 
high-school libraries.' Standards for such libra 
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ries were set up some years ago by the Ameri- 
can Library Association and the National Edu- 
cation Association.” 

Such items as the amount of floor space per 
reader, heights of shelving, chairs, and tables 
for various types of libraries, and dimensions 
of files, are all carefully treated in publications 
such as those previously mentioned. 

It is the work of the architect to adapt them 
§ to local situations, so to locate the room that it 

will be accessible to all parts of the building, to 
design it so that its activities may be easily 
supervised by a limited staff, and to see that it 
is so placed that it may easily be expanded to 
meet the needs of future growth. Finally, all 
requirements of plan, equipment, and detail 
hould be so treated by the architect to insure 
in attractive ad dignified interior. 

Phe location of the library in the school plan 
hould always be a central one, communicating 
with study halls if this fast-disappearing feature 
if our modern school is demanded. The rapidly 
increasing use of the school at night by the com- 
unity is already dictating its location on the 
entrance floor grouped with other features pos- 

sible of use by the general public. As to size, 
it should accommodate at least 10 per cent of 
the school enrollment, and more, if possible. It 
hould permit of expansion and should not be 
olaced between fixed features, such as stairs or 
toilets. While a 12-ft. ceiling is adequate for 
elementary buildings, a 15-ft. ceiling is desir- 
ible for junior and senior high schools, which 
of high windows with 7-ft. shelving 
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ELM STREET SCHOOL, HIGHLAND PARK, ILLINOIS a 
(8-Grade Elementary) , : : ae dae . 
The above illustration is the homeroom for one group, and three other groups occupy it FUTURE DEVELOPMENT OF LIBRARY, LONGFELLOW ELEMENTARY 
one period each day. The view is toward the front of the room There are four round ‘ lin HOOL . ON cA. MIt nga ’ 
tables in the room, each accommodating, with book shelving under its top, eight pupils Childs and 3t \r ects, Chicago, — 
The two rectangular tables display books 


work in the history and geography rooms 
ay preciable. Books scattered over 

The “winter bouquets” 
such as, i 
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the picture, feterita, sudan grass, brox 


m corn 
cases purchased from equipment companies 
from time to time as requirements and policies 
change. 

In the centralized organization, the librarian’s 
workroom needs inclosed shelving under lock 
and key for some five hundred volumes; a sup- 
ply cupboard and work counter. The room 
should be equipped with sink, hot and cold 
water, and electric power or gas outlets for vari- 
ous purposes. A coat-closet unit and an ordinary 
worktable, with two or more chairs for assist- 
ants, complete the furniture for this space. 

Racks for displaying twenty or thirty maga- 
zines, with space below for storage of three or 
more back numbers, are desirable. Adequate 
filing cases for magazine articles, clippings, 
illustrations, historical, art and scientific sub- 
jects, are a rapidly increasing requirement of 
the modern school. At least one conference room 
and more, if possible, for study, discussion, and 
project work of special groups, under general 
supervision from the main desk, is highly de- 
sirable. 

The library plans submitted with this paper 
are actual examples, some planned six or eight 
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parent-teachers’ roor ind librarian’s room 


of history and travel especially to 


supplement the 


from this device have been very 
the tables are to attract attention to their contents 
represent the product of the school garden, f 


torage grasses, ct 


years ago before library requirements and poli- 
cies were less clearly formulated. Two or more 
diagrams show the impossibility of extension 
and the necessity of a change in location, if this 
educational feature is to be developed along 
modern lines. Other diagrams show future devel- 
opment of actual present plans to provide in- 
creased library facilities 

Suggestive steps to be followed to insure ade- 
quate library plans: 

1. Study, discussion, and selection of service 
desired — centralized or decentralized. 

2. Complete outline of requirements in detail, 
submitted in writing to the architect, signed by 
the superintendent, principal, librarian, and 
school-library supervisor. 

a) Shelving capacity —- present and future 

b) Seating capacity — present and future. 

c) Number of rooms subsidiary to main 
reading room (ie., conference, workroom, and 
lecture rooms). 

d) Relation to other rooms in building and 


use by public after school hours. 

ce) Complete list of all equipment items, suc! 
as card index and clipping files, bulletin board 
special display cabinets, magazine racks, and 
storage space. 

For a decentralized library development, th: 
specifications should include: number of vo! 
umes to be shelved in various classrooms, natur 
of equipment, etc. 

3. Preparation of '4-in.-scale plans, blu 
prints and descriptive text by the architect 
embodying items given above 

4. Criticism of the tentative plans by the 
principal and librarian, and others concerned 
made in writing. 

5. Revision of the plans by the architect 

6. The architect does not proceed with th 

working drawings until these preliminary pla: 
wall elevations, case details, descriptive text 
etc., have been approved, in writing, by the 
faculty. 
7. It is customary for these outlines to |» 
supplied in duplicate: the owner to be provide: 
with one copy for his files and final check of th: 
completed work. 


Planning Science Laboratories for 


High Schools 


A. C. Monahan, Formerly U. S. Bureau of Education 


Science in the smaller high school presents 
problems peculiar to these schools, which are 
not, however, insurmountable. Fear of inability 
to overcome them has often curtailed the com- 
plete courses that should be given. It is unneces- 
sary. These problems usually concern the space 
necessary for laboratory rooms, the purchase of 
apparatus and equipment for demonstrations 
and student experiments, and the employment 
of a trained teacher. All can be met without un- 
due outlay, if a sensible plan is followed. 

Before discussing the specific science-teach- 
ing problems, a statement relative to the place 
of science in the high school is in order. Accord- 
ing to a recent study by the U. S. Bureau of 
Education, approximately 53 per cent of all 
high-school students are enrolled in one or more 
classes in science. The courses most common 
today are biology, physics, and chemistry. Gen- 
eral science, agriculture, and hygiene and sani- 
tation are next common. Astronomy, geology, 
physical geography, zodlogy, botany, and physi- 
ology, subjects common a generation ago, have 
almost disappeared. Of course, some of the sub- 
ject matter of physical geography is contained 


in the better courses in general science, an 
much of botany and zodlogy are included i1 
biology. In fact, it seems safe to say that fou 
subjects now dominate, and that the majorit\ 
of high schools with four years of sciences ar 
now giving general science in the first year, biol 
ogy in the second, and physics and chemistry i 
either order in the third and fourth. Hygien 
and sanitation, agriculture and domestic sciencé 


often replace the general science or biology, bu! 


perhaps more often parallel them as special sub 
jects for those interested in them both as pur: 
sciences and for practical purposes. 


This, it is worthy of note, is in keeping with 


the recommendation of the Commission on the 
Reorganization of Secondary Education in it 
report on the reorganization of science courses 
published by the U.S. Office of Education. 


Number of Laboratories Needed 
Very few high schools need more than a singl 


laboratory for each of the four principal high 


‘Reorganization of Science in Secondary Schools, Bulletin 192 
No. 26, U. S. Office of Education 
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Public-Works Regulations, Policies, and Practices as Applied 


to School Buildings 


Herbert B. Briggs, Architect, Cleveland, Ohio 


Systematized courses of study, trained teach- 
ors. four-year courses with graduation, public 
demand for greater educational advantages, 
nd good roads, are bringing the rural central- 
ved brick, architect-designed, contractor-built 
« hool building, with its well-lighted classrooms, 

wnbined auditorium and gymnasium, and 
modern heat, ventilation and sanitation sys- 
‘tems, are rapidly coming to replace the con- 
‘ractor-designed-and-built, one-room, wooden, 
sove-heated, cold-floor, window-ventilated, wa- 
‘er-pail-and-tin-dipper, outside-toilet: rural-dis- 
trict-school building in which haphazard _ in- 
truction was given in the “three R’s” by (usu- 
div) a different teacher during a term of from 
four to six months each year. 

lhe efficiently planned, fireproof, well-lighted 
city-school building of today, with its heat, ven- 
tilation, and sanitation equipment is supplant- 
ing the poorly planned and lighted, antiquated, 
neffectively heated, ventilated, and sanitarially 
equipped, ‘gloomy, atrociously designed city- 
chool building of yesterday. 

A Great Period of Construction 

Former President Calvin Coolidge tersely pic- 
tured our stupendous educational problem in 
these words in the Cleveland Plain Dealer of 
September 1, 1930: “Another school year is 
opening. Over 27,000,000 scholars will be en- 
rolled. To this great throng will be added more 
than 800,000 college students. The teaching 
force reaches toward a million. Education is a 
vreat business enterprise requiring an expendi- 
ture of well over $2,000,000,000 each year.” 

Compulsory school attendance; increase in 
chool-age population; introduction of night, 
technical, and trade instruction; increase in 
physical culture and recreational work; expan- 
sion of kindergarten work: and countless other 
improvements in school curricula; inadequate 
or obsolete buildings; building-code regulations 
in the interest of safe and sanitary construction; 
and many other contributing factors have made 
the past three decades the greatest period of 
school-building construction in the history of 
our country. During this time millions of dollars 
in authorized school-building bonds have been 
expended in the erection and equipment of 

chool buildings. 

In the execution of this work boards of edu- 
cation, educators, school administrators, archi- 
tects, and engineers have been constantly con- 
fronted with countless and everchanging prob- 
lems of plan, design, construction, safety, light- 
ing, heating, ventilating, electrical equipment, 
power, sanitation, cost, economy, and other in- 
tricate matters. The very large measures of suc- 
cess with which these problems have been met 
ire exemplified in the many efficiently planned, 
harmoniously designed, substantially — con- 
tructed, and fittingly equipped modern school 
Huildings as of the year 1931. 

Purpose of Paper 

For the purpose of citing and discussing some 

' the factors that have helped or hindered the 

hool-building work of this period and of util- 

ing the lessons learned in the best interests of 

‘ture work, the writer, at the request of the 
itor, presents the following paper on the ap- 

ication of public-works regulations, policies, 

id practices to school-building construction, 
iitlined under the following headings: (a) 

oards of education, herein designated school 

vards; (b) public-works procedure laws and 
uilding codes; (c) bond issues; and (d) poli- 
ics-favoritism, 

Future papers will cover: (a) architects, their 
luties and compensation; (b) advice to school 
ards on the selection and employment of 


architects; (c) preliminary sketches; (d) work- 
ing drawings; (€) specifications; (f) bonds; 
(g) proposal forms; (A) advertisements; (7) 
contractors; (j) bids; (&) awards and con- 
tracts; (/) supervision of construction; (m) 
payments (estimates) to contractors. 


School Boards 

As boards of directors, with educators and 
school administrators as executive officers, 
school boards are responsible to the public for 
the inauguration and administration of the edu- 
cational, building, and business policies of our 
“great business enterprise” — the public-school 
systems. 

The evolution of the educational, building, 
and business problems of our present school sys- 
tem has materially increased the duties and 
has brought into existence, the modern rural 
and urban school boards consisting of men and 
women members of education and culture, com- 
munity standing, ideals and vision, under- 
standing of pedagogical and educational prob- 
lems and methods, business ability and integ- 
rity, and experience in and knowledge of build- 
ing-construction problems, practice, procedure 
and costs. These modern boards are replacing 
the rural-district and urban, politically con- 
trolled school boards of the nineteeth century. 

While the number of such modern school 
boards is constantly increasing, there are too 
many boards of the old kind, whose members 
place political expediency and _ self-interest 
above the public interest. As the education of 
our children is a paramount function of govern- 
ment, it behooves electorates to vote such in- 
competent board members out of office and 
vigilantly keep them out. 

Many school boards and educators, well qual- 
ified to administer the education part of their 
duties, have little or no knowledge of building- 
construction problems, practice, procedure, and 
costs. Too often such school authorities do not 
seek or secure competent advice concerning 
these matters before going forward with build- 
ing operations. In consequence, they become the 
prey of unprincipled architects, engineers, man- 
ufacturers, contractors, and other self-interested 
persons, whose promises and_ representations 
cause untold financial troubles, expensive or 
cheap (not inexpensive) construction, and, 
not infrequently, badly planned and designed 
buildings. 

To such boards and to other boards who sin- 
cerely seek help in building-construction prac- 
tice and procedure this paper is addressed. 


Public-Works Procedure Laws and 
Building Codes 

The attention of school boards and their legal 
advisers, educators, architects, and engineers is 
called to the questions raised in the following 
discussion of public-works procedure regulations 
and building codes; competitive bidding: the 
effect of regulation and requirement on con- 
struction costs; limitations imposed by such 
regulation and requirement in the use of con- 
struction methods and materials; uniformity or 
lack of it, in application of procedure and build- 
ing laws: advertisements and bidding; the selec- 
tion of contractors; inane and expensive red- 
tape provisions; and other unnecessary, or un- 
duly restrictive, regulations and requirements. 
This to the end that school officials, architects, 
and engineers shall be fully conversant with the 
laws under which they must operate; school 
officials should not assume, if such laws are too 
restrictive, that they must be continued in force 
and effect; but should take such action as may 
be deemed wise to amend or to annul these laws. 
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The public-works procedure and_building- 
code laws, past and present, of Ohio — the ones 
with which the writer is most conversant — are 
cited as examples of good and bad legislation 
and as a basis for comment and discussion. 


Procedure Laws 

State laws, general in application to the state 
and, with some few exceptions, to its political 
subdivisions, prescribe the procedure that shall 
be followed in the performance of all public- 
works projects. 

Ohio’s original procedure laws were enacted 
many years ago to regulate the public-works 
operations of those days. When new public- 
works projects came, inadequate or ambiguous 
amendments to the old laws were made or new 
laws were enacted. As a result, Ohio’s present 
laws are not uniform in their application to 
many state and local public-works operations, 
now separately administered by three different 
state departments and five different political 
subdivisions — eight different government func- 
tions in all. 

These laws contain the proper essentials for 
procedure, but are in many ways inconsistent, 
ambiguous, archaic, unfair to the public and 
bidders, and impose unnecessary and expensive 
red-tape conditions. Of these procedure provi- 
sions the following are particularly cited: bid- 
ding and contract instruments for state-institu- 
tion works must be officially approved by, and 
officially filed in, three state departments be- 
fore advertisements for bids are published. Sim- 
ilar approvals and filings are not required for 
similar public-works instruments of political 
subdivisions. Detailed bills of materials and esti- 
mates of costs are required for all state-institu- 
tion works — similar requirements do not apply 
to political subdivision works. No contracts can 
be awarded on state-institution works if the low- 
est construction bids exceed the architect’s esti- 
mates of cost — political-subdivision works are 
not subject to the same requirements. Sepa- 
rately itemized bids for materials and for labor 
are required for school-building works — lump 
sum, or unit price on certain kinds of work, bids 
only are required for state and other political 
subdivision works. One hundred per cent com- 
bined bid and contract bonds are required on 
state institution works — 10 per cent or more 
bid bonds or certified checks with 50 per cent or 
more contract bonds only are required on other 
state and on political subdivision works. Vo 
contracts can be awarded for state-institutions 
unless and until such contracts provide for 
wholly completed buildings or improvements 
wholly ready for occupancy — political sub- 
divisions may (and do to the sorrow of the tax- 
paver) award contracts for the partial comple- 
tion of similar buildings or improvements. 
Phraseology requirements for notices to bidders 
and number of times such advertisements shall 
be printed are not uniform for state and pollit- 
ical subdivision works. Some public-works con- 
tracts must be awarded to the lowest responsible 

(determined by the bidder's ability to furnish a 
bond), while on other works contracts may be 
awarded to the lowest and best (with no pro- 
vision for the determination of the “best’’) bid- 
der. Finally, good, bad, and indifferent archi- 
tects, and contractors are equal before the law. 


Are Other State Laws Similar ? 

If the public-works procedure laws of other 
states are similar to those of Ohio, it behooves 
those states —— and Ohio, too, — so to revise and 
codify such laws as to make them unequivocally 
provide for logical, understandable, free from 
ambiguity, and uniform-in-application rules for 
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public-works procedure. They should compel 
fair, open, full, enforceable competition in the 
interest of the public, of the contractor, the 
manufacturer, the dealer. They should insist on 
ability, integrity, and experience qualifications 
for the architect, the engineer, the contractor. 
Finally, they should contain such protective 
provisions as may be reasonably necessary to 
safeguard the public against official mismanage- 
ment and misuse of public funds, favoritism, 
graft, fraud, and the construction of cheap and 
inferior buildings and improvements. 

Such laws must reasonably protect the rights 
and interests of the public, but they should im- 
pose no red tape or other expensive conditions 
beyond those actually required for the accom- 
plishment of these ends. 


Building Codes 

Neither public nor private building or im- 
provement works were regulated by state or 
municipal building codes until a few decades 
ago. The first building codes came through ordi- 
nances passed as revenue measures or to provide 
jobs for the “faithful” rather than for the pro- 
tection of the public. As urban population in- 
creased, fire hazards and housing congestion, 
fire-insurance companies, job hunters, archi- 
tects, engineers and others, good and bad, were 
led to work for and put through further munici- 
pal code regulations. Such regulations were 
largely mild in requirement and were indiffer- 
ently enforced. 

Disasters and holocausts are the channels 
through which the public is shocked into the 
realization of dangerous and improper condi- 
tions and into taking remedial action to correct 
conditions which menace life. 

The Iroquois theater fire in 1903, and the Col- 
linwood school holocaust in 1908, were out- 
standing tragedies of this century which brought 
their terrible fire-menace and lack-of-fire-pro- 
tection lessons to a horrified public and caused 
the enactment of municipal and state building- 
code legislation of varying degrees of value and 
effectiveness. 

In 1911 Ohio enacted a building code to reg- 
ulate the construction of “School and Assembly 
Buildings, Theaters, and Sanitation” for all 
kinds of buildings which, in detailed, technical, 
specificationlike provisions, required that cer- 
tain construction methods, materials, devices, 
and equipment — then in general use in the 
better classes of construction — be used in the 
erection of all buildings within its jurisdiction. 
The administration of the code was, and is, 
vested in the Division of Factory and Building 
Inspection of the Industrial Commission — now 
the Department of Industrial Relations — and, 
by later amendment, in municipalities maintain- 
ing departments of building inspection. 

Requirements Found Excessive 

While the provisions of the code were perhaps 
necessary at the time to make buildings safe 
and sanitary as places of educational instruction 
and for assembly purposes, it was soon found 
that the law imposed requirements far beyond 
those necessary to properly protect and safe- 
guard the public. The code set up maximum, 
not safe minimum requirements. 

Notwithstanding constant change and ad- 
vancement in building-construction methods 
and materials since the adoption of the code, 
the approval of such methods and materials by 
the best architects and engineers, the general 
use of them in buildings not so regulated, and 
the ever-increasing demands for relief, espe- 
cially in school-building work, from constantly 
increasing building-construction costs, the man- 
datory provisions of the code have stood as in- 
flexible barriers to construction progress and 
cost economies. The Ohio code was neither 
amended nor added to in any material way from 
1911 to 1923. Amendments introduced in three 
intervening sessions of the legislature were 
voted down or pigeonholed largely at the be- 
hest of manufacturing and other interests. One 
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case will suffice to show the methods employed: 
The writer introduced an amendment in the 
House of Representatives in 1915 to modify 
some of the requirements of the state plumbing 
code which increased costs. It was passed, then 
reconsidered, and voted down by rural mem- 
bers. Plumbing-goods interests had quietly cir- 
culated the story that farmers would be required 
to equip their barns with plumbing piping and 
fixtures if the amendment became a law — a 
story that had no foundation in fact. 
The Building Standards Act 

After twelve years’ experience with the handi- 
capping provisions of the code and with efforts 
to change them, the Ohio State Association of 
Architects declared that the writing of detailed, 
inflexible, mandatory provisions into inexorable 
law to regulate building construction in which 
there is constant change and advancement, is 
fundamentally wrong. They asked, therefore, 
that the code be made flexible in its application, 
and initiated a movement which resulted in the 
enactment, in 1923, of the Ohio Board of Build- 
ing Standards Act. 

This act created a board in the Department 
of Industrial Relations which functions in ap- 
peal, advisory, and code-writing capacities. It 
has no administrative or executive powers, and 
consists of seven members, one of whom is the 
chief of the division of factory and building in- 
spection in the above department, one the chief 
engineer of the department of health, and five 
citizen members. All are appointed by the gov- 
ernor, and are conversant with building-con- 
struction practice, procedure, and law. 

The fundamentals of the act are that build- 
ings under the code shall be safe and sanitary 
for use and occupancy; code provisions shall be 
minimum requirements to make buildings safe 
and sanitary; and code requirements shall be 
kept abreast with progress in the building arts. 

The board is empowered to hold public hear- 
ings on petitions asking for the substitution of 
construction requirements, methods, materials, 
devices, or equipment for those required by the 
1911 code or by revisions of it, and to determine 
that such substitutions are, or are not, equiva- 
lent in terms of required safety and sanitation 
ty the present provisions of the code. Affirma- 
tive action by the board on a substitution peti- 
tion, when certified to the director of the De- 
partment of Industrial Relations and official 
approval by him, gives such action the force 
and effect of law. This provision of the act has 
been upheld by the supreme court of Ohio. 

The Board is Effective 

The effectiveness of the equivalents provision 
was demonstrated by the board soon after its 
organization in deciding that the unit system of 
heating and ventilation for school buildings was 
the equivalent of the prescribed central-fan 
heating and ventilation system of the 1911 code. 
This action was opposed by interests which had 
had a part in writing the central-fan-system 
provisions in the original code. The board thus 
played a part in the recent changes that have 
come in school heating and ventilation practice. 

In its semiofficial capacity as adviser to the 
Division of Factory and Building Inspection, in 
matters of code interpretation and other routine 
problems, the board keeps in close touch with 
code workings and construction movements. 

The board has rewritten the 1911 code. It has 
prepared regulations governing the construction 
of buildings other than schools, assembly halls, 
and theaters, and has submitted the same to the 
legislature. 

The workability and efficiency of the act 
creating the board has been fully demonstrated 
by the board through (a) its determination of 
equivalents actions, (b) revision of and addi- 
tions to the 1911 code; (c) establishment of the 
principle that building regulations need not 
require more than is necessary to make build- 
ings safe and sanitary (d) advisory service; (¢) 
and establishment of a coéperative arrangement 
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with the Ohio State University in the invest. : 
tion and testing of construction methods. 
terials, devices, and equipment. 

Among the tangible results of the board {- 
building-standards work has been the mate | 
reduction in required cubic-content sizes 
school buildings. These reductions and ot 
provisions have made substantial savings 
construction costs possible. School boards, a: 
itects, and engineers have not taken the fu! 
advantage of these cost savings. 


Bond Issues 


The general interests of the public and {he 
particular interests of bond holders are ) »- 
tected by laws governing the issuance of bor |s 
to finance public-works projects. These laws 
limit the amounts of bonds which the States aid 
their political subdivisions may issue, but in. s- 
far as the writer knows, they do not unequiv.- 
cally require boards and commissions to pu)- 
licly and authentically certify the need for, « 
scribe, and estimate the total cost (land, cv: 
struction, equipment) of public-works proje:'s 
before the electorate is asked to vote on the 
bonds. Nor do such laws effectively limit the 
completion costs of such projects to the amoun's 
of the bonds authorized by the votes of ele: 
torates. 

If school boards were required to submit suc} 
data on needs and costs prior to bond election. 
and were required to complete building projec‘. 
at costs not to exceed the amounts of the bond- 
the public would not be called upon, as it too 
often is, to vote more bonds or to meet une) 
pected obligations to complete school building: 
started by inexperienced, ignorant, timid, car 
less, or dishonest boards. In the absence of suc! 
legal requirements the public should not vote « 
bond issue unless the board has secured, ana 
lyzed, and publicly submitted such data, and 1! 
the work is proceeded with, the public should 
make it its business to see that no obligations i: 
excess of the authorized funds are incurred. 

The following cases illustrate the results o! 
proceeding without accurate studies of needs 
sites, equipment, property improvement, and 
cost data. 


Some Cases Cited 


In 1920, a rural school board asked for and 
was voted a $40,000 bond issue, with which 
construct and equip a centralized school. It used 
for its building the general plan and constru: 
tion of a centralized school building, erected i: 
a township near by in 1913-14, at a cost 0! 
340.000. In asking for the bonds and in deciding 
on the type of building, this board neglected t 
consider these facts: (a) the large increase i: 
construction costs between 1913-14 and 1920 
(6) the cost of a sewage-disposal plant; (: 
the improvement of the property; (d) the cos! 
of the equipment. The cost of the new buildin; 
was nearly $75,000. This board was honest, but 
careless. 

A city electorate voted more than one-hal! 
million dollars to erect and equip two grade 
buildings and a large addition to a high schoo! 
In the bond campaign a natatorium to be placed 
in the latter building was promised by the 
school board. The grade buildings were com 
pleted, and put into use before bids for the high 
school addition were taken. When these bids 
were received, the board omitted the swimming 
pool and equipment, the time clocks, and the 
lighting fixtures, from the contracts because the 
balance in the bond issue was insufficient to pay 
for the equipment. This board failed in its cam 
paign promise and was incompetent in the 
handling of the bond money. 

The trustees of a normal school located a 
teacher-training building on filled-in, swampy 
ground, and paid an extra of $18,000 to obtain 
a stable foundation because test borings to de- 
termine the nature of the earth under the build- 
ing were not made. 


(Continued on Page 142) 












During childhood and adolescence, a time 
when conservation of our physiological _re- 
jources is farthest from our thoughts, nature is 
molding the human organs and habits to matur- 
ity. One of the most important of these is the 
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j eves. and the habits of vision. Our “seeing sys- 

tem must be treated with care. Good artificial 

llumination, supplementing natural illumina- 

: ‘ion when needed during the day and providing 
; the only lighting at night, is a requisite in the 


vevention of eyestrain and consequent eye 

' ‘4tigue at school where children use their eyes 

i tinuously in reading, writing, and other 
learning activities. Nearsightedness and weak 
eves in adults often result from some injury 
afflicted during careless childhood days, and eye 
fatigue may be the hidden cause of backward- 
ness in many pupils. 


Classroom Illumination 


illumination that will permit easy 
classroom must be of an intensity 
ipproaching 10 foot candles. If the lighting falls 

msiderably below this level, students must 
«juint over their work, resulting in eyestrain. 
| his intensity can be obtained by equipping the 
choolroom with a squat-type inclosing globe 
fixtures burning 200-watt Mazda 
lamps. They should be suspended 9 feet 6 inches 
ibove the floor in rooms with a ceiling height of 
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Gymnasium in Immaculate 
centers and protected with wire curtains 





Library of the Columbia High Scho 
© the floor on 10-ft. centers 
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Good Illumination in the Schoolroom 


Robert L. Zahour, E. E., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


12 feet, and should be spaced on 10- to 12-foot 
centers. 

Inclosing globes are recommended because 
they have a low surface brightness, a factor 
which reduces glare in the schoolroom. The 
globes are made of opaque glass which diffuses 
the light and makes for an even distribution 
throughout the room. Lighting units should 
never be suspended more than 2 feet 6 inches 
to 3 feet below the ceiling, else they will pro- 
duce blackboard glare that hides the figures 
written thereon. Blackboards with dull or matt- 
finished surface reduce this glare considerably 
because they absorb a large per cent of the 
light. In schools which are used for night-school 
purposes a new type of lighting unit, which fits 
directly above the blackboard, further helps to 
reduce blackboard glare and brings the chalked 
figures out in distinct relief. To avoid eye 
fatigue caused by an extreme contrast between 
the blackboard and the surrounding wall, it is 
recommended that the lower section of classroom 
walls, 3 feet above the floor, be finished in a 
medium light shade having a reflection coeffi- 
cient of not more than 50 per cent. The upper 
walls and ceiling should be painted a light 
cream or white shade having a reflection co- 
efficient of from 75 to 85 per cent. Flat or egg- 
shell finish is highly recommended. Under no 
circumstances should high glosses be used for 
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wall and ceiling surfaces as they cause specular 
reflection and glare. 
Special Rooms 

General-science rooms, sewing rooms, and 
chemical laboratories should be lighted to an 
intensity of 15 foot candles, provided by fix- 
tures which give well-diffused illumination. 
Much of the accuracy required of the work in 
these special rooms depends upon the eye judg- 
ment of the students, and unless there is even 
illumination of high intensity, their eyes will 
falter. 

To provide this intensity, these rooms should 
be equipped with inclosing globe fixtures, burn- 
ing 300-watt Mazda lamps. They should be 
suspended at heights of 10 to 12 feet and spaced 
on 10- to 12-foot centers. Chromium ‘plated or 
noncorrosion hangers should be used in the 
chemical and domestic-science laboratories par- 
ticularly, because they will not be affected by 
fumes rising from experiments. If the upper 
areas of the walls and the ceilings are finished 
in dull paints of light colors, they will reflect 
light from the fixtures and aid the general illu- 
mination in the rooms with an even distribution 
of light. 

Drafting rooms which are used for several 
periods in night-school work require an in- 
tensity of 20 foot candles of highly diffused 
illumination so that the student can see the fine 





1. South Orange, New Jersey, uniformly lighted with enclosing-globe units fitted with 200-watf Tamps suspended 9 ft. 6 in 

ocational School, Niagara Falls, New York, illuminated with industrial-type reflectors, fitted with 200-watt white bowl lamps 

jophane Prismatic enclosing-globe units burning 200-watt lamps suspended 8 ft. 6 in. above the floor on 12-ft. centers 
High School, Montclair, New Jersey, fitted with ceiling type enclosing-globe units burning 300-watt lamps, spaced 
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lines of his drawing without squinting. Since 
glare and dark shadows add to his difficulty of 
vision, it is very important that there be no 
local lighting for individual desks. Such lights 
produce glare to neighboring desks and cause 
a harmful contrast with the general illumination 
in the room when the student looks up from his 
board to rest his eyes. Light sources which come 
within his line of vision produce a sudden 
change of intensity and cause spots before his 
eyes, hindering the accuracy of his vision when 
he returns to his work. 

Standard practice recommends that a draw- 
ing room installation should have 20 foot can- 
dies of illumination. The units should be sus- 
pended from 2 to 3 feet from the ceiling and 
spaced on 10- to 12-foot centers. 

Gymnasium Lighting 

In the gymnasium, there must be a level of 
illumination in the area of play, which will per- 
mit a speed of vision commensurate with the 
speed of action in a game of basketball or hand- 
ball. An intensity of 15 foot candles produced by 
burning 300- to 500-watt Mazda lamps in in- 
closing globe units will aid rapid vision. Inclos- 
ing globe units like those used in classrooms or 
glass-steel diffusers, consisting of an inclosing 
globe with an enamel steel reflector, are recom- 
mended for gymnasiums. They should be 
mounted to the ceiling belt free of the trusses, 
spaced on 15- to 20-foot centers, and protected 
with heavy-wire guards. 

With the modern practice of students eating 
their lunches at the school, the newer buildings 
include a cafeteria which often serves as a 
recreation room as well. An intensity of 5 foot 
candles will provide an illumination which 
assures the cheerfulness desired with one’s 
meals. Inclosing globe units burning 100-watt 
Mazda lamps and mounted 9 feet 6 inches 
above the floor on 10- or 12-foot centers will 
provide this type of lighting. 

Corridor lighting for schools follows the rec- 
ommended practice for hallway lighting in any 
type of building. An illumination of 5 foot 
candles produced with inclosing globe units 
spaced on 20-foot centers and burning 100-watt 
Mazda lamps will give sufficient light in the 
school corridors which serve as a locker room. A 
minimum of shadow and glare is also desired 
in these areas to prevent collisions with locker 
doors, accidentally left open. 

Over each landing, at the top, turnway, and 
bottom of stairways, a ceiling-type inclosing 
globe fixture should be installed to provide 
ample illumination on the stairways. No econ- 
omy should be exercised in failing to permit 
these stairway units to burn on dark mornings 
or cloudy afternoons. 

Shop Lighting 

Students beginning shopwork for the first 

time usually cause much unnecessary wastage 
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LIGHTING LIBRARY STACKS WITH 
LOW CEILINGS 


reflectors with ¢ 
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of materials and time, the result of mistakes. 
Sometimes these are a result of poor judgment 
due to defective lighting. To prevent such con- 
ditions a lighting system providing 10 to 12 
foot candles of intensity at the work place 
should be installed. Such illumination will also 
reduce the danger of accidents in the operation 
of band saws, planers, and lathes. Inadequate 
illumination, poorly distributed light, dark 
areas, and harsh shadows are the chief causes 
of little slips that result in accidents, and the 
errors in judgment which cause poor work 
manship. 

Wood shops or machine shops can be lighted 
to the recommended intensity by the use of in 
dustrial reflectors, burning 200-watt white 
bowl lamps. They should be mounted 10 to 12 
feet above the floor and spaced on 9- to 12-foot 
centers so as to give an even distribution of 
light. The use of flat white paint on the ceilings 
and walls will reflect most of the stray light 
from the lighting fixtures and help to give bet- 
ter illumination at the working levels. 

The boys’ and girls’ toilet rooms should be 
provided with 100-watt ceiling-type white-enam- 
eled fixtures with an inclosing globe. In the 
boiler room a 150-watt white-bowl lamp in a 
standard dome reflector, suspended 10 to 12 
feet above the floor in front of each furnace, will 
provide sufficient illumination for firing, stoking, 
and cleaning purposes. 

The installation of lighting that complies with 
the standard recommended practice will not 
alone give correct lighting. It must be condi- 
tioned regularly if the original efficiency is to be 
maintained. In each city-school system some 
responsible school executive should have a foot- 
candle meter with which he can check the inten- 
sities in each room with the original require- 
ments. By this practice, he can better deter- 
mine how often the lighting fixtures should be 
cleaned. 

Maintenance Essential 

Generally, regular maintenance consists of 
wiping the inclosing globes once every two 
weeks with a clean dry cloth to remove accu- 
mulated dust which reduces the transmission of 
light to the useful areas. Once a month these 
same units should be removed and washed with 
a solution consisting of one-half pint of house- 
hold ammonia to every pail of water, after 
which they should be wiped dry with a clean 
cloth. To prevent the lamps from breaking, they 
should be allowed to cool before cleaning. Espe- 
cial care should be taken to see that lighting 
fixtures in the machine shop are not wiped with 
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oily rags, as the thin film of oil left there 
mulates dirt very readily. Burned-out lam _ jy 
all rooms and laboratories in the school sh \q 
be replaced immediately, for one bad lam 


l 


y : in 
a room lighting installation will mar the ge: 4 
efficiency and effect of the entire system. \\ ey 
replacing lamps, the superintendent should 4 


that the new lamps are as near as _ possib| 
the socket voltage. 

Teachers should turn on the artificial ill; 
nation whenever daylight becomes too low 
comfortable vision in the room. This is o 
necessary on stormy days and in the early « 
ning during the winter. To eliminate the hun. 
element in this procedure, some schools 4 : ( 
adopting the photo-electric-cell apparatus {o: 
turning on the room illumination automat; 
cally. Placed near the window this mechanism 
throws a switch which lights the room the min | 
ute daylight illumination falls below the level ; ? 


( 





for comfortable vision. ; 
Of course, the prime requisite of school light | 
ing is its utility feature, but the part it plays ' 
in the appearance of the interior decorations 
should not be overlooked. The lighting installa ' 
tion which permits good vision for the students 
and at the same time improves the interior 
atmosphere, is the one most helpful to the ge 
eral mood of students. ) 
While the thoughts herein expressed com))l\ : 


with the standard recommendations of today : 
they may be old-fashioned a few years hence 
Improvements in lighting methods are devel 

oped from day to day. Applications of lighting 

to the new modern art have shown that la: 
pieces of glass lighted from behind by a nu 
ber of smaller-sized lamps, have a_ practica 
value as utility lighting by giving a general illu 
mination of well-diffused light) which mor 
nearly parallels that of sunlight. Perhaps in | 
or 15 years, the schoolrooms’ lighting installa 
tion will consist of ceilings and walls of soli 
luminous glass. 


SCHOOL CONTRACTOR'S 
RESPONSIBILITY 

‘Take Public-School Contracts and = G 
sroke!”’ is a phrase employed in a recent bu 
tin issued by the Credit Association of the 
Building Trades of New York. The bullet 
argues that reputable contractors, competent 
builders and financially able, do not. bid 
school contracts because of abuses that 
being tolerated. 

To be more specific, the complaints aris 
out of the fact that the general contractor 
not called upon to furnish a bond which insu 
payment to the subcontractor. Thus, for 
stance, the general contractor who receives pi 
ment promptly may delay payment to th 
who really do the work. The bulletin says 

The average reputable builder, that is, | 
one who thoroughly understands his busine 
who pays his bills, who pays the standard wat 
and employs only the most competent mecha 
ics Cannot Compete with the contractor who 
soon as he secured the contract assigns his pa 
ments to some outside party or dummy, a! 
then sits back and twiddles his fingers at | 
subcontractors when they insist on getting th: 
money. The credit losses sustained by the su 
contractor on city building work is too w 
known to require much comment; in fact, 1! 
average reputable contractor shys at the v 
idea of doing city work, and sellers of mater 
look with suspicion upon the credit of any co 
cern that suddenly starts taking such work. | 
years the well-expressed slogan in subcontra: 
ing trades has been, “Take Public-School Co: 
tracts and Go Broke.” 

The recommendation is made that legislati 
be secured whereby the subcontractor will en}: 
the same security that now is accorded exc! 
sively to the general contract. 
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Check List for Six-Grades 


Elementary Schools 


rHOMAS J HIGGINS, Assistant Director of the Bureau of Building Survey, Chicago Board 
PS of Education 


| present check list is intended to assist school authorities and architects in the pre- 


inary studies of individual rooms in school 
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THE EDUCATIONAL ENGINEER 

The planning of a new school building should 
have its beginning with the educational consult- 
ant or, as he is more popularly called, the edu- 
cational engineer. Dr. Harry P. Smith, of the 
Syracuse University, says that such educational 
engineer may or may not be an architect, but 
he must know the building and equipment 
requirements for achieving educational ends. 
In other words. he must be a school-building 
and equipment expert. In outlining the function 
of the educational engineer, Dr. Smith says: 

“When a new building is projected, he studies 
the population, registration, and forecasts, the 
aims to be achieved, and the program of educa- 
tion to be carried on to achieve those ends. In 
the light of these factors he makes out a sched- 
ule of rooms and equipment. This schedule in- 
cludes a statement of the number of rooms 
needed, their size, capacity, equipment, and 
location with reference to other rooms. Certain 
specifications relative to type, general charac- 
teristics, and arrangement of the plant should 
be included. 

“Then, and then only, should the practicing 
architect proceed with the architectural and 
engineering specifications. Sometimes it happens 
that an architect specializes in school buildings 
and has attached to his office educational con- 
sultants who may render the sort of service in- 
dicated above. In that event his organization 
may perform every service needed in connection 
with school buildings. But there are probably 
less than a score of such architects’ organiza- 
tions in this country. 

“The primary function of the architect and 
his organization is to embody the educational 
specifications in the form of working drawings 
and specifications. At every stage, however, 
there should be the closest codperation between 
the architect and educational consultant to the 
end that the completed building may represent 
that perfect harmony that must exist between 
structure and function in the modern educa- 
tional plant. 

“The educational engineering side has loomed 
so large in many cities that school-planning de- 
partments have been developed whose function 
it is to prepare the educational specifications. 
It may have an architectural organization. 

“A further function is the studying of old 
structures too good to ‘scrap’ and yet not 
adapted to modern educational needs with a 
view of remodeling them and erecting additions. 
Such service is of estimable value to any large 
city. Here, as well as in new construction, the 
services of the educational consultant or educa- 
tional engineer are well-nigh indispensable. 

‘Modern education requires more and larger 
facilities and more and larger sums of money to 
finance these activities. Any type of activities 
which secures a more harmonious relationship 
between function and structure, resulting in the 
better education of American childhood is 
worthy of the most serious consideration.” 


THE NEW HIGH SCHOOL, 
WESTFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Westfield is a city of 20,000 population 

located in the western section of the State of 
Massachusetts. The city has 65 separate indus- 
tries, ranging from small novelty shops to the 
leading industry, the H. B. Smith Co., makers 
of furnaces and radiators. As early as 1923 the 
school committee had outlined a building pro- 
gram deciding on a four-year high school as the 
first unit to be built. In December, 1928, bids 
were received for the new building, and the con- 
tract was immediately let. The building was 
occupied September 15, 1930, for the first time. 
The architect was chosen by the building 
commission. Mr. Malcolm B. Harding, a local 
architect with considerable experience in build- 
ing schoolhouses. was their choice. The basic 
studies for the planning of the building were 
first made by the superintendent of schools, Mr. 
D. Stiles, and then submitted to the 
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COOKING ROOM 


Malcolm B. Harding \ 


educational advisers, Dr. Geo. D. Strayer and 
Dr. N. L. Engelhardt, of Columbia University. 
After a conference with the architect and the 
superintendent of schools the preliminary plans 
were drawn with the school program in view 
The purpose was to secure the necessary accom- 
modations for conducting the curriculum with 
as little waste space as possible. 

The building is a 3-story structure without 
basement and is constructed to accommodate 
later additions that may be needed in the rear 
There are 20 classrooms, a conference room, 2 
rooms for the commercial department, 3 labora 
tories, 2 domestic science rooms, 2 manual train 


ing rooms, a library with workroom and office, 
2 rooms for art, an office suite, a health room 
and clinic, a girls’ restroom, and a teachers 


room. There are also an auditorium seating 
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Malcolm B. Harding, Architect, Westfield, Massachusetts 
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three sides. In front is the public park and play- 
ground. A school athletic field will be developed 
in the rear, containing baseball and football 
fields and a running track. The selection of this 
site was contested strenuously for three years. 
There is now, however, a general approval on 
the part of the citizens. Their present attitude 
is a justification of the good judgment of the 
building commission 

The cost of the building, equipment, and 


grading was $535,461, or 31.7 cents per cubic 


foot. 
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Automatic 


clocks. fire alarms 


inter-communicating telephones 


Plumbing and sanitary equipment 


Cost and Pupil Capacity 


Pupil capacity of building 
Number of pupil stations 
Cost of building 

Cost equipment 

Total cast 

Cost pe ubic foot 

Cost per pupil 

Total cost per pup 


Vitreous china 


1000 

3 
$416.670.00 

$59.842.00 
$535.461 
31.7 
$476.51 


$535.46 
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SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, WESTFIELD. MASSACHUSETTS 
Maleolm B. Harding. Architect, Westfield, Massachusetts 
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SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Malcolm B. Harding, Architect, Westfield, Massachusetts 
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A GRADE SCHOOL IN MODERN- 
ISTIC STYLE 
J. J. Hagan, Superintendent of Schools, 


Rock Island, Il. 


The Rock Island school system is organized 
on the six-three-three plan, with the kindergar- 
ten and the first six grades in the elementary 
schools. From the fourth grade upward, the 
schools are completely departmentalized. 

"he new Denkmann School, which has been 
erected in the spirit of the modernistic design, 
's an elementary school having a kindergarten 
ind the first six grades. The departmental pro- 
kram requires especially-equipped rooms for 
social science, art, and music, and a combined 
auditorium and gymnasium. 

he building has been planned for future 
<rowth to meet the estimated increase in the 
population of the district which it serves. The 
Upper story of the building which contains space 
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VIEW, DENKMANN SCHOOL, 


Horn and Sandberg, Architects, 


ROCKW ISLAND, 


Illinois 


Rock Island, 
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RETO 1s aes 
VIEW, DENKMANN SCHOOL, ROCK ISLAND, TLLINOTS 
Horn and Sandberg, Architects, Rock Island, Illinois 


for ten classrooms has been built but is not fin- 
ished, and for the immediate present only the 
eight rooms on the first floor are occupied. The 
section of the city is growing so rapidly, how- 
ever, that the school authorities have felt them- 
selves justified in completing the building to the 
extent just described. It will be noted from the 
plans that additions are contemplated as wings 
at the rear of the building. It is expected that 
these wings will include eighteen classrooms so 
that the building will have a total capacity of 
36 rooms when entirely completed. 

The school is a two-story building of fireproof 
construction, containing 631,667 cu. ft. It was 
erected at the low cost of 26 cents per cubic 
foot, due in part to the fact that the top floor 
is not completed. 

The foundations are constructed of reinforced 
concrete; the walls of the superstructure are 
hollow tile, faced on the exterior with brick, 


and trimmed with colored cast-stone. The floors 
and the roof construction are of reinforced con- 
crete, except the auditorium roof which is struc- 
tural steel, trusses, beams, and steel decks. The 
roofs are insulated with 1 in. of board insulation. 

The classrooms, auditorium, etc., are plas- 
tered and contain a minimum of hardwood trim. 
The floors are of asphalt tile in pleasing colors. 
The corridors and the memorial hall have ter- 
razzo floors. 

The modern design of the exterior is carried 
into the Denkmann memorial hall and the gym- 
nasium-auditorium. The motif which has been 
used throughout is of Greek origin. The building 
is heated by means of a vacuum-steam system, 
using oil fuel in centrifugal burners. The class- 
rooms and the auditorium-gymnasium are ven- 
tilated by means of unit ventilators, equipped 
with automatic temperature control. 

The building was planned by Messrs. Horn 
& Sandberg, architects, of Rock Island, II. 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN 
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BASEMENT FLOOR PLAN TYPICAL CLASSROOM 
DENKMANN SCHOOL, ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 


‘ , Horn and Sandberg, Architects, Rock Island, Illinois 
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WEST HIGH SCHOOL, MADISON, WISCONSIN 


Law, Law and Potter, Architects, Madison, Wisconsin 








AUDITORIUM, WEST HIGH SCHOOT MADISON, WISCONSIN 
Law, Law and Potter, Architects, Madison, Wisconsin 
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THE NEW WEST HIGH SCHOOL, 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 
John Dixon 


There are obviously numerous considerations 
which the architects of such a building as the 
new West High School of Madison, Wisconsin, 
must keep in mind. First, there are established 
principles of design for high-school buildings 
which must have due consideration; then there 
are the architects’ conceptions of features which 
the building should emphasize; the height, 
width, length, and shape must harmonize not 
only with the area and configuration of the land, 
but with the buildings near by; there must be 
beauty without sacrifice of utility; the build- 
ing must achieve a maximum of convenience, 
usableness, and advantage for the students, and 
for their accompanying users, the teachers and 


the executive staff; there are numerous extra- 
scholastic or community uses which the people 
expect in such a building; and, finally the tax- 
payers have a right to demand that the build- 
ing shall be worth the money put into it. 

In an interview with Law, Law and Potter, 
the architects of the West High School build- 
ing, we submitted the following questions: 

What was your controlling motif from an 
artistic standpoint? 

What considerations of practical use domi- 
nated your plan? 

What is there in the plan that makes the 
building essentially 1930 in structure and 
design? 

What is there in the design to make a special 
appeal to the modern academic teacher? 


Secono Floor PLAN 
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WEST HIGH SCHOOL, MADISON, WISCONSIN 
Law, Law and Potter, Architects, Madison, Wisconsin 


Ground FLooR PLAN 
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Basement Floor Plan 


ALE 


What is there in the planning of this build- 
ing to make a special appeal to the teachers of 
special departments ? 

What is there in the plan of the building to 
make a legitimate appeal to the taxpayer? 


The Architects’ Problems 


Mr. E. J. Law, both in writing and orally, 
gave answers in detail to these questions. Speak- 
ing of the artistic motif governing the design 
Mr. Law said: “We tried to design the West 
High School so that it would have the proper 
relation to the community of which it is the cen- 
ter. For this reason we adopted the Georgian or 
Colonial style. The building is the center of a 
large residential section, many homes of which 
are done in the Colonial style. This style offers 
the best medium for keeping a large building in 
the closest scale with the surrounding homes. 
The color contrasts are simple, but effective. We 
have aimed at a balanced utility and beauty. 
Later, when there is a framing of trees and vines, 


First Floor PLAN 


and the rock garden, designed by Professor 
Aust, of the University of Wisconsin, has been 
fully developed, the element of beauty will 
assume a greater prominence than it has now. 
Appropriateness, dignity, and beauty, without 
sacrificing utility, best expresses the artistic 
motif of the design of this building.” 

Of the practical considerations, Mr. Law 
said: “Workability of the plan is vital to its 
success. This carries with it such matters as 
(a) distribution of the stairs to reduce travel 
distance; (b) location of the library so as to be 
readily accessible to all; (c) location of the 
gymnasium and auditorium to be well situated 
for outside activities without use of the rest 0! 
the school; (d) location of the cafeteria over 
the gymnasium to eliminate cooking odors and 
noise, and to make joint use possible with the 
auditorium, without opening the rest of the 
school.” 


~ 
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AIRPLANE VIEW, WES 


Law, Law i | 


lr HIGH SCHOOL, MADISON, WISCONSIN 
otter, Architects, Madison, Wisconsin 


INTERIOR VIEWS OF THE WEST HIGH SCHOOL, MADISON, WISCONSIN 
Law, Law and Potter, Architects, Madison, Wisconsin 
POP, Entrance Lobby and Reading Room; BOTTOM, Library and Girls’ Gymnasium. 
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Law. Law and I 
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Of the features which make the building 
essentially 1930 in structure and design, he 
said: “The high school of today is a building 
which has a flexible use of rooms for outside 
activities as well as merely for academic and 
special studies. It must have a good gymnasium, 
music department. and other rooms which meet 
the needs of the 1930 school program. The 
double use of the school equipment is exempli- 
fied in the use by both school and public of the 
stage and auditorium. Also, adequate play- 
grounds are an integral part of the modern 
school. The construction of the building is flex- 
ible in this that the interior partitions are 
removable and any change or rearrangement of 
rooms may be made to meet future require- 
ments.” 


The Appeal to the Teacher 

In answer to the question, on the special ap- 
peal of the building to the modern academic 
teacher, the architect said: ‘‘The classroom is 
the teacher’s laboratory. Therefore we have 
tried to furnish convenient and adequate space 
for the teaching apparatus. There is shelf room 
and closet room in abundance. There are built- 
in cases of many kinds and for many purposes. 
In the science department especially, material 
can be properly placed, and kept in orderly 
arrangement. 

“We have worked on the principle that the 
teachers themselves know best their actual 
needs. We consulted teachers and heads of de- 
partments as to the exact needs of the various 
subjects, and met these demands to the fullest 
extent possible. 

“The modern school must meet the special- 
ized needs of the special departments, as of mu- 
sic, mechanics, etc. Each of these departments 
requires consideration as to location with regard 
to other departments, and to make the space 
adaptation fit the latest developments of mod- 
ern equipment. Here also, heads of departments 
and teachers were asked to submit needs and 
plans, and these were incorporated in the plans. 

“There are several features of the construc- 
tion which should appeal to the interested tax- 
payer. Some of these are: (a) the planning of 
the building to give the public use of the build- 
ings and grounds without interference with the 
business of the school; and (4) the low unit 

~cost of construction.” 


a. 


HIGH 
Archit 


SCHOO! MADISON, WISCONSIN 
cts, Madison, Wisconsir 


The vital consideration in a school building 
is plainly the area devoted to instructional pur- 
poses. In the West High School the area devoted 
to instruction has been increased from the 
National Education Association standard of 50 
per cent, to 60 per cent, an increase of one fifth 

At the front, four beautiful pillars with Tonic 
capitals emphasize the entrance. There is noth- 
ing aggressive in this entrance, no austere guard- 
ianship of the way in, but rather a suggestion 
of welcome and of beauty within. Passing 
through one of the doors, the main office is 
directiy ahead. The vestibule is finished in oak 
paneling and flanked with cabinets to exhibit 
trophies. The administrative department  in- 
cludes the general office, the principal's office, 
the vice-principal’s office. and two other offices 
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The Floor Plans 


On the first floor there are 12 classroom units. 
a teachers’ room, 3 consultation and conference 
rooms, a stationery room, 4 toilets; the library. 
60 by 70 feet; a study hall, 26 by 70 feet to 
accommodate 150 students; the auditorium, 65 
by 92 feet, seating 835; a stage, 29 by 53 feet: 
and dressing rooms. 

On the ground floor there are 20 classroom 
units, an office, conference room, teachers’ room. 
pottery room, 4 pupils’ toilets, 2 storage rooms: 
2 gymnasiums, 50 by 88 feet, with removable 
partition; 2 auxiliary gymnasiums, 19 by 39 
feet and 29 by 32 feet respectively; 2 examina- 
tion rooms; 2 physical directors’ rooms; girls 
shower and locker room; boys’ shower and 
locker room; drying room; visiting team room: 
printshop, 30 by 36 feet; machine and sheet- 
metal room, 30 by 62 feet; woodworking room, 
43 by 69 feet; automotive and electrical room, 
30 by 63 feet: drafting room, 30 by 43 feet: 
office, 2 storage rooms. 

On the second floor there are 19 classroom 
units, offices and conference rooms, teachers 
room, 4 toilet rooms; a study hall, 26 by 7 
feet, to accommodate 150; a cafeteria and study 
hall, 63 by 73 feet: cafeteria kitchen, serving 
room, dishwashing room, lockers, dressing 
room, storage room: and the auditorium. bal- 
cony, seating 446 

On the third floor there is a chorus room, 35 
by 38 feet: orchestra room, 35 by 48 feet; 2 
prac tice rooms 

It is planned that the school will house 7§ 
pupils in the junior-high-school department on 
the ground floor and an equal number of senior- 
high-school students on the first and second 
floors. Both sections will have ready access to 
the auditorium, gymnasium, and laboratory de 
partments 


Special Features 

There are numerous individual features of the 
building which are so valuable as to deserve 
mention. Space will permit only casual refer- 
ence. The auditorium is in every respect a fine 
example of what a modern school auditorium 
can be made artistically, acoustically, and as a 
useful center of school and community life. The 
room is simple and dignified, and the color 
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Ultimate Physical Plant Programs 


Geo. F. Womrath, Minneapolis 


The scientific techniques and criteria, which 
have emerged from the research work conducted 
during the past decade in projecting public- 
school physical plant programs have made it not 
only possible but very probable that the gener- 
ally accepted 5-year building program for cities 
soon will be superceded by a physical plant pro- 
vram covering a 25-year period, or in some 
respects even an ultimate program. 

\doption of educational policies by school 

oards; the application of occupational and 
«hool population indices; coOperative agree- 
ments with park and welfare boards, city plan- 
ning commissions, and other organizations in- 
terested in the development of cities and the 
recreational activities of youth; and the use of 
ther well-established criteria, including school 
ensus and attendance records, enable the in- 
formed school administrator to prepare with 
reasonable accuracy an all-time public-school 
physical extension program. In the absence of 
, definite educational policy and program, the 
development of a school system can be guided 
mn its course with as little accuracy as can a 
ship without a rudder. 
Steps to be Taken 

lhe Minneapolis public-school system may 
be used to illustrate specifically how ultimate 
physical plant programs may be set up by the 
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: ‘ cs ‘ , An elementary school shares the site of this junior high school. The areas designated ‘‘A’’ should be purchased at 
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maximum walking distance for pupils attend- 
ing each type of school, the desirable optimum 
apacity for each type of school, and the de- 
sirable minimum size of playgrounds for each 
type of school. 

Population indices have been ascertained.’ 
That is, a school population index figure for 
each type of school has been worked out for 
every section of the city. The index varies in 
lifferent parts of the city, being dependent upon 
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ment, mansions, light commercial, industrial or 
heavy commercial, park areas, public buildings, 
and vacant; also, nationality of residents, reli- 
gious attitudes, and economic status. 

These indices when applied to the respective 
areas for which they were computed yield the 
potential ultimate number of school pupils each 
area will produce for each type of school when 
the area is completely built up and fully occu- 
pied. Application of the indices to the built-up 
area in any section of the city reveals the num- 
ber of pupils of each type of school for whom 
present school facilities should be provided. 
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Knowing the number of pupils of each type 
of school for whom school facilities have to be 
provided, the desirable walking distance for the 
pupils of each type of school, and the desirable 
optimum capacity of each type of school, the 
location of all needed sites and the number of 
schools of each type, and their sizes, became a 
matter of exercising saneness and good judg- 
ment in order to discard as few old buildings 
and sites as possible and to acquire new sites in 
the exact geographical center of future school 
districts. The procedure is sufficiently flexible to 
provide for the exceptions to the rule. 

To illustrate: The index figure is based upon 
the number of pupils which each unit of 100,000 
square feet of area will produce for each type 
of school when the area is completely built up 
and fully occupied. If a school district contains 
200 units of 100,000 square feet each and the 
index is 9, then it is reasonable to expect that 
when the entire area is occupied it will produce 
200 times 9, or 1,800 elementary pupils. 

Size of schools and walking distances are then 
correlated. That is, if to produce the optimum 
school capacity the distance any considerable 
number of pupils will have to walk exceeds the 
desirable maximum walking distance, the size 
of the projected school is cut down to below the 
optimum capacity. If the number of pupils 
within the desirable maximum walking distance 
would provide too few pupils for an economical 
school unit, the walking distance might be in- 
creased somewhat beyond the desirable maxi- 
mum. Conversely, if the number of pupils with- 
in the desirable maximum walking distance ex- 
ceeds the optimum size of the school, the walk- 
ing distance is shortened. In any event, by ap- 
plying the criteria set up in conformity with the 
educational policy adopted by the school board, 
the school administrators are able to definitely 
prognosticate the ultimate number of schools of 
each type (elementary school, junior high 
school and senior high school) that will be 
needed, their location, and sizes, and the ground 
area to be provided in each site for building and 


GROVER CLEVELAND ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
lwo houses and a chicken coop are located immediately in front of this school building, which serves a rapidly de- 
ng area of small homes. The cost of the additional land will be $10,700 


playgrounds. 


(Concluded on Page 130) 
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THE CELORON SCHOOL 

The grade-and-high-school building at Celo- 
ron, N. Y., has been erected on the same site 
with an old existing building. It is not an addi- 
tion, but an entirely independent structure. The 
pupil capacity is 450 pupils, and the audito- 
rium-gymnasium is fitted with 600 seats. The 
latter room serves also for the adjoining grade- 
school building. 
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GRADE AND HIGH SCHOOL, CELORON, NEW YORK 


Raymond A. Freeburg, Architect, Jamestown, New York 


The building contains on the first floor, three 
grade classrooms, a large kindergarten, a cook- 
ing laboratory, an industrial-arts shop, and a 
combination gymnasium-auditorium, with boys’ 
and girls’ lockers, showers, etc. A combination 
room for the medical inspector and the teachers, 
and an office for the principal adjoin the main 
entrance. 
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Raymond A. Freeburg, Architect, Jamestown, New York 
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The second floor contains two home class 
rooms, three recitation rooms, a combination 
physics and chemistry laboratory, a study hall 
a library, a combined typewriting and book 
keeping room, and a grade classroom. 

The building contains no basement, except 
for a small section under the classroom wing 


Concluded on Page 120 
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Understanding elevates the mind to a viewpoint” 
that gives some adequate idea of the relation of 
parts to the whole. Like an airplane view of a land- 
scape, the view must be enough elevated to give 
a clear view of the field to be surveyed, yet not 
too remote to obscure clear outlines of the related 
parts. 

In heating and ventilation no recognized author- 
itv seems to be remote enough to give a clear view 
of the entire field, yet close enough to identify the 
separate parts. As a result, the true relation of 
effects to causes is so little understood, that there 
is no agreement in conclusion between various ob- 
servers. Consequently, the channels of authority 
that must be as clearly defined as highways are, in 
heating practice, but little more than cattle paths 
in a wilderness. 

What is Heating? What Ventilation? 

Now all that ventilation can be, is the transpor- 
tation of air. When observers agree on this common 
ground, there will result more general understanding 
as to how much air to transport, and when to trans- 
port it 

All that any heating plant can be, is a device to 
transport heat. When heating authorities can re- 
move themselves enough out of daily routine, they 
can readily see the importance of the conditions 
which only the purchaser can control. From this un- 
derstanding, organized effort can be made to edu- 
cate the purchaser up to recognition of his share of 
responsibilities for successful results. And we can 
quit misguided attempts to simplify heating, that 
are of the same nature as proposals to revert mod- 
ern automobile designs back to the original models 

There are two distinct periods in heating and 
ventilation practice —the pioneering period and 
that of refinements and economies. Only the author- 
ities immediately concerned are too close to their 
operations, and those who benefit the most from the 
service performed, are too remote to give anyone 
any adequate idea of the relation of the parts to 
the whole. Consequently, lack of understanding pro- 
motes differences of opinion, that delay the organ- 
ized effort necessary to spread the load of responsi- 
bilities uniformly over all concerned 

When enough time has elapsed to give a true 
viewpoint of the history of heating. year 1930 will 
be found to have marked the beginning of a better 
working understanding of the distinct responsibil- 
ities of the designing engineer, the erecting con- 
tractor, the manufacturer, and the purchaser for 
successful heating and ventilation, and the mutual 
dependence of each party upon all of the others, 
for success in his own field of endeavor 

The year 1930 marks a definite crystallization of 
opinion among advanced school administrators, that 
past ventilation regulations are as inadequate to 
apply the experience of yesterday to the service of 
tomorrow, as_ horse-traffic rules to automobile 
traffic 

Careful analysis will show that this crystallization 
has been hastened by several influences which have 
been apparently working at cross purposes, but 
which have come definitely closer. Of considerable 
importance has been a definite statement of prin- 
ciples by a manufacturer whose broad-minded en- 
gineering vision has led him to prepare a definite 
Statement of heating and ventilating principles as 

ipplied to schools, as far as these are now apparent, 
with definite working proposals to practically apply 
these principles in working practice. It will be most 
illuminating to observe the public reception of these 
proposals 


The central fan for schoolroom ventilation, is as 
obsolete as gas illumination. But what is to take its 
place will be rather definitely decided by the atti- 
‘ude of the mechanical-equipment interests whose 
usiness has made present school-ventilation stand- 
irds. The efforts of the largest blower organizations 
'o market unit ventilators, instead of continuing 





Trends in School Heating and Ventilation Practice 


J. M. Robb, Moline, IIl. 


their opposition to the principles involved, is a very 
encouraging sign. 

If any additional evidence is desired to prove 
the decease of the central fan for schoolroom ven- 
tilation, it may be found in contracts by the Cleve- 
land board of education for unit ventilation, and in 
the specifications, now being prepared by the 
Rochester board of education, for unit ventilation, 
for a two-thousand-pupil junior high school. 

Naturally, some school authorities are not con- 
cerned of the value of unit ventilation. Niagara 
Falls, for example, is returning to central fan venti- 
lation after ten years of unit ventilation. Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., is using a modified open-window type 
of ventilation. Such cases are, however, uncommon 
and illustrate the need of careful engineering ap- 
plied to all the vital accessory conditions of unit- 
ventilation practice. 

The decision at Decatur, Ill., to abandon all open- 
window rooms in buildings equipped with unit ven- 
tilators is also significant. This decision is based 
upon three years of study that convince the health 
authorities that the unit ventilators, properly ap- 
plied, make every room an open-air room, without 
the necessity to dress the occupants in Eskimo suits. 

Progress in states like Kansas is also significant 
of a very decided trend. Ten years ago, architects 
discouraged ventilation provision. Today, the prog- 
ress made by more than a hundred installations of 
unit ventilators, has so convinced the school admin- 
istrators that ventilation is an important influence 
in their work, that the architects urge familiarity 
with unit ventilation design, as an inducement to 
consider their services. 

There is a decided trend among the officials who 
are advanced in their efforts to elevate the stand- 
ards of school construction in the South, toward a 
conviction that Southern schoolrooms need the aid 
of mechanical air supply. As improved construction 
of schools tends to reduce air flow in response to 
every out-of-door movement, their recognition of 
the need for radiator heating advances. With this 
advance, there is among the most progressive South- 
ern educators a growing recognition that controlled 
air transportation is vitally important. 

Corridor Venting 

Corridor venting was made legal in Ohio. by a 
rule of the Board of Building Standards, passed at 
a meeting in November, 1930. The Minnesota au- 
thorities who have the enforcement of school build- 
ing and equipment regulations, legalized corridor 
venting, after exhaustive investigation, in 1928 
Wisconsin has permitted corridor venting for school 
buildings, by special rule, for several years. Steps 
are now being taken to make corridor venting stand- 
ard practice, in Wisconsin. Indiana has a corridor- 
vented school, at Evansville, in the Lincoln school 
for negroes. Michigan's initial corridor-vented 
school is at Royal Oak. New York has by special 
rule, permitted a number of corridor-vented appli- 
cations to schools, in 1930. Results promise to be 
as convincing in this state as elsewhere. 

The original installation of unit ventilation in 
Massachusetts, was Stockbridge Hall, College of 
Agriculture, Amherst. It is corridor vented and the 
state authorities who have examined results in this 
building have pronounced them the equal to those 
delivered by the installations which follow the older 
regulations 

The first installation of corridor venting in Maine 
is in a school at Presque Isle, equipped in 1923. 
Results speak for themselves here as elsewhere. 

When unit ventilation devices are viewed prop- 
erly, as the automobile of schoolroom ventilation, 
it becomes obvious that vent flues are as superfluous 
for its functioning as car rails are unnecessary for 
motor-coach operation. Progress in ventilation is 
being pushed by progressive school administrators 
who seek to base their decisions upon principles and 
a sound knowledge of values, with ever-decreasing 
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dependence upon labels and precedents. 

In line with advance in school sanitation, there 
is a steadily growing appreciation of the necessity 
for the professional training of the school janitor- 
engineer. He is now becoming recognized as one of 
the important factors in modern school education. 
There is a corresponding recognition of the need 
for organized training methods to direct his effort 
properly. In some quarters, there is a decided trend 
toward the organization of a section in the state 
department of education, to supervise this training, 
and to certify accomplishment in it, in the same 
way that teacher certification has become an accom- 
plished fact. 

It begins to be apparent that immaculate cleanli- 
ness of surroundings is the result of an attitude of 
mind. Since order is the first law of God, and dirt 
is only matter that is out of place, the spotless and 
immaculate cleanliness of a school building must be 
made a chorus of harmonious effort, in which every 
occupant, including the teachers, contributes his 
share to the harmony. When this advance in view- 
point is attained, the janitor stands out as one of 
the important instruments in the symphony. Edu- 
cators now regard the janitor properly as to his 
relations to their work, with consequent organized 
effort to advance his training, instead of just letting 
him flourish like an unhealthy weed. 

Along with this advance, there is a growing recog- 
nition that teachers must be educated to the func- 
tions of heating and ventilation, in the same way 
that members of the family with one car, must be 
taught the essentials properly to drive it. Rochester, 
N. Y., is organizing a training course in heating and 
ventilation for its public-school teachers, which only 
indicates the leadership that this very progressive 
city has so long exerted. 

In the division of heat manufacture, the most im- 
portant event of the year is the publication of 
Bulletin No. 946, April 30, by the University of the 
State of New York, Fuel-Saving Practices and De- 
vices, by J. H. Hixson. It is the best presentation of 
fundamentals in fuel saving, so far offered in the 
field of school administration. It is based upon two 
years of study of the fuel costs of the schools of 
the State of New York. The statement is made that 
at least one fourth the annual fuel cost of four mil- 
lion dollars, is preventable waste. This is a conserv- 
ative estimate that has been exceeded by every 
school organization that has had the business sense 
to select a wise school superintendent, and then 
clothe him with the powers invariably given to the 
general manager of a business corporation. 

Another very important publication in this field 
of effort is The Automatic Stoker for Heating Serv- 
ice, Using Illinois Coal, by Professor A. C. Willard 
of the University of Illinois. Every school official 
who contemplates the use of a stoker should con- 
sider very carefully the paragraph on page 35 of 
this bulletin. The sense of this paragraph is, that 
the purchase of the stoker may be worse than use- 
less, if proper engineering advice is not bought be- 
fore buying the stoker. 

The enormous growth of the small-stoker use, 
during the year, makes this device one that will be 
forced upon the attention of all school administra- 
tors, with increasing pressure. An engineering fee 
of at least $100 is the best insurance of perform- 
ance that every purchase of a stoker can have. But 
in this respect, it must be understood that the label 

“engineer” covers a great variety of products. A 
mechanical engineer just entering the school field 
may be a worse affliction than no engineer. The ad- 
vice to “know your engineer before you hire him,” 
is very sound advice. Its general application would 
prevent the wasted application of much equipment 
in school buildings, that is extremely valuable for 
the purpose for which it was designed, but that is 
worse than junk in schoolwork. 


(Continued on Page 144) 
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What About Progress in School Administration? 


HE time of year is at hand when the average business concern 

takes an inventory of its stock on hand, scans the list of bills receiv- 
able and payable, ascertains the profits and losses that have resulted, 
and determines upon future policies and departures. 

Likewise are there periods when it may be well to review the progress 
of the past in the field of school administration and to contemplate 
policies, plans, and projects for the future. Inventories here, too, have 
their value, and an estimate of the innovations and changes effected, 
within the past three decades, can clarify the path for further improve- 
ments to be achieved. 

If one were to look over the achievements in the field of school admin- 
istration he would find some remarkable strides in the direction of 
progress. Let us enumerate some of these achievements. 

The more recent developments in school administration note (a) 
greater clarification in the relationships of the factors identified with the 
same; (5) better adjustment of the several units of school government; 
(c) firmer grasp over a greater range of school problems; (d) more 
thorough understanding of the sources of school support; and (e€) wiser 
investment of the school dollar. 

Notable progress has been made in the administration of state depart- 
ments of education. They are organized upon a broader and more 
efficient scope. The expert has entered here, and is rendering a service 
not dreamed of a quarter of a century ago. 

The state departments are equipped with a variety of specialists and 
experts who advise school authorities on school-building projects, finance 
and budgetmaking, supervision, etc. 

The county unit has come into recognition. It not only replaces the 
district unit, eliminates the one-room school, dignifies the superintendent 
into an educational leader, but eliminates many of the political evils 
which have afflicted the school-administrative labors. 

Local school systems, especially as exemplified in the larger centers 
of population, have been strengthened by recognizing the superintend- 
ent as the chief executive, surrounding him with specialists, and by 
bringing to his aid the services of a research bureau. 

The era of surveys, covering school-building programs and the edu- 
cational status of school systems, has done much to give momentum 
and direction to city school systems. 

On the whole, it may be added that the relations between boards of 
education and the superintendent have been defined with greater exacti- 
tude. Boards of education are more inclined than ever before to hold 
themselves to questions of policy and to the problems of finance. They 
are, more than ever, inclined to delegate all matters of a professional 
character to the experts employed to administer them. 

Added to this it may also be said that the average school system is 
freer today from political influences than ever before. Most boards of 
education are chosen upon nonpartisan lines, and where the party 
machinery is employed for the election of such members the question 
of political control is less of a factor than it was at any time in the 
history of American school administration. 


Decisive Influences in School-Board Elections 


HE past year has brought to the surface some profitable lessons 
in the matter of board-of-education elections. Some of the midwest 
cities had been afflicted with school administrative bodies which did not 
measure up to the community ideal. Their problem was how to elimi- 
ndesirable members from the board of education, or rather, how 
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to induce men and women of outstanding character and ability | 
accept office. 

Experience has demonstrated that in the average community t! 
citizens of exceptional character and training are inclined to shrin 
from the publicity which usually attends a political contest. Persons . 
that type will not take the initiative in asserting their candidacy {. 
public office, with the result that the less desirable and more aggressi\ 
win the day. 

The remedy must be found in creating a wholesome public sentime: 
that will discriminate between the desirable and the undesirable cand 
date for school-board honors. Such public sentiment must find practica 
expression in an unselfish, high-minded, and tactful citizens’ committe: 
whose mission it must be to concern itself not only with choosing th: 
right candidates and promoting their election, but to set ideals an 
standards which the community may well follow. 

Such a committee, properly organized and intelligently led, enjoyin; 
the confidence of the thoughtful citizenship and the coOdperation of the 
public press, may render a distinctive service to the community. It may 
proceed to select candidates for the board of education and urge thei: 
recognition by the public without raising the cry of favoritism and 
ulterior motives. 

And this is exactly what happened in several midwest cities within 
the past year. It may require an unusual situation, and much publicity 
to arouse the public mind, but when once aroused, it is bound to assert 
itself, and to eliminate the evil complained of. The lesson here afforded 
is that no community need tolerate an incompetent, boisterous, 01 
scandalous board of education. An extraordinary situation, however 
must be met through extraordinary methods. Where things are reason 
ably satisfactory the transition from one school board to another need 
cause no concern. But when objectionable members of a board of educa 


tion hang on tenaciously, and defy the public interest, there must be 
those in the community who will stand up courageously to tell the 


truth and to point the way to a new order of thitigs. 


Dependence and Independence in School 
Administration 


N recent years much has been said on the subject of independence 

and solidarity in school administration. Boards of education have 
chafed under the supervision and control that has been inflicted upon 
them by city councils, town mayors, tax boards, finance commissions 
and the like. 

Some of the controversies which have arisen between these agencie- 
and boards of education have found their adjudication in the law court- 
with the result that the school authorities have been the gainer. Wher: 
a city council, for instance, in addition to granting monies for the loca 
school system, attempted to say how that money shall be expended, | 
has usually met with defeat. 

The contention of the courts has been that while a city council ma) 
hold the purse strings and can accept or reject a school budget, it ca! 
not consistently or legally determine upon the items enumerated therei! 
While the municipal machinery may be employed in providing th: 
financial aid which the schools require, the function of a school systen 
comes within the province of the state rather than the municipality 

The dependence of a school system in its relation to the municipalit: 
hinges in the last analysis upon what the various local governmenta 
needs may be. In the light of these, coupled with the tax ability of th 
community, the amounts assigned for school purposes must be de 
termined. 

There is, however, one phase of the matter of independence as applic: 
to a school system which deserves consideration. The spirit of sel! 
determination and control has here and there found expression |! 
debatable conceptions and departures on the part of school authorities 
For instance, shall the libraries be within control of the school boar: 
or a separate library board? Shall the health service be directly with 
the province of the school authorities or in hands of the local healt! 
authorities? 

The dividing line between dependence and independence is not alwas 
made clear in every community. There are boards of education, wh 
with a commendable enterprise proceed to bring all essential phase- 
under their control, but who do not weigh their own scope and functio' 
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with sufficient caution and care. Local conditions may afford their own 
solution, but it remains that some agencies can be served more efficiently 
under separate control, or other than board-of-education control. Thus 
4 recognition of the value of dependence may be coupled with the 
advantages of absolute independence. 


The Nonpartisan Idea in School 
Administration 


UCH is being said, from time to time, about politics in the admin- 

istrative side of the public schools. There is no question that 

where members of boards of education are chosen upon partisan lines, 

the school interests are not particularly benefited. Likewise, it requires 

no discussion to hold that where politicians employ the schools for selfish 
ends, much harm follows. 

In reviewing, however, the conditions in communities where the party 
machinery is employed to choose the board of education, it is found, 
too, that the nonpartisan idea is being observed. There are communities 
where, through a practice of long standing, the candidates for the school 
hoard are presented under the designations of the Republican and Dem- 
ocratic parties. And yet the voting public selects its candidates upon the 
nonpartisan basis, while the school board, after election, ignores all 
partisan lines in setting upon an organization. 

No one would claim that the boards of education of this country are 
entirely free from political bias, or wholly free from selfish exploitation. 
But, on the whole, it must be conceded that the schools offer small pick- 
ing for the professional grafter and exploiter. Frequently the cry of 
politics is raised when some other term would describe the situation 
more aptly. 

In the nature of things there are many persons, who in the course of 
events have business or other dealings with a school system. There are 
those who have sought consideration for some project, scheme, or enter- 
prise. Appointments or contracts are solicited, sometimes with success, 
sometimes followed by disappointment. 

Those who are disappointed in their dealings with a school system 
are inclined to give voice to their displeasure in vigorous language. 
The charge of politics is a favorite one. It covers a multitude of sins. 
\nd it is employed without specifying just what it means. 

Thus, the charge so frequently heard against a board of education, 
to the effect that it is dominated by politics, usually means nothing 
more nor less than that someone has met with a disappointment in 
getting favorable action at the hands of that body. 


The Hiring and Firing of School 
Superintendents 


= years ago it was ascertained that the official term of the school 
superintendent in any one community averaged something like three 
years. We believe that the tenure now is one of longer duration. What- 
ever may be the exact average as to tenure of service, it is, nevertheless, 
a fact that, as far as the larger and medium-size cities are concerned, 
the superintendent is permitted to serve for a reasonable length of time. 

If the average tenure is reduced to a matter of three or four years, it 
is due to two definite causes. One is the migratory tendency of the 
school executives from the smaller to the larger school districts. Tenure 
here becomes shortlived, because it is the entrance point of the beginner 
in the administrative service, and because of the experimental and tran- 
sientory character of that service. 

The second is due to irrational and ill-considered methods employed 
by school-administrative authorities in the choice and selection of execu- 
lives. Frequent changes in the superintendency office may imply an 
inefficient board of education or an incompetent superintendent, or both. 
‘ertain it is, that a wise choice of the school executive will wear longer 
‘han an unwise one. The school superintendent who has been chosen 
vith discriminate care, properly supported in all desirable and feasible 
‘epartures and innovations, and given sufficient time to bring them to a 
roper fruition, will enjoy a reasonable tenure of service. Thus, the 
ard of education that engages in frequent superintendency changes, 

‘ay well be asked whether such changes are not the logical outcome of 

wise selection. 

But this question by no means embodies the sole cause for unwar- 

inted changes. A board of education may have lacked in a proper con- 
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ception of the scope, function, and prerogatives of the superintendent’s 
office. It may have interfered with, or denied proper authority, obstruct- 
ed or undermined legitimate effort, or resorted to small tactics, making 
efficient service impossible. 

Here it is by no means argued that every school superintendent is com- 
petent, or that it is not necessary in instances to make a change, but it 
does follow that where the hiring and firing of school superintendents 


becomes an indoor sport, the fault lies with the board of education, and 
no one else. 


When to Hold Board-of-Education Elections 


1 general state elections held throughout the country frequently 
involve the election of members of boards of education as well as 
school-bond issues. Several newspapers have recently felt called upon 
to note that the school issues were being submerged in the political 
contests of the day. 

There has been a tendency to eliminate all school questions from the 
regular election of city, county, and state officials. While most of the 
school elections are held in the spring of the year, many of them are 
merged with the regular municipal elections. In such contests the ballot 
is usually headed by the candidates for the mayoralty, followed by the 
several city officials, aldermen, and the like. The candidates for the 
board of education usually constitute the tail end of the ballot. 

Experience has taught that school elections should be kept separate 
from other elections. The choice of a board of education is quite as 
important as it is to choose an able body of men for the city council. 
The candidates for public office usually wage a lively campaign and 
the public interest is centered upon those who make the strongest contest. 

The average candidate for board-of-education honors is not so likely 
to espouse his cause on the political rostrum or in fence posters. He 
leaves it to the judgment of the constituency to accept or reject him. 
His standing in the community, his character and fitness for the office, 
must determine the result. 

The public mind can exercise a better discrimination regarding can- 
didates for the board of education when the choice is not submerged 
in a ballot with a long array of aspirants for public office. 

Thus in many communities the election of a board of education, or 
the matter of a school-bond issue, becomes a separate affair. Where this 
is done the public mind is focused upon the interests of the school and 
is more apt to exercise sound judgment in voicing its dictum. 


Naming New School Buildings 


HE dedicatory ceremonies which attend the opening of new school 

buildings, as recorded from time to time in the public press, note 
the increasing tendency to honor persons who have rendered distinctive 
service to the local school interests. 

Thus we find that a splendid new schoolhouse is named in honor of a 
school superintendent, a principal, or a teacher, who had devoted his 
or her life to the cause of education. In most instances the honor thus 
conferred designated persons who have passed away. During the past 
year the living, too, have been remembered. 

The recognition of men and women who have rendered remarkable 
service to the cause of education is commendable. There are those who 
traveled in the more modest walks of life and who have never striven 
for eminence, but have devoted the time and talent in serving the youth 
of their community. 

The exaltation of a local name provides a lesson which is usually 
more readily grasped by the rising generation with greater interest and 
appreciation because of its proximity and familiarity. The reasons for 
the distinction conferred are usually well revealed. The youth profits 
by the example set by a highly useful career and an exceptional service 
to mankind. 


Ignorance and Knowledge 


Ignorance lies at the bottom of all human knowledge, and the deeper 
we penetrate the nearer we arrive unto it. For what do we truly know, 
or what can we clearly affirm, of any one of those important things 
upon which all our reasonings must of necessity be built; time and 
space, life and death, matter and mind? — Colton. 
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Community Interest in School- 


Building Projects 
Wm. H. Gompert, A. I. A., New York, N. Y. 


In the performance of their numerous duties 
boards of education have no more important 
service to render their communities than to 
erect well-constructed and substantial school 
buildings. For two reasons the utmost care is 
necessary in every step of a school-building 
project from its inception to the completion of 
the structure: First, a schoolhouse renders as 
important a service to the community as any 
type of public building, and is subjected to ex- 
traordinary wear and tear, and frequently to 
willful abuse. Second, it must serve a longer life 
of usefulness than most other public and private 
structures, and in many instances is required to 
continue to function after it has become obso- 
lescent. 

It may not be amiss to add a third reason for 
utmost care: The school board is not handling 
its own funds in erecting a school building, but 
is acting as the representative of the people and 
is in duty bound to obtain a dollar’s worth for 
every dollar of tax monies which it spends. 

Too great care cannot be taken in employing 
the best possible architect available. It is a com- 
mon experience to find at least one architect in 
among a number who seek a commission, to 
promise that he will make no charge for the 
plans if the community should fail to vote the 
approval of the school project or bond issue. 
Again, it occurs that an architect claims that he 
can build more cheaply than the prevailing 
market cost. It has been the universal experi- 
ence that both these types are “quacks” and 
that their services in the end are more costly 
than those of the man who makes no false rep- 
resentations and promises only to give fair 
value. The same underlying principles which are 
applied in choosing a surgeon or physician ap- 
ply to the employment of an architect. It is not 
safe to ask an inexperienced young medico to 
undertake a difficult operation, and one who 
would offer free treatment would be ruled out 
without further consideration. In architecture, 
an individual’s experience, training, and per- 
sonal ability are quite as important as in medi- 
cine. The architect chosen for a school should be 
a well-trained practitioner who has specialized 
on school buildings and who can demonstrate 
his experience, and present proof of his business 
ability and logical judgment. 


The Local Architect 


If a small community does not chance to 
have an architect of sufficient talent and ex- 
perience, but civic pride and sentiment favors a 
local man, the problem can readily be solved. 
Under such circumstances, an arrangement can 
be effected whereby an associate or consulting 
architect of the type described is retained to 
collaborate with the local man. Thus, the native 
son is not slighted, and the community gets the 
benefit of his knowledge of local conditions and 
problems, combined with the talents and wide 
experience of the school-building specialist. 
When a competent architect has been employed, 
the first precaution has been taken by the school 
board to serve the best interest of the commun- 
ity in its building problem. 

After the plans and specifications have been 
completed and are ready for the customary pub- 
lic bidding, precaution should be taken to select 
contractors of known ability and responsibility 
who have been doing work of uniformly high 
quality. If the state school laws do not set up 
standards for the selection of contractors in 
such a way as to insure fair and uniform com- 
petition, it is quite essential that the board of 
education promulgate rules and regulations de- 
fining the eligibility of the contractors from 
mm competitive bids will be received. 


Various ways may be devised to guard 
against bids from irresponsible or incompetent 
persons or corporations. The following test in- 
volves principles which every architect con- 
sciously or unconsciously uses in determining 
ability, facilities, and responsibilities of prospec- 
tive contractors. 

Selecting Contractors 

First, experience and organization may be 
rated at 50 possible points. Direct information 
obtained from careful inquiry should be sought 
to determine the character and quality of the 
workmanship and materials furnished on earlier 
jobs; the expedition with which the work was 
carried on; and the resourcefulness displayed 
by the man or organization in meeting the exi- 
gencies which inevitably arise in all building 
operations. 

Second, the character and efficiency of the 
construction equipment owned by the contrac- 
tor should receive a rating of 30 possible points. 
The consideration which should govern, in this 
respect, is whether the contractor has sufficient 
and proper tools, mechanical apparatus, hoists, 
scaffolds, planking, trucks, etc., and a material 
yard or plant where the equipment is available 
for prompt use at all times. 

Third, proper and adequate financial ability 
and responsibility are at all times necessary to 
get prompt and efficient results, and for these 
qualities 20 possible points should be allowed. 
The consideration in this particular is whether 
in previous building operations, the contractor 
conducted the work without financial embarrass- 
ment: whether wages and bills for materials 
were promptly paid; whether requisitions of 
subcontractors were promptly met when due; 
whether the contractor can give evidence that 
he has sufficient resources to complete the work 
even though the contract is taken under un- 
favorable or unprofitable conditions due to 
errors in estimating. 

In applying ratings like those suggested, the 
contractor should receive at least 70 total points 
to qualify for consideration as a bidder. He 
should rate at least 10 points of the 20 points 
allowed for financial ability and responsibility. 

After the bids have been opened and the low- 
est bidder has been determined by a fair tabu- 
lation and comparison of the estimates, it is of 
paramount importance to prepare the contract 
with every possible care. Many communities 
have adopted a standard form of contract in- 
tended to serve all school-building operations. 
Usually this form includes all the good ideas 
which have been picked up through experience, 
and it is assumed to cover all conditions. In 
every large building project, however, condi- 
tions arise which either have not been properly 
covered by the contract form or the provisions 
of the contract have not been made effective 
because no precedent exists for their ap- 
plication. 

A school-building contract usually involves 
so substantial an expenditure as to warrant the 
preparation of each contract individually. The 
writing of a contract should never be treated as 
a routine matter, but should be made an im- 
portant duty of a competent architect whose 
work is checked in detail by an experienced and 
trained executive school official. 

In support of this view, an important case 
may be cited which occurred in New York City 
recently, where it was found that there had not 
been faithful performance of the work of the 
contract. Upon the outcome of the litigation 
which followed depended the question of 
whether or not the contract had been drawn so 
as to protect the best interests of the city. The 
particular article upon which the law suit was 
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based is called the ‘“‘No estoppel clause” an 
reads as follows: 

“Neither the city nor the board, nor any ¢, 
partment or officer thereof, shall be preclude 
or estopped by any return or certificate mad 
or given by the board and superintendent . 
other officer, agent, or appointee of the city . 
the board under any provision of this agreeme: 
from any time (either before or after the fins 
completion and acceptance of the work an 
payment therefor pursuant to any such retur; 
or certificate) showing the true and corre 
amount and character of the work done and ma 
terials furnished by the contractor or any othe: 
person under this agreement or from showing a: 
any time that any such return or certificate j 
untrue and incorrect or improperly made in any 
particular, or that the work and materials o: 
any part thereof, do not in fact conform to th: 
specifications; and neither the city nor the 
board shall be precluded or estopped, notwith- 
standing any such return or certificate and pay 
ment in accordance therewith from demanding 
and recovering from the contractor such dam- 
ages as it may sustain by reason of this failure 
to comply with the specifications.”’ 


A Case in Point 

The school building referred to had been en. 
tirely completed and the work had been passed 
by inspectors and building superintendents as- 
signed to the supervision of the construction 
work. The fiscal authorities of the board of edu- 
cation had also passed on the work and the con- 
tractor had been paid in full. 

Six or eight months after the building was 
occupied, the writer's suspicion became aroused 
due to observations he was making of the work 
which the same contractor was doing in another 
building. A careful inspection was made which 
involved the cutting out and uncovering some 
of the finished work in the building completed 
and occupied. This inspection revealed work not 
performed in accordance with the specifications, 
and evidence was found that a deliberate eva- 
sion of the requirements of the contract had 
been practiced. 

While the contractor had been paid, he was 
certainly not relieved of complete moral respon- 
sibility. The school board, however, considered 
it of great importance that the carefully pre- 
pared contract and the specific provision quoted 
imposed a legal responsibility which could not 
be evaded. The writer recommended that suit 
be brought against the contractor to determine 
the effectiveness of the “No estoppel’ clause 
which does not customarily appear in the stand- 
ard form of contracts and which previously had 
never been tested in the courts. In due course 
and after the usual delays, a trial lasting about 
one week resulted in a verdict for the city. 

The instance just cited illustrates how neces 
sary are the exercise of prudence and experiencé 
in the inclusion of clauses in the contracts 
which will prove to be a real protection to the 
board of education. 

To sum up briefly, a school board and its 
school superintendent can safeguard the best in 
terest of the community, in building operations 
by three main steps: 

First, exercise the utmost care in the selection 
of the architect. 

Second, coéperate with the architect in the 
preliminary studies and the preparation 0! 
sketches. Carefully examine the completed plans 
and specifications to ascertain if they thorough 
ly include all requirements, meet all needs, and 
constitute a complete instrument on which a 
contract can be based. 

Third, prepare a contract which is equitable 
to both the contractor and the board. Exercise 
care so that the document fits the specific case 
and contains protective articles which will prop- 
erly safeguard the community in every respect 

To follow this procedure is the duty of the 
official executives and, if faithfully adhered to. 
many of the aggravating situations which occur 
in building operations will be avoided. 
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J. D. Robinson Jr. High School, 


Toledo, 


Ohio 


Archt: Fdwin M. Gee 
Contr: The A. Bentley & Sons Co. 





Montgomery High School, 


Montgomery, Ala. 
Archt: Frederick Ausfeld 
Contr: Algernon Blair 





Canajoharie High School, 


Canajohari 


Archt: Kinne & Frank, Utica 
Contr: Wm. Lyon & Son, Herkimer 





Kingsford Park High School, 


Oswepo, 


ee 


ircht: Gilbert L. Van Auken, Syracuse 


Contr: Duplex Construction Co., Inc 





Waterloo High School, 


W atc rlen 


Ircht:; Carl C. 


Contr 


yy Dae Ss 
Adc . Rox hester 


Anthony Link Sons 





Liverpool High School, 


ntr: Dawson Brothers, Svracus« 


University of Kansas 


Ircht: Chas. D. Cuthbert, ‘Topeka, Kans. 


Contr 


I IVCTp un 


Lawrence, 


ie a 
Ircht: barl Hallenbeck. Syracuse 
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Bix rk “ry Bldy 
Kans. 


P. D. Olmstead Constr., 


Lawrence, 





Kans 





Ths WINDOW 


will pass your examination 


1. 


Question: Will it 


harmonize with the 
architectural style and beauty of our new 
building? 

Insuer: The Fenestra Fenmark Window 
is pleasingly designed for simplicity, con- 
tinuity and restraint to harmonize with all 
types of school buildings. Its solid bronze 
hardware is most attractively designed. 


Ouestion: Will it provide adequate ventila 
tion yet protect the health of our teachers 
and pupils? 

Inswer: Fenestra’s projecting ventilators 
are arranged to provide practically any 
amount of ventilation desired up to 100°. 
| pper ventilators slide down and tilt out 
at the bottom. Sill ventilator slides up 
from the bottom and tilts in at the top. 
\ Ven- 
tilation provided without direct draft. 


No separate windguards necessary. 


_ Question: Will this window provide ade 


quate light for the schoolroom and yet 
allow sufhicient space for blackboards? 
Inswer: Fenestra’s solid rolled steel con- 


struction permits the use of narrower 


sections, thus admitting more light 
through any given sized opening. More 
wall space is available for blackboards. 


Ouestion: Will this window withstand the 
vigorous use to which school 
are usually subjected? 


windows 


inswer: Built of heavy, solid, rolled steel 


sections, these windows are rugged, 


5. 


6. 


DE 


l-actories: 


durable, permanent. Hardware and fit- 
tings built to withstand rough usage. 
Question: How do they insure protection 
against winter weather — or against the 
sudden storms of summer? 
Answer: All Fenestra ventilators are de- 
signed with a double internal bafHle and a 
wide, flat overlap against the frame section, 
insuring weathering as tight as a wood 
window weather-stripped. Ventilators 
operate easily and quickly — never stick 
or warp. 
Question: Can they be washed economi- 
cally? 
Ansner: Every square foot of glass area 
can be easily and quickly washed from the 
inside, by low-cost labor. 
Question: How does the cost compare with 
other types of windows? 
Ansner: Fenestra Windows, installed, cost 
little more than ordinary windows, while 
upkeep costs are reduced to a minimum. 
Fenestra demonstrations, made without 
obligation for school architects, school 
board members and school officials, will 
show that the above answers are correct 
in every detail. Interesting literature will 


be sent on request. Phone the local 
Fenestra office. 
TROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


2282 East Grand Boulevard 
Detroit, Michigan 


Detroit, Michigan, and Oakland, Calif. 


Ten CSTV A 


PROJECTED FENMARK WINDOWS 
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Both Floor 
and Treads— 
Permanently Non-Slip 
An entrance vestibule floor 
that is non-slip even on 
rainy or snowy days— 
Alundum Ceramic Mosaic 
Tile (white granite field, 
brown border )— 
Stair treads that are per- 
manently non-slip and 
wear-resisting against 
hustling, scuffing chil- 
dren’s feet— 
Alundum Stair Tile 
(brown). 


NORTON COMPANY 
WORCESTER, MASS. 









Architects: 


GRADE SCHOOL, GLASTONBURY, CONN. 
Sellew & Towner, Middletown, Conn. 






















NORTON 
FLOORS 





School-Building Programs in 1930-31 


Alabama 
North Little Rock. In 1930, a total of $100,000 
was expended on buildings and grounds. No pro- 
gram for 1931. W. E. Phipps, superintendent of 
schools. 
California 


Berkeley. The school board is completing the 
the erection of two schools. The addition to the 
Longfellow School will be completed at a cost of 
$115,000. A gymnasium is being erected for the 
Burbank Junior High School, at a cost of $5,000. 
Program for 1931 held up pending the submission 
of a school-bond issue. L. W. Smith, superintendent 
of schools. 

Burbank. The school board contemplates spend- 
ing a balance of $29,000 of a previous bond issue 
for high-school building work in 1931-32. F. A 
Henderson, superintendent of schools. 

Beverly Hills. No building program for the 
present. Contemplate a bond issue of $250,000 to 
$300,000 in 1931. E. J. Hummel, superintendent 
of schools. 

Oakland. The school board has adopted a build- 
ing program for 1931, which will include present 
construction work involving a cost of $120,000, and 
contemplated projects to cost $425,000. No bond 
issues proposed for 1931. D. B. Rice, 
manager. 

Pasadena. During the year 1930-31, the school 
board proposes the erection of an astronomy build- 
ing for the junior high school at a cost of $22,000; 
the erection of the Eliot Junior High School at a 
cost of $250,000; an auditorium for the Muir 
Technical High School at a cost of $166,000; and 
an addition to the Hamilton School at 
of $90,000. S. C. Joyner, business manager. 

San Bernardino. The building program of the 
school board for 1931 will include a junior high 


business 


a cost 


es 


school to cost approximately $70,000. No bond 
issue proposed. L. E. Adams, superintendent of 
schools. 

Los Angeles. The school board has under con- 
struction four elementary-school units, and two 
additions to schools, to cost approximately $453,- 
000; three physical-education units for junior high 
schools, to cost $150,000; three additions, to cost 
$337,000; a senior high school, to cost $412,000, 
and rebuilding of another high school, at a cost 
of $34,000. During 1931, the school board plans 
the erection of five elementary schools, and addi- 
tions to schools, at a total cost of $731,000: the 
building of a high-school plant, at a cost of $400,- 
000 and improvements to two high schools, at 
cost of $254,000. No bond issue is planned 

San Francisco. The school board contempiates 
the erection of the Lick Junior High School at a 
cost of $600,000; the erection of the Sullivan 
School at a cost of $135,000; an addition to the 
Girls’ High School at a cost of $200,000: and an 
addition to the Longfellow School at a cost of 
$125,000. J. M. Gwinn, superintendent of schools. 

San Jose. The school board has awarded the 
contract for the erection of a 12-room elementary 
school, to be completed at a cost of $60,000. Con- 
tracts have also been let for the first unit of the 
junior high school to cost $325,000, the first unit 
of another junior high school to cost $230,000, 
and the completion of an existing junior high 
school at a cost of $265,000. W. L. Bachrodt. 
superintendent of schools. 


a 


Colorado 
The school board has completed its 
building program for 1930, part of which will ex- 
tend into 1931. Among these projects are an addi- 
tion to the Whittier School to cost $65,000, an 
elementary school to cost $242,000, and a junior 


Denver. 





Vlundum Tiles Treads 4 Aggregates 
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high school to cost $492,000. The next building 
project to be started in 1931 will be an elementary 
school to cost $225,000. H. W. Anderson, deputy 
superintendent of schools. 
Connecticut 

Bridgeport. The mayor has recommended an ap 
propriation of $1,000,000 for additional schoo! 
building facilities during the year 1931. Worcester 
Warren, superintendent of schools 

New Britain. The school board will erect on 
new school building in 1931, to cost approximate!) 
$200,000. A bond issue will be voted for that pur 
pose. S. H. Holmes, superintendent of schools 

Stamford. The school board will ask for an ap 
propriation for the erection of a school building an 
for the purchase of a site for a junior high schoo 
At the present time the board is completing an el: 
mentary school, at a cost of $237,500 for site a: 
equipment. J. A. Ewart, superintendent of school 

Stratford. During the year 1930-31, the scho 
board will have three school buildings under co! 
struction. These will include a ten-room eleme! 
tary school, to cost $100,000, an addition to th 
junior high school, to cost $200,000, and an addi 
tion to an elementary school, to cost $40,000. Bon 
issues for each of these projects will be voted 1 


the near future. E. W. Ireland, superintendent 0! 


schools. 
Middletown. The school board has a junior 
senior high school under construction to cos! 


approximately $250,000. An addition to the high 
school will be erected at a cost of $190,000, and 
an addition to a small primary school, at a cos' 
of $40,000. F. W 
schools. 

West Hartford. During the year 1930-31, the 
school board plans the completion of the Sedgwick 
Junior High and Elementary School, at a cost o! 
$545,000. Three other building projects, including 
an elementary school, and two additions, have been 
practically completed, at a total cost of $425,000 


L. H. Bugbee, superintendent of schools. 
(Continued on Page 90) 


Shearer, superintendent 0! 
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The modern, attractive shops at 
the Washington Park High 
School, Racine, Wis., are floored 
with Bloxonend. Superintendent, 
F. M. Longanecker; Principal, 
W. C. Giese; Architects, Croft 
& Boerner, Minneapolis. 


**BLOX=-ON-END 
is the IDEAL flooring for school shops” 


This is the opinion of school archi- 
tects and school officials who have compared 
the performance of Bloxonend with that of 
other floors used in this service. 


A floor of BLOX-ON-END is SAFE—it will 
not splinter . . . itis DOURABLE—the 
tough end-grain fibres form the wearing sur- 
face . . . it excels in cleanliness and is 
inherently resilient. Lathes and machines are 
easily and satisfactorily anchored. Oils and 
greases have no effect on the floor’s durability. 


BLOX-ON-END’s record of past perform- 
ance in gymnasiums and shops is convincing 
proof of its superiority. Let us send you 
complete information. 


ee — 







CARTER BLOXONEND FLOORING COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Offices in Principal Cities—See Sweet's 
Lay's Smooth 


BLOX= 
Stays Smooth 






FLOORING 


Bloxonend is made of Southern Pine 
with the tough end grain up. It comes 
in 8 ft. lengths with the blocks dove 
tailed endwise onto baseboards 
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The Fordson High School, at Fordson, M ichigan, 
Would Naturally Have Finest Equipment— 
Hartshorn Joanna Cloth Window Shades 


INCE modern education teaches that it is true economy 
to buy the best, the Fordson High School, at Fordson, 
Michigan, makes this rule practical with time-tested window 
shade equipment... The Joanna Cloth of the shades, and the 
never-failing shade rollers were made by Stewart Hartshorn 


—a name that is synonymous with enduring satisfaction. 


STEWART HARTSHORN COMPANY, 250 Fifth Avenue, New York City 










[APs 


SHADE ROLLERS and 
WINDOW SHADE CLOTH 








(Continued from Page 88) 
Delaware 

Wilmington. The school board has adopted a 
building program for 1931 involving a cost of 
$600,000. The program will include five elemen- 
tary schools, one junior high school, and two senior 
high schools. At the present time, the board is 
completing one colored elementary school to cost 
$175,000, and one white building to cost $500,000 
S. M. Stouffer, superintendent of schools 

Florida 

Tampa. The voters have been asked to approve 
a bond issue of $45,000 for the erection of a school 
in Dover. W. D. F. Snipes, superintendent. 

Georgia 

Macon. The school board has completed a senior 
high school, at a cost of $225,000. Construction 
work has started on an open-air school building, to 
be erected at a cost of $3,000. W. P. Jones, su- 
perintendent. 

Illinois 

Chicago. The school board has in hand recom- 
mendations for 22 new schools, to be erected dur- 
ing 1931, at a cost of $28,400,000. At the present 
time, the board has 12 building projects under 
construction, for which an appropriation of $17,- 
435,000 has been made. T. J. Higgins, assistant di- 
rector building survey. 

East St. Louis. During the past eighteen months, 
the board has completed the erection of one junior 
high school and three elementary schools. At pres- 
ent, the board has one junior high school under 
construction. D. W. Potts, 
schools. 

Forest Park. The school board has adopted a 
building program calling for the erection of an ad- 
dition to the Field-Stevenson School, at a cost of 
approximately $120,000. W. S. Dimmitt, superin- 
tendent of schools. 

Joliet. The school board is completing plans for 
an addition to one of the schools, at a cost of 


superintendent of 


$50,000. At present, the board is completing an 
addition to the Marshall School, at a cost of 
$50,000. An addition to the township high school, 
costing $450,000, is in process of completion. H. A. 
Perrin, superintendent of schools 

Oak Park. The school board has awarded a con- 
tract for an addition to the Beye School, to cost 
$130,151. At present, the board is completing an 
iddition to the Whittier School, at a cost of ap- 
proximately $211,012. W. J 
tendent of schools. 

Peoria. 


Hamilton, superin- 


The school board has adopted a ten- 
year building program which provides for the erec- 
tion of an elementary school to cost $228,000, three 
junior high schools to cost $500,000 each, an addi- 
tion to the Reservoir Heights School to cost 
$28,000, and the purchase of a central athletic 
field, with stadium and fieldhouse E. C 
superintendent of schools 

Quincy. The school board will shortly ask for 
bids for the construction of a high school, to cost 
approximately $1,300,000 


Fisher, 


Bonds in the amount of 
$500,000 have been voted toward the cost of the 
building. J. H. Steiner, superintendent of schools. 

Evanston. The school board of Dist. No. 75 
contemplates the building of three additions during 
1931. The amount of the expenditure will be 
$250,000. J. R. Skiles, superintendent of schools. 

Champaign. The school board contemplates the 
erection of an addition to the Howard School, at a 
cost of approximately $65,000. At the present time, 
a 4-room addition is being completed at the Colum- 
bia School, at a cost of $65,000. V. L. Nickell 
superintendent of schools 

Indiana 

East Chicago. The school board has under con- 
struction at the present time an annex to the Har- 
rison School, at a cost of $120,000. A contract has 
been awarded for the erection of a new school, at 
a cost of $100,000. Plans are being completed for 
an industrial unit for the Washington School, to 


be erected at a cost of $350,000. J. G. Rossma: 
superintendent of schools 

Fort Wayne 
tracts for the erection of a thirteen-room grad 


The s« hool board has awarded con 


school and a gymnasium-auditorium, at a cost o! 


$124,000. An additional grade school will be erect 
ed late in the summer of 1931, at an estimated c 
of $85,000. L. C. Ward, superintendent of school 
The school board has called for | 
on the construction of an elementary school to c 
$90,000, an addition to the Test Junior High Scho: 
to cost $17,000, and additions to two elementary 
schools to cost $118.000. 


Richmond 


$180,000 will be voted in the near future. W 
Bate, superintendent of schools 

South Bend. The school board has under co 
struction two elementary schools. The total c 
of these buildings will be $700,000. G. B. Sarge: 
assistant superintendent of schools 

lowa 

Fort Dodee. The school board has called t 
bids for the erection of a junior high school, to | 
erected at a cost of $225,000. The building is to | 
completed by September, 1931. An addition will | 
built to one of the grade schools, at a cost 
$25,000. K. D. Miller, superintendent of schools 

Waterloo. The westside school board has begu 
the construction of an elementary school, which 
to be completed at a cost of $177,740. Bonds 
the amount of $200,000 have been offered for sal 
C. A. Kittrell, superintendent of schools. 

Decorah. The voters recently approved a bot 
issue of $130,000 for building and equipping 4 
addition to the present high school. C. C 
felder, superintendent of schools 


. Gamert 


Kansas 
Coffeyville. The school board has under co! 
struction a senior high school, to be completed 
a cost of $450,000. A. I. Decker, superintendet 
of schools. 


(Continued on Page 92) 
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| Health and Safety 
in Modern Schools 


Ample daylighting and proper ventilation promote the health of 
school children. Diffused sunlight without glare and natural ventila- 


tion without draughts are obtained through Truscon Donovan Awn- 
ing Type Windows. 
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Protection against the fire menace must be provided in modern 
schools. Fireproof construction is assured with Truscon Steel Build- 
ing Products which include steel joists and reinforced concrete for 
floors, Steeldecks for roofs, metal lath for plastered walls and ceilings, 
metal door frame and trim for doors, and steel doors for furnace 
rooms, service entrances, etc. 


The high quality of Truscon Products insures permanence and sat- 
isfaction. Their many distinctive features result in better construc- 


tion at economical cost. The complete Truscon line includes products 
to meet every building condition. 





Truscon Engineers will study your requirements and will make de- 


tailed recommendations without obligation. Write for catalogs and 
Steeldeck Roofs for fireproof roofs, estimates. 
quickly erected at economical cost. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY. YOUNGSTOWN. OHIO 


Truscon Steel Company of Canada, Limited, Walkerville, Ontario 
Warehouses and Offices in Principal Cities 
PACIFIC COAST PLANT — LOS ANGELES 


Pacific Coast Sales and Engineering Offices: San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Seattle, Portland. 


The Universal Window Company, 1916 Broadway, Oakland, California 
Pacific Coast Distributors 





Steel Joists, economical fireproof construc: 
tion for floors, erected without forms. 








Metal Lath for plastered walls and ceil- 
ings. Stops fires and prevents cracks. 





Truscon Donovan Awning Type Steel Windows. Movement of 
lower sash operates upper sash. All sash may be open, or 
upper or lower sash closed. Shades on sash act as awnings. 


TRUS CON 


. WINDOWS . STEEL DOORS - STEEL JOISTS - METAL LATHS - STEELDECK ROOFS - REINFORCING STEEL 
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Handsome Folding Walls 


and Mechanically Perfect 








January, »3| 
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Insulated— 


The uses for Circle A Folding Partitions are virtually limitless. 
There are two styles, and four surface treatments. Wherever 
effective subdivision is desired, there is a Circle A Folding Par- 
tition to completely suit the job. 


Cabinet work is the finest obtainable. 


completely housed and fool-proof. The latest type sprocket roller 
chain drive insures smooth, positive action. 
ball bearing swivel hangers. 


Operating devices are 


Doors are hung on 


The sound- and odor-proofness of Circle A Folding Partitions 


sulation. 


New York Office: 


Unita 








cannot be surpassed by any other movable partition. 
Homasote or wood panel and Cabots Quilt, provide effective in- 
In addition, all small openings have been completely 
insulated with felt strips. 


The laminated construction of Circle A doors and the use of 
thoroughly seasoned hardwoods are proof against warping. 


Installed by Circle A engineers and guaranteed against faulty 
operation. Send today for illustrated data. 


Circle A Products Corporation 


625 South 25th Street, Newcastle, Indiana 
Farmers Loan and Trust Bldg., 475 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Also Manufacturers of Circle A Sectional Partitiona, Rolling Partitiona 
Portab'e and Permanent 


IQUE A ROLDING DARITIION 


--SJound Insulated: .: 


Celotex, 


5 
& 
3 
Pa 
: 
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Kitchen 


Steel Grandstands, Wood Bleachers 


Portable 
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Arkansas City. The school board has called for 
bids for the erection of three elementary schools, to 
cost $45,000, $50,000, and $10,000 respectively. 
No bond issue is contemplated. C. E. St. John, 
superintendent of schools. 

Kentucky 

Ashland. The school board has begun the prep- 
aration of plans for a new junior high school, to 
cost about $225,000. The building will be com- 
pleted in January, 1932. J. D. Falls, superintendent 
of schools. 

Owensboro. The school board has adopted a 
building program for 1931, calling for the erection 
of a grade school to cost $90,000, an annex to a 
grade school to cost $50,000, and an annex to the 
colored high school to cost $30,000. J. L. Foust, 
superintendent of schools. 


Maine 
Lewiston. The school board has awarded the 
contract for the construction of a senior high 
school, to cost $442,000. C. W. Bickford, super- 
intendent of schools. 


Massachusetts 

Everett. Plans are being completed for the erec- 
tion of a proposed junior high school in 1931. 
F. Whitney, superintendent of schools 

Holyoke. The school board is planning the erec- 
tion of a large junior-senior high school in 1931, to 
cost about $1,100,000. At the present time, the 
board is completing the Lawrence grade school at 
a cost of $400,000, and the Vocational and Con- 
tinuation School at a cost of $200,000. W. P. Peck, 
superintendent of schools. 

Lynn. The school board has under construction 
the new Eastern High School, to be completed at 
a cost of approximately $1,500,000. E. Stephens, 
superintendent of schools. 

Marlborough. The school board is erecting a 
16-room elementary school, at a cost of $150,000. 
Another building of similar size will be erected in 


1931, at a cost of $150,000. E. 
tendent of schools. 

New Bedford. During the vear 1931, the school 
board will complete pians for an addition to the 
senior high school, to cost from $600,000 to 
$1,000,000. At present, the board is completing the 
erection of a girls’ vocational school, at a cost of 
$250,000. A. P. Keith, superintendent of schools. 

Newton. The school board is planning the erec- 
tion of an addition to one of the grammar schools 
during 1931. A junior high school, to cost $800,000, 
is in process of construction at the present time 
U. G. Wheeler, superintendeit of schools. 

Norwood. The school board is planning an ad- 
dition to the senior high school, to cost $45.000 
L. W. Grant, superintendent of schools. 

Pittsfield. The school board contemplates the 
erection of a high school, to cost $1,500,000. J. F 
Gannon, superintendent of schools. 

Taunton. The school board has begun the erec- 
tion of a large addition to the high school, work 
upon which will extend into the middle of 1931. 
The building will be erected at a cost of $350,000 
W. A. Mowry, superintendent of schools. 

Westfield. The school board has begun work on 
a boys’ trade school, which is to be completed next 
year, at a cost of $142,000. C. 
intendent of schools. 

Worcester. The school board has adopted a 
building program for 1931, which calls for the 
erection of an eight-room grammar school at a cost 
of $125,000, a junior high school at a cost of 
$800,000, an addition to the South High School 
at a cost of $500,000, and an addition to the An- 
dover Street School at a cost of $50,000. The ad- 
dition to the high school will be financed from the 
proceeds of a bond issue, while the other three 
buildings will be taken care of in the annual budget. 
W. S. Young, superintendent of schools. 

Weymouth. The school board is completing plans 
for the erection of two six-room elementary 
schools during the year 1931. The buildings will 


P. Carr, superin- 


D. Stiles, super- 


be erected at a cost of $75,000 each. P. T. Pear 
son, superintendent of schools 

Waltham. The school board is completing pla: 
for a senior high school, to be erected during 193! 
The amount of the bond issue will possibly exce: 
$500,000. W. H. Slayton, superintendent of schoo! 


Michigan 

Battle Creek. The school board has an eleme! 
tary school under construction at the present tiny 
to cost approximately $145,000. No bond issu 
proposed for 1931. F 
schools. 

Hamtramck. The school board has one build 
under construction at the present time, to « 
$900,000. No additional projects are planned 10: 
1931. M. R. Keyworth, superintendent of schoo 

North Muskegon. The school board has un 
construction the McKee School, which provides 
commodations for pupils of the elementary 
junior-high-school grades. J. E. Pease, superint: 
dent of schools. 

St. Ignace. The voters recently approved bor 
in the amount of $65,000 for the erection of | 
LaSalle School. W. A 
of schools. 

Benton Harbor. The school board has under « 
struction a junior-high-school building, to cost 
proximately $200,000. S. C. Mitchell, superinte: 
ent of schools. 


M. Hazel, superintendent ©! 


Ellsworth, superintend 


Minnesota 


Minneapolis. The school board has adopted 
building program, calling for the erection of thr 
junior high schools, at a cost of $1,525,000, a! 
a girls’ vocational school at a cost of $800,000 
the present time, the board is completing a juni 
high school at a cost of $220,000, an elementa' 
school at a cost of $227,000, and a school gymn 


sium at a cost of $50,000. C. R. Reed, super 
tendent of schools. 


Rochester. The local chamber of commerce 


supporting a movement for a combined school a: 


(Continued on Page 95) 
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TROWGER, P-A-X 


The Logical Choice for Interior 
Communication Service in Schools 
HEREVER Strowger P-A-X has been adopted for school use it has 


been instantly recognized as an ESSENTIAL communication service, 
because it fits in with actual school operating conditions. It has neither 
the limited capacity and limited usefulness of push-button systems, nor the 
slowness, inaccuracy or high operating expense of systems requiring the 
constant attention of a switchboard attendant. 


ul: ae Laat ae 


=the 





Larger buildings, larger student bodies and more exacting requirements 
have made this modern business equipment indispensible for school use. 
Greater distances require greater use of the telephone for control and 
supervision. Strowger P-A-X is so convenient in use that school employees 
soon learn to transmit all their messages over the telephone instead of 
wasting time in walking or climbing stairs. 


It is important, however, to look farther than the particular uses to which 
an interior communication system is to be put. You will want to know 
something of the manufacturer—of the stability of the equipment. There- 
fore, we submit the following statements: 





(1) As to the manufacturer: Strowger P-A-X is engineered and made by 
the pioneer automatic telephone manufacturing organization and the 
largest of its kind in the United States—representing more than forty 
years of manufacturing experience. 


(2) Stability of equipment: All telephone switches and other apparatus 
which are used in the construction of Strowger P-A-X are exactly the 
same indesign and construction as those used for public service. They 
are built to meet the exacting needs of leading telephone companies 
and administrations in all parts of the world. Strowger P-A-X is 
trouble free, economical in operation and dependably accurate. 





Strowger engineers will be glad to make a survey of any school project 
calling for interior telephone equipment and recommend accordingly. 
Write for descriptive literature. 


STROWGER SUTOMATIC 


OiriAauw SYSTEMS 





Engineered, Designed and Manufactured by 


Automatic Electric Inc. : 


Factory and General Offices: LE SRO ARTERIES 
1033 West Van Buren St., Chicago, U.S. A. 
SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES Los Angeles: Boston: Cleveland: St.Paul: New York: Atlanta: Detroit: Kansas City: Philadelphio 
GENERAL EXPORT DISTRIBUTORS—The Automatic Electric Company, Ltd., Chicago: IN CANADA—Independent Sales & Engineering 
Company, Ltd., Vancouver: IN AUSTRALASIA—Automatic Telephones, Ltd., Sidney: IN JAPAN—Automatic Telephones Ltd. of Japan, Tokyo. 
ASSOCIATED COMPANIES—American Electric Company, Inc., Chicago: International Automatic Telephone Company, Ltd., 
London: Automatic Telephone Manufacturing Company, Ltd., Liverpool: The New Antwerp Telephone & Electric Works, Antwerp 
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No more | 


Dark, Stuffy 


Locker Rooms 


Build them light and airy at low cost 
with sectional partitions 


Perspiring athletes just in from practice need fresh, 
clean air. Cyclone Sectional Partitions provide 
proper ventilation for locker rooms. No dampness, 
no stuffy atmosphere. These sectional partitions are 
clean, sanitary, healthful. Economical. Every sec- 
tion punched alike for holes—quickly and easily 
rearranged. 
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CYCL ONE me NCE COMPANY 
General Offices: Waukegan, Ill. 


Branch Offices in All Principal Cities 





Pacific Coast Division 
STANDARD FENCE COMPANY, Oakland Calif 





Buesimany oF 

UNITTED STATES STEEL CORPORATION iT " 
Cyclone—not a “‘type’’ of fence 1 ¢ . 
—hut fence made exclusively 
by Cyclone Fence Company and Bites 
tdentified by this trade-mark ~C.F.Co.,1931 
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The New Ideal Roller Type Power 
Mower — 2 sises — 22, W-inch cut 


WORLD'S 
GREATEST LINE 
IMPROVED 

FOR 


Ideal builds four great new mowers—Gives 
them lightness where it is needed—at no 
sacrifice to strength, by the use of alumi- 
num—Gives them deep-chested power that 
means more work done by the day’s end. 


On virtually every school and university 
grounds there is a need for at least one 
power mower. Cost is quickly repaid by the 
saving in time over old- fashioned hand- 
powered mowers. Roller type mowers roll 
and condition the sod as they cut. Wheel 
type mowers are particularly suited for cut- 
up areas, and difficult cutting jobs. 


New Ideal Power Mowers have powerful 
motors, with Timken bearing crankshaft. 
fool-proof lubrication, a cooling system 
that keeps the motor running true, on even 
the hottest days. Two sizes of wheel type— 
20, and 25-inch cut. Two sizes of roller type 
—22, and 30-inch cut. Write for the details 
on these new members of the world - 
greatest line. 


IDEAL POWER LAWN MOWER COMPANY 
1435 Kalamazoo St., Lansing, Mich. 


FACTORY BRANCHES 
413 Weat Chicago Ave. 237 Lafayette > 
New York Git 

273 Boyleton St. 


Brookline, Mass. 


Chicago, Il. 
161 Vester St., 
Ferndale (Detroit), Mich. 


Dealers in all principal cities 


IDEAL e 
GRASS CUTTING EQUIPMEN’ 
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F 
You can't keep the youngsters 
from gulping an occasional 
mouthful of pool water—but 
you can keep it pure. 
: Pee | No disease germ survives the 
Pe ae _ residual sterilizing action of 
A WAT chlorinator sterilizes the water in the swimming pool at chlorine. 
Pasadena High School, Pasadena, California ; ; ‘ 
. With chlorination every single 
A PRODUCT OF drop of water in the pool is fit 
WALLACE & TIERNAN sk er 
Ask for Technical Publication No. 41 
oe al WALLACE & TIERNAN CO., INC. 
Swim in Drinking Water . ania. 4 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
CUT TTT TTT TTT Tir) 
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municipal auditorium, to seat 3,000 persons and to 
cost $250,000. G. H. Sanberg, superintendent of 
s hools 
Windom. Bonds in the amount of $125,000 have 
heen voted for the erection of a high school 
Winona. The school board is completing an 
elementary 
$170,000 


school, at a cost of approximately 
Plans have been made for the erection 
1 a similar school, at a cost of approximately 
$230,000. No bonds were voted for these buildings 
it they are being paid for out of a special sink- 
ng fund which accumulates year by year. A third 
uuilding project is contemplated within a period 
1 two years. D. F. Dickerson, superintendent of 


hools 


Mississippi 


lackson. The school board will expend approxi- 
tely $300,000 for the erection of additional ele- 
entary schools during the year 1931. E. L. Bailey, 
erintendent of schools 


Missouri 


brine field. The school board will have complet- 


in extensive school-building program in Sep- 
ver, 1931. The program covers a three-year 
od and involves an 


OOO 


expenditure of nearly 
Six additions and two one-story build- 
have been completed, while two large elemen- 
chools will be completed by February 1. Other 
‘ures to be completed during the next year 
three elementary schools, a senior-high-school 
nasium, and a combined negro high and ele- 
‘ary school. H. P. Study, superintendent of 


plin. During the year 1931, the school board 
rect a 20-room junior high school, with shops 
‘uditorium, at a cost of $250,000. At the 
nt time, the board is completing three build- 
rojects — the South Junior High School audi- 
n-gymnasium at a cost of $69,207; the Emer- 
chool building at a cost of $91,586; and the 
inley elementary-junior high school audi- 





torium at a cost of $26,181. These buildings com- 
plete a building program involving an expenditure 
of $1,400,000. E. A. Elliott, superintendent of 
schools 

St. Louis. The school board has under construc- 
tion at the present time eight building projects, in- 
cluding two elementary schools, a vocational school, 
new shops, additions to two elementary schools, 
and power and boiler houses. No contracts have 
been let for new buildings in 1931. G. R. Johnson, 
director, division of measurements. 

St. Joseph. The school board is completing the 
new Webster and Edison schools, at a cost of 
$329,911. Plans have been made for the comple- 
tion of the senior high school, and two elementary 
schools in September, 1931, at a cost of $600,000, 
$128,000 and $160,000 respectively. F. H. Barbee, 
superintendent of schools. 

Nebraska 

Grand Island. During the year 1931, the school 
ward contemplates the erection of an addition to 
one of the elementary schools, at a cost of approxi- 
mately $31,000. The board will finance its building 
activities by means of current tax levies. C. R. 
Gates, superintendent of schools. 


New Jersey 

Bloomfield. Contract will be let shortly for the 
erection of an elementary school, to be completed 
at a cost of $350,000. E. S. Stover, superintend- 
ent of schools. 

Englewood. Plans have been completed for the 
erection of a junior-senior high school, at a cost 
of approximately $1,000,000. It is expected that 
the city council will shortly authorize the funds for 
this building. Winton J. White, superintendent of 
schools. 

Jersey City. During 1931 the school board will 
begin the erection of an elementary school and a 
junior high school in the Hudson City section, and 
in 1932 a senior high school and grammar school 
will be erected in the Greenville section. The A. 
Harry Moore School for Crippled Children is at 


present under construction. James A. Nugent, su- 
perintendent of schools. 

Paterson. The school board is completing plans 
for a 26-room elementary school to be begun in 
1931 and to be ready for occupancy in September. 
1932. Cost, $517,000. A similar building now 
under construction, will be completed in Septem- 
ber, 1931. John R. Wilson, superintendent of 
schools. 

Perth Amboy. The school board has adopted a 
program, calling for the erection of an addition to 
the senior high school, a gymnasium, a cafeteria, 
and four shops. The cost of the addition will be 
$235,000. 

Teaneck. No building construction under way at 
present. Two building projects are contemplated 
for the year 1931. One is a junior-high-school addi- 
tion to cost $635,000, and the other is an elemen- 
tary school to cost $230,000. L. N. Neulen, super- 
vising principal. 

Perth Amboy. The school board has completed 
plans for alterations and additions to the high 
school, costing approximately $235,000. W. C. Mc- 
Ginnis, superintendent of schools. 

New York 

Niagara Falls. The school board is completing 
two junior high schools, at a cost of $656,674 and 
$722,060 respectively. An additional bond issue of 
$200,000 will be sold in 1931 to cover the cost of 
equipment for these buildings. J. F. Taylor, super- 
intendent of schools. 

Rochester. The board of education has asked 
the city council for an appropriation of $3,520,000, 
to cover the cost of buildings, sites, and equipment 
for the year 1931. Five buildings are contemplated 
for erection during the next year, at a total cost 
of $3,120,000. Two buildings are under construc- 
tion at the present time, at a total cost of $1,353,- 
510. F. R. Scherer, deputy superintendent of school 
buildings. 

Waterbury. During the next year an addition 
to the Boon Street Grammar School will be erected, 
at a cost of $93,000. No additional bond issue is 
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American Abrasive Metals Co. 


Representatives in all principal cities 


50 Church St. 


Complete installation data on request. 





January, | 


Anti~slip Treads | 


Renew old stairs and insure new stairs 


against wear 


In planning new schools or the rehabilation of old ones, 
considerable thought should be given to stairs. Stairways are 
easily the most used part of a building and if they wear and 
become smooth, the children are in constant danger of seri- 
ous injury from falls caused by slipping. Feralun Anti-Slip 
Treads will outlast the building and provide sure footing at 
all times. Be sure to include Feralun in your specifications. 


New York, N. Y. 





proposed during the year. R. E. Burdick, superin- 
tendent of schools. 

Auburn. During the year 1931 the school board 
plans the erection of a senior high school with 
accommodations for 1,000 students. The board 
contemplates a bond issue of $700,000 on Aug. 1, 
1931. George F. Barford, superintendent of schools. 

Amsterdam. The school board is completing a 
large high school, at a cost of $700,000, and an 
eight-room elementary school at a cost of $225,000 
during the year 1931. Wilbur H. Lynch, superin- 
tendent of schools. 

Glens Falls. The school board has under con- 
struction a new school to cost $300,000, and an ad- 
dition to another building to cost $100,000. A. W. 
Miller, superintendent of schools. 

Ithaca. The school board has received bids for 
the erection of a junior high school to cost approx- 
imately $450,000. C. L. Kulp, superintendent of 
schools. 

Mt. Vernon. The school board will shortly ask 
the voters to approve a bond issue of $1,137,000 
for the erection of a junior high school to cost 
$872,000 and an elementary school to cost 
$265,000. At the present time, the board has under 
construction two junior-high-school additions, and 
an elementary school. W. H. Holmes, superintend- 
ent of schools. 

New Rochelle. During 1931 the school board 
will build a 24-room addition to the senior high 
school, at a cost of approximately $400,000. The 
bond issue for the next year will be in the neigh- 
borhood of $500,000. At the present time, the 
board has under construction an addition to the 
Roosevelt school to cost $252,000 and a new ele- 
mentary school to cost $425,306. Albert Leonard, 
superintendent of schools. 

Port Chester. The school board has received 
bids for the construction of a new high school, for 
which an appropriation of $1,350,000 has been 
made. Alvah G. Frost, superintendent of schools. 
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Rome. During the year 1931 the school board 
plans the erection of a school shop, at a cost of 
$15,000. George R 
s¢ hools. 

Schenectady. During the year 1930-31, the 
school board plans the erection of a senior high 
school in the Mont Pleasant section, at a cost of 
$1,200,000. The building will be ready for use in 
September, 1931 
of schools. 

Troy. The school board is completing the erec- 
tion of a grammar school, at 2 cost of approximate- 
ly $500,000. Wm. A. Dunne. secretary, board of 
education. 


Staley, superintendent of 


W.H. Pillsbury, superintendent 


North Carolina 


Winston-Salem. The school board will begin the 
erection of an addition to the white senior high 
school during the year 1931. The building will in- 
volve an expenditure of $785,000, for which bonds 
have already been sold. At the present time, the 
board has under construction a school building 
costing $300,000 for grounds and equipment. The 
building which was begun in 1930 is to be com- 
pleted early in 1931. R. H. Latham, superintend- 
ent of schools. 

Greensboro. The school board is erecting a six- 
room school for colored pupils which will be com- 
pleted during the present year 

Salisbury. During the year 1931, the school 
board will erect a school for negro children, at a 
cost of $60,000. E. J. Coltrane, superintendent of 
schools. 


North Dakota 


Grand Forks. The school board has selected a 
site for a junior high school in the south section 
of the city in 1931. Another project will be the 
completion of the plant in the central section, to 
house a complete six-year high school. A site for 
another junior high school has been obtained, work 
on which will be begun in about four years. J. C. 
West, superintendent of schools. 





Ohio 


Columbus. The school board contemplates | 
erection of one elementary school. A bond issue « 
$200,000 has been proposed. G. E. Roudebush 
sistant superintendent of schools. 

Alliance. The school board has in hand a te! 
room school building, to cost 
$125,000. It will be ready for use in September 
1931. No other project is planned for 1931. B. |! 
Stanton, superintendent of schools. 

Chillicothe. At the present time, the scho 
board has under construction one high school 
cost approximately $400,000. No further build 
project is planned for 1931. W. L. Miller, super 
intendent of schools 

Cincinnati. The school board has adopted an © 
tensive school-building program, calling tor 
erection of three eiementary schools at a cost 
$350,000 each, an elementary-junior high schoo! 
cost $750,000, and a high school to cost $1,250.0 
The expected issue of bonds during the fiscal y: 
1931 will amount to $1,170,000. Edward D. R: 
erts, superintendent of schools. 

Cleveland. Construction work has started on | 
junior-senior high school, to cost, with equipme! 
1 total of $890,000. During the year 193i, 
board contemplates the erection of another juni 
senior high school to cost $700,000, and a senior his 
school to cost about $700,000. A third propos 
project will be the building of an addition to an o 
building used as a junior high school, to co 
$350,000. No additional bond issues are propos: 
for 1931. G. E. Irons, assistant superintendent 
sx hools. 

Hamilton. During the year 1931, the scho 
board contemplates the erection of one new buil 
ing, to cost approximately $375,000. No bond iss 
is proposed for the year 1931. D. R. Baker, supe 
intendent of schools. 

Lancaster. During the year 1930-31, the scho 
board will complete its building program, calli 


(Continued on Page 101) 
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Telescopic Hoist 


With Automatic Stop and Gravity Lowering Device 


Facts such as these 
merit the attention of 
every School Board official 


ONE OUT OF EVERY NINE SCHOOLS 


IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
is equipped with a G@G Telescopic Hoist 


ONE SCHOOL OUT OF EVERY 14 IN NEW JERSEY 
ONE OUT OF EVERY 23 IN CONNECTICUT 
ONE OUT OF EVERY 25 IN NEW YORK 
ONE OUT OF EVERY 27 IN MASSACHUSETTS 


ROM coast to coast, in 44 States, GWG 
R' elescopic Hoist equipment is used for the 

removal of ashes, rubbish and garbage 
from schools. It is now standard equipment 
with Boards of Education in Pittsburgh, 
Seattle, Louisville, Kansas City, Mo., Kansas 
City, Kans.,Cleveland, Baltimore, Washington, 
Boston and New York. This indorsement on 
the part of school officials and school architects 
speaks most eloquently for the satisfactory 
performance of this equipment. It is mod- 
erate in cost, exceedingly economical in 


operation, long-lived, but what is of ultimate 
importance to school officials, it insures MAX- 
INNUM SAFETY. The G&G sidewalk doors 
and swing guard gate open and close auto- 
matically and lock into position automati- 
cally. The sidewalk opening is never left 
unprotected. Special attention is invited to 
the Model E Electric Hoist illustrated. It 
has a remarkable record of economical con- 
sumption of current. There are electric and 
hand power models to meet every schocl 
need. 


Write for catalog illustrating the full line of G&G Telescopic 


Hoists and equipment 


or consult your Architect. 


GILLIS &© GEOGHEGAN 


551 West Broadway 





65 Years of Service 


New York, N. Y. 
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SOME INSTALLATIONS OF VOGEL NUMBER TE\ 


AND TEN-A CLOSETS IN PROMINENT SCHOOLS 
THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY . 











IN THE LACEY SCHOOL, CHATTANOOGA 
TENN... A TYPICAL INSTALLATION OF 
VOGEL NUMBER TEN-A SCHOOL CLOSETS 
IHE TANKS ARE CONCEALED BEHIND THE WALL 





The Lacey Schox - Chattanooga, 








irchitect: eco ha 
Tenn., ae ere »gel Number Plumbing Contr : RUBIN rn 
Ten-A’s have been installed. Souah NERD PLUMBING ¢ 


er aa — le School, Wil- 
1, Del., where stg ogel Num- 
have be 


A typical installati 
el 
be er eT en’s ave installed. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


Wilmington, Del. St. Louis, Mo. 


IL, Products 












1 MODERN SCHOOLS ARE INSTALLING THESE EFFICIENT 
CLOSETS -- VOGEL NUMBER TEN AND TEN-A 
SEAT-ACTION CLOSETS... . 


> eee 


: 
: 
! 
7 
‘ 
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HERE are many reasons why more and more 

schools are turning to VOGEL Closets, but the 
main ones are economy and efficiency. These closets 
are economical, first, in the use of water; secondly, 
because they seldom, if ever, need repairs. 


With a VOGEL Number Ten or Ten-A Seat-Action 
Closet a good, thorough flush is obtained on four 
sallons of water, which, on a battery of closets, 
effects a tremendous saving during the course of a 
vear. There are no floats to stick and cause the closet 
to run when not in use, resulting in a waste of water. 
The valve is positive acting, with few moving parts. 
When the seat is depressed. water flows into the tank 

when the seat is released, the closet flushes. After 
this no water flows into the tank until the closet is 
operated again. 


In order that we would know and not just guess 
how long a VOGEL Closet would operate without 
repairs. we took one from stock and placed it on an 
The Vogel Bulletin on Number Ten-A, 


prepared especially for the use of 
school Boards and Architects 






o tree 


Engineers 





tects and 


« 
1, of 4 scr’ . 
Number Proof Clot 
Bullevre : Fro“t 

ue ad Noe 

Proot » 








Th 
VOGEL Fro’ 
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endurance test. An il- 
lustration of the test 
is shown on this page. 
By means of a mech- 
anism, the closet op- 
erated day and night 
continuously. The test 
started July 16, 1929, 
and still continues. To 
date the closet has 
flushed 240.000 times. 
and not even a washer 
has been renewed. 
This is the equivalent 
of 67 years’ use. 


Together with the 
economy and eflicien- 


cv, VOGEL Closets 
have all the good 
looks and appearance 
of the most expensive 
closets. In the case of the Number Ten, the tanks are 
exposed, and may be enameled, if desired. With the 
Number Ten-A, the tanks are concealed behind the 
wall. 


Showing a Vogel Number Ten-A on en- 
durance test. This cleset has flushed 
240,000 times, equal to 67 years’ use. 


We have designed a book especially for school 
boards and architects which will be very helpful no 
matter what type of closet you intend to install in 
your school. A copy of 
this book will be sent 


promptly upon request. Vogel Number Ten 


‘OGEL N , and Ten-A Closets 
VOGEL Number Ten and ne wane 


Ten-A Closets are made by can be furnished 
a concern specializing in 
the manufacture of seat- 
action closets for more 
than 24 years. Remember 
VOGEL Closets are seat- 
action children cannot 
forget to flush them. 


with hard rubber or 
composition seats 
with open or closed 
front. and also with 
juvenile height 


bowl. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


Wilmington, Del. 


INSTALLED BY 


VQGinIL 


PLUMBERS 


St. Louis. Me. 


EVERYWHERE 


(Products 
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School Aaministrators PREFER. 
International | 
SUPERVISED eT a 


PROGRAM CONTROL 


; WINDOWS. 


Fs 
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MUNDELEIN COLLEGE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





... “Completely satisfied”—is the unani- 
mous and enthusiastic verdict rendered 
by hundreds of school administrators 
who are using International Supervised 
Time and Program Systems. Satisfied 
because of the unparalleled precision 
and efficiency which this modern equip- 


ment brings to the handling of complex 
school routine. 


INTERNATIONAL 
MASTER CLOCK 





.International has made such satis- 
fying results possible by 
the introduction of 
AUTOMATIC SUPER- 
VISION—a distinctive 
electrical development 
that perfectly coordi- 
nates the operation of an 
entire system of clocks, 
bells, buzzers, gongs, etc., 
Essai and entirely eliminates 
manual operation, check- 
ing and setting. 


IN-SWINGING TYPE 
SEALAIR WINDOW 


TIT TT 


VENTILATION 


¥ In-swinging Sashes permit controlled 
ventilation, without unpleasant drafts. 


Conunuous 
Warer proof hinge 
Patents applied for 








CLEANING 


_ May be washed entirely from the inside. 
INTERNATIONAL 


PROGRAM BELI 


MMT TTT : 


INSULATION 


When closed, insulation between sash 
and frame protects against weather. 


ao 


... Ask the nearest Inter- 
national Time Specialist 

INTERNATIONAL 

PLUG AND PusH to tell you more about 

BUTTON BOARD 5 a 
this wonderful precision 


SAFETY 


Difficult for anyone to fall or leap out. 


method of school time 
control. 








Application of 
shade. Translucent 
aless in transom 


NOISELESS 


Sealair Windows will not rattle — oper- 
ate easily, silently and independently. 


Furnished in Bronze, Aluminum Alloy 


or Steel. All joints strongly welded. 


Kaw: 


INTERNATIONAL 
PROGRAM CONTROL 


iain steele ti ait 





SE A L A I R er 

2 | 

INTERNATIONAL ee ere WIND OwS 
CLASSROOM CLOCE AUDITORIUM CLOCK 








THE KAWNEER COMPANY, NILES, MICHIGAN 
KAWNEER MFG. CO., BERKELEY, CALIF. (SUBSIDIARY) 
Manufacturers of 


| RUSTLESS METAL STORE FRONTS, WINDOWS AND DOORS 


WIE RMD ital : 
INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
MACHINES CORPORATION 


International Time Recorders and Electric Time Systems 
International Electric Tabulating and Accounting Machines 
Dayton Moneyweight Scales and Store Equipment 


GENERAL OFFICES ge 






sD Rat ih: iB Sa ak mL a aoe 





Branch Offices and | 
Service Stations in | 
All Principal Cities 


270 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 
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In the classroom 


In the classroom, where the 
children spend so much of their 
time while at school, it is vitally 
important that the highest pos- 
-ible degree of sanitation be ob- 
served. 

The Solar System of Sanita- 
tion, by providing convenient 
stations for the deposit of waste 
material, completely eliminates 
rubbish in and about the build- 
ing. This elimination means the 
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removal of breeding places for disease-carrying germs and flies. 


The gravity-operated top of the patented Solar holds a mysterious fascination 
for children. Almost like magic it swings open at their slightest touch and 
-ilently closes again when waste material is safely deposited within. By means 
of the Solar System of Sanitation, the students themselves become an important 


part of the sanitation system. 


Wherever waste accumulates, Solars will help you in your constant war against 


disease, fire, disorder, and expense. 


Solar Sanitation experts are ready and anxious to help you. Send us the plans 
of your building and we will gladly draw up a complete estimate of the cost of 


installing a Solar System of Sanitation. 


SOLAR-STURGES MFG. CO. 


MELROSE PARK, ILLINOIS 


( nti tror I’ 


tor the erection of an addition to the West build- 
ng. an elementary school in the south section, and 


high school The total contract for the three 


buildings will reach $424,167. No bond issue is 


oT templated for the vear 1931 J J 


erintendent of schools 


Phillips, su- 


Varion The school board has under construc- 
the present time a junior high school, to be 

1 next summer, at a cost of $315,000. A 

ite has been purchased for a future senior high 
hool which has not been included in the present 
ulding program 


plete 


The board has completed the 
ten-room elementary school, with 
it a cost of $115,000. G W 


perintendent of schools 


ection ot a 
itorlum Bowman 
lifin. During the vear 1931 an addition will be 
ilt for the Columbian High School, at a cost of 
15,000. The building will be completed and ready 
use In September, 1932. A twelve-room grade 
vol was completed in January, 1931, at a cost of 
0. C. A. Krout, superintendent of schools 
loledo. The school board has begun the con- 
«tion of the DeVilbiss High School, which will 
completed at a cost of $1.500,000. In addition 
thool for crippled children will be erected at a 


of $200,000, and two additions for elementary 


vols, at a cost of $100,000 each. C. S. Meek 
perintendent of schools 

Ohio 
lkron. The school board has three school 


ildings under construction, including the Voris 
mentary School costing $300,000: the first unit 
the Buchtel High School costing $500,000; and 
lirst umt of the North Hill High School cost 
>900,000. No bond issue is proposed for 1931 
W. Gosling, superintendent of schools 


Oklahoma 


ipulpa. During the year 1931 the school board 


build a small addition to one of the schools, at 
ist of $5,000 


The board recently completed a 





new school, at a cost of $25,000 


Max Chambers, 
superintendent of schools 

Vuskow school 
board will have four buildings under construction. 
These will 


During the vear 1931 the 


include two additions to elementary 
schools and an addition to the junior high school 

i cost of $115,000, and an addition to the senior 
high school at a cost of $80,000. C. K. Reiff, 
uperintendent of schools 


Pennsylvania 

Altoona The 
10.000 bond issue still remaining, which may be 
used for proposed school construction work in 1931. 
No details are available as to the buildings or their 
cost. R. E. Laramy 
WeKeesport 


maining ot 


school board has $1.200.000 of a 
<7? 


superintendent of schools 
The school board has $980,000 re- 
).000, which will 


be expended for new school construction work dur- 
ing 1931-32 


a bond issue of $1,5( 


Plans have been prepared for a trade 
school to cost $600,000, and for additions to two 
schools, at a cost of $150,000. J. B. Richey, su- 
perintendent of schools 

Scranton. During the vear 1931, the school board 
contemplates the erection of 


at a cost of $1,000,000 


a junior high school 
\t the present time, the 
board is completing a grade school at a cost of 
$170,000, and an addition to a high school at a 
cost of $1,000,000. The building program is being 
financed by a bond issue of $5,000,000. J. H. Dver, 
superintendent of schools 


Pennsylvania 

Pittsburgh. The school board contemplates a 
new building program for 1931. One school is now 
under construction costing approximately $300,000 
B. G. Graham, superintendent of schools 

Chester. The school board has under construc- 
tion an elementary school, to cost $150,000, and 
a 4-room addition to another school, at a cost of 
$31,846. A general building program is contem- 
plated for 1931, but no bond issue has been 


planned. D. A. Ward, superintendent of schools 
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CF WASTE DISPOSAL 
eae 





ELIMINATES WASTE 
ACCUMULATION 
IN 


Corridors Playgrounds 
Classrooms 


Offices 


Manual Training 


Cafeteria 
Lavatories Domestic Science 
Lobbies Gymnasium 


Laboratories Locker Room 





Washington. Construction work has _ been 
started on a junior-senior high-school building for 
1.700 to 2,050 pupils, to cost approximately $750,- 
000. No other building project is planned for 1931. 
M. B. Horner, superintendent of schools 
Wilkes-Barre. The school board has completed 
the erection of a senior high school, at a cost of 
$2,000,000. No building project is planned for 
1931. H. H. Zeiser, superintendent of schools. 
Rhode Island 


The school board has awarded con- 
tracts for the erection of two elementary schools 
during the vear 1931. These buildings will be com- 
pleted by September. 1931, at a cost of $161,400 
and $150,000 respectively. The amount of the 
bond issues for 1931 will reach $300,000. J. K. 
Fenner, superintendent of schools 

Pawtucket. The proposed amount of the bond 
issues for 1931 will be $500,000. W. A. Newell, 
superintendent of schools 


Cranston 


South Carolina 
During 1931 the school board will 
build an addition to the boys’ high school, provid- 


ing for a library and a study hall. A. B. Rhett, 
superintendent of schools. 


Charleston. 


Greenville. The school board has under con- 
struction an eight-room elementary school costing 
$30,000, and a ten-room colored trade school cost- 
ing $375,000. No building projects are proposed 
for the vear 1931. J. L. Mann,.superintendent of 


schools. 
South Dakota 


Aberdeen. The school board contemplates the 
erection of an elementary school in 1931, at a cost 
of $70,000. Construction work will start on March 
1. C. J. Dalthorp, superintendent of schools. 

Tennessee 

Bristol. Bonds have been approved by _ the 
voters for the erection of a senior high school and 
a central grammar school, but no bonds have been 
sold awaiting the results of the 1931 assessment 


oe 


( 


i 








— 
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OLVE your floor finishing problem by using Wis-Co- 
Lac. It is a glass clear, steel tough, permanently en- 
during floor finish. Dries hard in a short time. Can be 
walked on in half an hour. Scuffling feet do not scratch, 
dirt does not adhere and it remains beautiful with merely 


mopping it. Wis-Co-Lac was made especially for schools, 


where floors receive severest treatment. 
floor wax or oil. Impervious to hot water, grease and 
acids. Does not crack, chip, check. peel or blister and = 
will not fade or change color. Write us for the many 


other features of advantage and 
try in your own school. 


Contains no 


a sample to test and 






January, |: 


A Sehool Floor Finisi: 


No. Lapping, No Brush Marks 
Applied Quickly, Dries Instantly 


a 
a 
5 





The Wis-Co-Lac Company | 


116 Piere Street 


DIVISION OF NATIONAL SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO. 


PORT WASHINGTON, WISCONSIN 








The high school will be erected at a cost of $300,- 
000, and the grammar school at a cost of $75,000. 
R.B. Rubins, superintendent of schools. 

Texas 

Lubbock. The school board plans to erect dur- 
ng 1931, an addition to the colored school at a 
-ost of $7,500; an addition to the Mexican school; 
ind an office building for the business department 
of the schools. The school board has under con- 
struction a senior high school for 1,500 students, 
to be erected at a cost of $650,000. M. H. Duncan, 
superintendent of schools. 

San Antonio. During 1931, the school board 
contemplates the erection of a junior high school 
at a cost of $200,000, and a senior high school at 
a cost of $750,000. A bond issue of $1,750,000 was 
approved by the voters for financing these build- 
ings. The school board has under construction a 
senior high school costing $1,100,000, and a junior 
high school costing $200,000. B. W. Hartley, super- 
intendent of schools. 

Sherman. During 1931, the school board con- 
templates the erection of an elementary school 
A bond issue of $90,000 was approved by the 
voters. L. T. Cook, superintendent of schools. 

Port Arthur. The school board is contemplating 
the adoption of the pay-as-you-go policy during 
1931 for the financing of new school construction 
G. M. Sims, superintendent of schools. 

Dimmitt. The school board recently sold $35,000 
in bonds for the erection of a physical education 
unit at the high school. C. A. Cryer, superintendent 
of schools. 

Waco. The school board is planning the erection 
of the first unit of a junior high school during 1931. 
The cost of the building will be $125,000. No bond 
issue is contemplated. B. B. Cobb, superintendent 
of schools. 

Utah 

Salt Lake City. The school board has awarded 
the contract for the construction of a senior high 
school, at a cost of $1,000,000. The building is to 


be completed by September, 1931. 
superintendent 


G. M. Child, 
Virginia 

Petersburg. The school board has asked the city 

council to approve a recommendation for the erec- 

tion of an additional small school building, at a 


cost of $40,000 to $50,000. H. G. Ellis, superin- 
tendent of schools. 
Alexandria The sc hool board has begun the 


preparation of plans for a high school. The plans 
have been submitted to the city council for ap- 
proval. R. C. Bowton, superintendent of schools. 


Washington 


Bellingham. The school board contemplates a 
possible bond issue of $750,000 during 1931. The 
only building work under way at the present time 
is an addition to the Fairhaven High School, cost- 
ing $18,000. D. E. Wiedman, superintendent of 
S¢ hools. 

Bremerton. During the coming summer, the 
school board contemplates building a 3-room addi- 
tion to the Naval Avenue School, at a cost of 
$12,000. T. Peterson, superintendent of schools. 

Spokane. During the 1931, the school 
board plans the erection of a senior high school 
at a cost of $500,000. No bond issue is proposed 
for next year. The school board has completed the 
erection of additions to three elementary schools, 
at a cost of $125,000. O. C. Pratt, superintendent 
of schools. 


year 


West Virginia 
During the year 1931, the school 
board plans the erection of the Fruth elementary 
school, at a cost of $148,818, and the Mt. Ovas 
elementary school, at a cost of $29,892. The board 
has completed an extensive building program, in- 
cluding new buildings, and additions, at a cost 
of $503,752. F. L. Teel, superintendent of schools. 


Charleston. 


Wisconsin 


Oshkosh. The school board plans the erection of 
a junior high school costing $175,000 during the 


vear 1931. A bond issue of $175,000 will be vot 


C. C. Bishop, superintendent of schools 
Wausau. During 1931, the school board 
templates the erection of the first unit of a gr 
school. at a cost ot $120. 00. A bond issue 


$110,000 will be voted. S. B. Tobey, superintend 
of schools 
Superior 


ad 


The school board has let the cont! 
dition to the Central High School, to 
Another building project is the ere 
ot a shop building for the vocational school b: 
which is EXper ted to cost $60,000. These proj 


Miss L. M. Picket 


for an 


11 


SlLlOU 


will be financed by bond issue 
superintendent of schools 
i auke sha ‘T he S¢ hool board has under constru 


tion a vocational 


school costing approximat: 


$65,000. The building provides six classrooms ! 
academic subjects and six shops for the manu i 
arts department. G. O. Banting, superintendent 
SC hools. 
Wauwatosa. The school board contemplates | 
erection of a junior high school in 1931, at a 
of $250,000. The proposed amount of the bond 
sues for 1931 will be $300,000. W. T. Darlin 
superintendent of schools. 
Green Bay. The school board has under co 
struction an elementary school, which is to c 
$150,000. The building will be completed dur 
the early part of the next year. H. F. Sutton, s 
perintendent of schools. 


Massachusetts 


Boston. 
tion 


The school board has under constru 
fourteen buildings and four additions 
schools, involving an expenditure of $5,502,9' 
The board contemplates the raising of $2,000, 
to $3,000,000 in bonds, and $3,000,000 from the t 
levy for school-building purposes in 1931. J. | 
Brodhead, assistant superintendent of schools 

Peabody. At present two additions to schoo 
are under construction, one a 12-room addition, | 
be completed at a cost of $166,000; the other 
4-room addition to cost $40,000. 
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SIMMONS PARK FIELD HOUSE 
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RITS PARK FIELD 
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BLACKHAWK PARK FIELD HOUSE 





KELVIN PARK FIELD HOUSE 


SEALE X 


S. PAT, OF 


LINOLEUM FLOORS 


SONDED FLooRs are floors of Sealex Linoleum and 
realex Tile, backed by a Guaranty Bond issued by 

. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Co. They are installed by 
luthorized Contractors located in principal cities. 





GOOD FOR PLAY 
GOOD FOR WORK 





. executives who are planning to build or re- 
model a gymnasium will be interested in one item of 
the equipment of the Northwest Park Field Houses, in 
Chicago. All four buildings illustrated have 
floors of Sealex Battleship Linoleum. 


gymnasium 


Durable, shock-absorbing, sanitary—Sealex Battleship, 
Jaspe and Inlaid Linoleums have long been known as ideal 
floors for classrooms and corridors. They succeed equally 
well in the gym. 


For basketball and handball, Sealex Linoleum gives an 
excellent playing surface. In addition to being a good floor 
for walking, playing, working, and dancing—it is safe... 
a safe floor to fall on! Physical directors tell us the type 
of injury known as “floor burns” is practically eliminated 


when this resilient, “‘no-splinter” 


material is installed. 


An interesting point in the gymnasium shown is that the 
marker lines are as permanent as the floor itself. They are 
linoleum, actually inlaid in the floor. For further informa- 
tion on resilient school floors, address our Department S . 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC, General Office: KEARNY, NEW JERSEY 
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TELEPHONES 


Telephones are indispensable to basis? 


the efficient operation of a mod- 
ern school of medium or large 
size. 





/ 





OWNED 


Every other part of the school 
equipment is OWNED be- 
cause of the proven economy 
of ownership. 
handle the inter-departmental 
telephone system on any other 


Ownership means CONTROL 
with economy and greater sat- 
isfaction. 
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ease of operation. 


Then why 


very low. 


ALL recent installations of tele- 
phones in schools, and there are 


hundreds, are of the 
automatic type. 


BULLETIN NO. 16 IS YOURS ON REQUEST—NO OBLIGATION 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


A. C. Monahan, Formerly U.S. Bureau of Education 
National Child Welfare Data 

The following estimates presented at the recent 
White House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection held in Washington, D. C., will interest 
school authorities They were made from the best 
available data. They are for the Continental United 
states 

There are 48,000,000 children in the United 
States. Approximately 28,000,000 of these are 
attending school; 4,000,000 have gone to work; 
16,000,000 are under school age; 10,000,000 under 
13 years of age, are church members; 200,000 get 
into the courts each year; 1,400,000 are “behavior 
problems” 1,500,000 are especially gifted 
mentally; 450,000 are mentally retarded; 4,000,- 
000 are suffering from handicaps; 6,000,000 are 
badly nourished; 1,500,000 have communicable 
diseases; 18,000 are killed by accidents each year 
3,000,000 go camping each summer 

Washington an Educational Center 

The city of Washington has become one of the 
great educational centers of the world, in number 
of schools and other educational institutions, num- 
ber of students enrolled, variety of institutions 
types of courses given, proportion of population 
enrolled in schools and general educational facil- 
ities 

At the present time there are 142,500 students 
enrolled in all types of schools and colleges, taught 
by 6,368 teachers, in Washington and the im- 
mediate metropolitan area. One half of these are 
in the district’s public schools. There are 33 private 
schools of various kinds, not including an equal 
number of Catholic parochial schools. There are 
seven institutions of university grade, with a total 
enrollment of over 20,000 students, the largest is 
George Washington with 6,200. These seven in 
stitutions include almost every type of professional 
school. Few cities boast the library facilities open 
to students from within and without the District 
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The Library of Congress with 4 
is the 


volumes 
outstanding one. The Government depart 


i 


ments libraries, and the libraries of the universities 
ind colleges are well known 

U. S. Indian Office to Assume Charge of Alaska 

Schools for Natives 

Schools for the natives in Alaska, Eskimos and 
Indians, established and supervised by the U. S$ 
Bureau of Education since their establishment, will 
be under the Indian Office of the Department of 
the Interior in the future under a recommendation 
of the Secretary of the Interior. For approval only 
i Slight change in the wording of the annual appro- 
priation ict is required. A bill before Congress for 
money for the coming year is a proviso that it is 
be spent on the approval of the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs 

Affected by this proposed change are 93 schools 
with 195 teachers, and an enrollment of 3,899 
pupils. The ippropriation for them for the present 
year is $580,400. At these schools medical relief 
is furnished the natives, for which an additional 
amount of $171,780 is provided. Among the 93 
schools are included three industrial schools cost- 
ing approximately $150.000 for maintenance. A 


to 


site has been selected and plans drawn for a 
fourth which will be a boarding school, four miles 
from Wrangell in Southeastern Alaska. Four addi- 
tional day schools have been opened to care for 
children in villages now without schools. A home 
for orphans has been established at the former 
Fort Gibbon, at Tanana, which cares for orphans 
ind homeless children of preschool age, formerly 
cared for in one of the industrial schools 

In connection with the educational work of the 
sSureau of Education in Alaska, was the reindeer 
industry growing out of an importation of a few 
reindeer by the bureau in 1892, the number now 
being approximately 600,000. This undertaking 
was begun to furnish a means of subsistence and 
clothing for the natives in the neighborhood of 
Sering Strait, who were in danger of exhausting 
their precarious food supply. The supervision of 
these reindeer herds, now in all parts of Alaska 
was one of the duties of the principals of Bureau 
schools. They were relieved of this work during 
the year, the entire reindeer industry being trans 
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AUTOMATIC 


To secure instant communica- 
tion day or night and during 
emergencies such as fire, an 
automatic system is essential. 


An automatic system assures 
speed, secrecy, accuracy and 


It offers a minimum of effort 
and time for conveying a mes- 
sage, and operating costs are 
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“ALL-RELAY” 


The ultimate in automatic Tel: 
phone Operation is achieved | 
the “ALL-RELAY" System—th 
modern development of the Au 
tomatic Telephone field. The 
“ALL-RELAY”" system is entire 
ly free from all routine mainten 
ance requirements. It offers mod 
erate first cost and simplicity of 
operation unequalled. 


It handles all calls day or night 
with the same unchanging celerity 
and precision. 





Instantaneous automatic ringing, 
conference feature, code call and 
other advantages add to the desira- 
bility of the ““ALL-RELAY” System 
which is now in successful operation 
in scores of schools in all parts of 
the United States. 


“ALL-RELAY” 


VEO Vets 
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ferred from the supervision of the bureau of « 
cation to that of the Governor of Alaska. It 
in interdepartmental transfer, as the Governor 
\laska is responsible to the secretary of 
interior 

Another administrative change affecting the ¢ 
cational work in Alaska is the transfer of the Of 
of the Chief of the Alaska Schools from Seat! 
Wash., to Juneau. The purchasing agent for 
schools will remain at Seattle 

The medical relief work has been an import 
part of the activities of the Bureau of Educat 
in connection with its administration of the scho 
for natives. It employs for this phase of the wi 
9 physicians and 29 nurses 

School Needs of the District of Columbia 

Dr. Frank W. Ballou, superintendent of scho 
of Washington, in a recent public statement, she 
that there are now in the public schools of 
District 3.254 more pupils than a year ago 
these, 1.098 are in senior high s¢ hools; 73 
junior high schools; and 1,435 in’ element 
schools. With such a rate of increase, Washingt 
will need two high schools every three years, ¢ 
for 1,500 children, one junior high, and four 
room elementary buildings every year. The buds 
proposed for 1932 cares for these requirements 

The board of education is considering the adv! 
bility of discontinuing the use of portable bu 
ings in new developments and the relief of cong 
tion in certain schools, by providing busses 
transport children to schools in other sectt 
where there may be room for them. Several bul 
ings in first-class condition are not now used 
capacity because the population in the district | 
shifted elsewhere. To transport the children 
these would be to the educational advantage 
the children and would cost less than the erect 
of portables 

Canvassing in Schools 


The board of education of the District of Colu 
bia, at a recent meeting, voted not to permit |! 
sale of Christmas seals in the schools. The bo 
has stood against any type of canvassing in | 
schools, but a special plea was made to pern 
the sale of seals this year because of the unusu 


(Concluded on Page 196) 
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Harvard ues HOLOPHANE 


Court Room. 


ARVARD UNIVERSITY has found that 
Holophane Lighting Units give the best 


quality of illumination, and that the 


Holophane principle of building a specific unit 
for each specific lighting requirement makes 
it possible to have the best illumination any- 


where. 


Here are shown just a few of the places in which 


























Gymnasium and Baseball Cage. 


Harvard uses Holophane Lighting Units. Many 
others could be shown: for instance. the par- 
ticularly interesting installation of Holophane 
Bookstack Units used to spread light evenly over 
rows of bookstacks which are only about three 
feet apart. These are night-time photographs 


not retouched. 


Write for booklet 


“Better School Lighting.” 





Holophane Company. Ine. 
342 Madison Ave., New York City 
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Pawe 
conditions prevailing. The board contirmed its rule 
prohibiting the solicitation of funds from school 
children in the schools for any reason, but in- 
structed teachers to call the attention of children 
to the seals and the purpose for which they are 
sold 
Football Fatalities 

School authorities will be interested in a study 
of the number of fatalities occurring in the annual 
football season. The results of a national canvass 
have just appeared in a Washington paper, show- 
ing that there were 13 deaths in the season just 
losed. Of these, 8 were on high-school teams, 4 on 
ollege teams, and | on an independent team. In 
the years 1925 to 1930, the number of football 
players killed was 20, 9, 17, 18, 12, and 13, respec- 
tively. There is no record of the number seriously 
injured It appears that the game cannot be re- 
garded as especially hazardous, as the insurance 


placed in extra levy on 


companies have not 
insured players 
Educational Directories 

Two well-known educ itional directories will be 
ivailable in the near future, the annual directory 
of the U. S. Office of Education and the biennial 
directory of the Catholic Colleges and Schools of 
the United States. It contains the names of fed 
eral education officials; state city and county 
superintendents of schools; the names of presi 
dents of colleges and universities; the deans ot 
the more import int professional schools; the pres 
idents of teacher-training schools: secretaries ot 
educational associations; and the names of the edu- 
cational journals published in the United States 
The Catholic Educational Directory contains statis- 
tical information relative to the Catholic Colleges 
and Schools. as well as the names of the officials 
It lists all universities, colleges and secondary 
schools 

THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 

The White House Conference on Child Welfare 
and Protection. held November 19-22, in Wash- 
ington, D. C 
the Hoover administration. The results of the con- 
ference are expected to be of great worth to each 


was one of the important events of 


HUNTINGTON 
LABORATORIES 





made in 


Baboratory Products 
wy assure dependability 


PERFECT balance of ingredients is quite 
as important in compounding a truly good toil- 
et soap as the concentration or true soap content 
of the liquid. Quality soap must be made from 
pure, high grade ingredients and perfect bal- 
ance can only be secured by the most careful 
laboratory methods. 

Our soaps are always mild, neutral and abso- 
lutely uniform. They are made by the Laboratory 
Method in a big, modern plant. You are assured of 
highest quality when you specify Liqua-San. It is 
three grades—Toilet 


Mechanics Grade (18‘:) and Concentrated Grade 
(40‘:). Write for samples. 


The HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, Inc. 


Huntington, Indiana 


Grade (18‘.), 
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state and community in the findings. recommenda 
tions. and standards promoted and put into pra 
tice in each state. The president ol the conference 
suggested that similar child-welfare conferences be 
held in each state 


( reated 


and that public sentiment be 
demanding local action in accordance with 
the recommendations of the conference 
\ nineteen-point summary in general terms of 
the rights of the American child was presented and 
idopted as the conclusions of a year’s intensive ex 
pert study The conclusions idopted by the con 
ference were as follows 

Every child is entitled to be understood and 
ill dealings with him should be based on the full 


+ 


est understanding of the child 

2. Every prospective mother should have suit 
ible information, medical supervision during the 
prenatal period. and competent care at confinement 
Every mother should have postnatal medical super 
vision for herself and child 

Every child should receive periodical health 

examinations before and during the school period 
including adolescence. by the family physic lan, OF 
the school or other public physicians, and such ex 
iminations by specialists and such hospital care as 
its special needs may require 

+. Every child should have regular dental ex 
imination and care 

Every child should have instruction in the 

schools in health and in safety from accidents, and 
every teacher should be trained in health programs 

6. Every child should be protected from com 
municable diseases to which it might be exposed at 
home, in school. or at play, and protected from im 
pure milk and food 

7. Every child should have proper sleeping 
rooms, diet, hours of sleep and play, and parents 
should receive expert information as to the needs 
of children of various ages as to these questions. 

8. Every child should attend a school which 
has proper seating, lighting, ventilation, and sani- 
tation. For younger children, kindergartens and 


nursery schools should be provided to supplem 
home care 

9. The school should be so organized as to 
cover and develop the special abilities of « 
child, and should assist in vocational guidanc: 
hildren, like men. succeed by the use ot 
strongest qualities and special interests 

10. Every child should have some for 
iwious, moral. and character traming 

11. Every child should have a right to play 
idequate facilities therefor 

12. With the expanding domain of the 
munity s responsibilities for children, there 
he proper supervision for and supervision of 1 
ition and entertainment 

13 Every child should be protected against 
that stunts growth, either physical or mental 
limits education, that deprives. children ot 
rights of comr ideship Ol JOY and play 

14. Every child who is blind, deaf, crippl 
otherwise physic illy handte tipped should be ¢ 
expert study and corrective treatment wher 
s the possibility of relief, and appropriate dev: 
ment or training. Children with subnormal or 
normal mental conditions should receive adeq 
tudy, protection, training, and care. 

Where the child does not have these ser 
due to inadequate income of the family, then 
services must be provided to him by the 
munity. Obviously, the primary necessity in 
tection and development of children where pov: 
is an element in the problem is an adequate st 
ard of living and security for the family wit 
such groups . 

15. Every waif and orphan in need must be 
ported 

16. Every child is entitled to the feeling 
he has a home. The extension of the services 
the community should supplement and not supp 
parents. 

17. Children who habitually fail to meet nor! 
standards of human behavior should be provi 


(Concluded on Page 109) 
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A CONTROL CHART 


sea the care ai Wrote ite 


@ This new chart will serve as a complete guide for your janitor in his regular 
floor maintenance schedule. It will be brought to you by a Johnson Floor 
Maintenance Engineer who will make a thorough study of your floors — will 
analyze your floor problems in detail—will recommend the most economical 


and successful way for treating each floor 


and will then put down his findings on the chart as a permanent 


record to insure the best possible treatment for your floors. 


Your name and address on the coupon below will bring an experienced Johnson 
Floor Maintenance Engineer with the chart-—- without cost to you— without 


obligation of any kind. S.C. Johnson & Son, Racine, Wisconsin. 


—Z:° GET YOUR CHART ————— 


§. C. JOHNSON @ SON, DEPT Si-i, BZBACTINSE.« WIbCenseixZ 


Please have a Johnson Floor Maintenance Engineer call on us with your new Control Chart — without 


cost or obligation. 


Name 





Sx hool 


Address 
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\RESPON 
RELIEVED 


Recess period! Play-minded youngsters rush to the 
playground to give vent to their pent-up excess 
energies. Caution is abandoned. Discipline is 
inadequate, to stop their racing feet from run- 


ning into dangerous traffic lanes. Safety must be 
enforced. 


With Anchor Protection children play in safety. 
Your responsibility is relieved. An Anchor Fence 


provides positive protection at the boundaries of 
your playground. 


An Anchor Fencing: Specialist is located near 
you. Just phone or write, and his services will be 

placed at your disposal. Or, ask for complete 
catalog of Anchor School Fences 


a 


ANCHOR POST FENCE COMPANY 


Eastern Avenue and Kane Street 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Buffalo 


Albany = Boston 


Charlotte Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland 
Detroit Hartford Houston los Angeles Mineola, L. I. Newark 
New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. louis San Francisco Shreveport 


Representatives in all principal cities. Consult your local classified directory. 


NCHOR FENCES 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF AMERICAS 
FIRST CHAIN LINK FENCE 
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Efficient Floor Spac: 
to a Modern Schoo! 
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SCHOOL-- 
WICHITA ~KRANS 


New North High School, Wichita, Kansas. Glen H. Thomas, Architect. Roof 
g 


insulated with Cabot’s Triple-Ply Quilt for protection against heat and cold 


HERE are no distinctions in comfort and 

efficiency between attic and basement in 
this modern new high school. Summer or win- 
ter, Cabot’s Triple-Ply Quilt under the roof 
maintains constant livable conditions, adding 
another efficient floor for school uses. 


Cabot’s Quilt is highly efficient (by Govern- 
ment tests,) low in price, installed quickly and 
cheaply, will not rot or harbour vermin, is fire- 
resistant and permanent. It has been in con- 


stantly increasing use for almost 40  vears. 


Quilt cuts down heating plant and radiator 


costs, and often saves as much as one-quarter 
of the annual coal bill. 


Send in the coupon bel 


u’ for highly 


interesting and valuable information. 








141 MILK Street, Boston, Mass. 
} 
Gentlemen: Please send me your Laboratory Bulletin #5 
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TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 
PuBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEMS 
Fir—E ALARMS AND BELLS 


the economic way to better signalling 


performance —The NATSCO 
A.C. to D.C. TRANSFORMER 


The Light Socket Unit That Replaces 
Batteries, Motor Generators and Chargers 
and Supplies Current 


for 
CLock SYSTEMS 
SCIENCE Room TEstTs 


Endorsed by these equipment manufacturers everywhere. 


Easy to Connect — Permanent 
Silent — No Hum — No Attention or Maintenance Needed. 
Natsco Transformer sales increased every month 
in 1930, a positive indication that they just nat- 
urally perform something the public wants. 


In ordering please give voltage, approximate current drain and 


description of apparatus to be powered. 


Nanionan Timea Siewan, (ongoRatony 


7700 GRAND RIVER AVE. 


Concluded trom Page 
pecial care under the guidance of the school, the 
unity health or welfare center, or other 


for continued supervision 
trol 
18. The rural child should 
oling, health, protection, and welfare facilities 
In order that these minimum protections ot 
ind welfare of children may be 
e, there should be a 
organization 


or il necessary, 


have satistac tory 


everywhere 
1) 


district 
for health education and 
fare, with full-time officials, coOrdinating with a 
wide program which will be responsible to a 
wide service 


ind 


nd scientific 


county, or 
unity 


of general information, 
research. This should include 
ned full-time public health officials, available 
tal beds, full-time public welfare services for 
relief and aid of children in special need, and 
velopment of voluntary organization for pur- 


statis 


of instruction, health, and recreation through 
te effort and benefaction 
is the purpose of the conference to establish 


tandards by which the efficiency of such serv- 
may be tested in the 
' the creation of services. The 
recommended that a continuing 
minted by the president 


community and to de- 


such confer- 
committee be 
to study points upon 
h agreement has not been reached, to develop 
‘her standards, and to encourage the establish- 


| of services for children 


\tlorney General C 
rendered 
lawful for 
ired in 


A. Sorensen, of Nebraska, 
in which he holds that it 
a school board to have a schoolhouse 
a mutual insurance company, provided 
company’s articles of incorporation are ap- 
ved by the state insurance bureau. Under the 
braska law, a mutual insurance company is not 
issessment company. A mutual company is 
without capital stock, which charges a fixed 
‘lum and is required to maintain the same re 
¢ as a stock company. 


an opinion 
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School Funds 


schools are maintained for children be- 
and 21, and the school fund is sufficient, 
the North Carolina general assembly has power to 
require the school board to provide kindergartens 
(private laws of 1907, c. 175; private laws of 1923, 


WP, 


wy 


Where 


tween 6 


c. 16, §§125-139; private laws of 1929, c. 205; 
N. C. constitution, art. 9, §2 Posey v. Board 
of Education of Buncombe county, 154 South- 


eastern reporter 393, 199 N. C. 306. 

If the school fund is insufficient, and an addi- 
tional tax is required to maintain kindergartens 
authorized by the North Carolina general assembly, 
the voters’ approval must be obtained (C. S. 
Supplementary code of 1924, §5443; private laws 
of 1907, c. 175; private laws of 1923, c. 16, §§125- 
139; private laws of 1929, c. 205; constitution, 
art. 9, §2).— Posey v. Board of Education of 
Buncombe county, 154 Southeastern reporter 393, 
199 N. C. 306 

The board of commissioners of Asheville and 
their successors are held authorized to maintain 
out of available school funds, or in their discre- 
tion, to discontinue, a junior college, (N. C. private 
laws of 1923, c. 16; private laws of 1929, c. 205). — 
Zimmerman v. Board of Education of Buncombe 
county, 154 Southeastern reporter 397, 199 N. 
C. 259 

The exercise of a school board’s discretionary 
power under the ietann to maintain or discon- 
tinue a junior college cannot be judicially re- 
viewed (N. C. private laws of 1923, c. 16; private 
laws of 1929, c. 205). — Zimmerman v. Board of 
Education of Buncombe county, 154 Southeastern 
reporter 397, 199 N. C. 259 


Schools and School Districts 
The New York education law, pertaining entirely 
to matters of school administration and policy, and 


providing for the consolidation of school districts, 
is held constitutional (N. Y. Education Law, 180- 


@ 


DETROIT 


186).— Lair v. Ceust, 244 N. Y. S. 427, 137 
Miscellaneous reporter 470, N. Y. Sup. 

Allegations complaining of consolidation under 
the New York education law did not state the 
cause of action, an appeal to the commissioner 
being exclusive remedy (N. Y. Education Law, 
§§ 180-186, and §890, subds. 6, 7). — Lair v. Grant, 
244 N. Y. S. 427, 137, Miscellaneous reporter 470, 
N. Y. Supt. 

School-District Property 


A conveyance for use and benefit of the white 
children in a school district and no further did not 
impose a trust or condition subsequent working 
reversion of title. — Tucker v. Smith, 154 South- 
eastern reporter 826, 199 N. C. 502. 

A school board holding a fee-simple title to land 
had authority to sell property and to execute the 
deed therefor (C. S. Suppl. code of 1924, §5470). 
— Tucker v. Smith, 154 Southeastern reporter 826, 
199 N. C. 502. 

Persons entering into a contract by which future 
revenues of the board of public instruction are 
attempted to be pledged for current expenses are 
chargeable with a notice of limitation on the 
board’s authority (Fla. constitution, art. 12, §§8, 
9).— Board of Public Instruction of Lafayette 
Couaty v. Union School Furnishing Company, 129 
Southern reporter 824, Fla. 

A subcontractor could not recover against the 
surety on a bond given by the contractor to a 
school district, where the bond given was not addi- 
tional bond required by the statute (53 PS, 521). 
— School Dist. of Reading v. New Amsterdam 
Casualty Co., 98 Pa. Super. Ct. 221, Pa. Super. Ct. 

A surety on a contractor’s bond is not generally 
liable to persons furnishing the labor and materials. 
—School Dist. of Reading v. New Amsterdam 
Casualty Co.. 98 Pa. Super. Ct. 221, Pa. Super. Ct. 

A stipulation in a contractor’s bond that the 
contractor must pay the laborers and materialmen 
is not an acknowledgement of liability to those 
parties. — School Dist. of Reading v. New Amster- 
dam Casualty Co., 98 Super. Ct. 221, Pa. Super. Ct. 

An additional bond required by the statute of 
contractors is intended to assure the payment of 
materialmen and laborers (53 PS, 521). — School 

(Concluded on Page 112) 
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IN LECTURE HALLS 
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NOTE THE DEEP PERFORATIONS 
This Acousti-Celotex feature permits re- 
peated painting with any kind of paint 
without loss of sound-absorbing efficiency. 
Acousti-Celotex tiles are quickly applied 
to ceiling in old or new buildings. Easily 
cleaned. Decorate just like ordinary plas- 
tered surfaces. 


IN AUDITORIUMS 
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IN COMMERCIAL ROOMS 


VED: 


FOR THESE 


COUSTI-CELOTEX, the sound-absorbing 
tile, has brought “less noise—better 
hearing’ to hundreds of schools in the 
United States and Canada. A partial 
list is given below: 


Longfellow School. 

Kansas City. Missouri 
Lowell School. 

Kansas City. Missouri 
St. Paul's School. 

Concord. New Hampshire 
Linden Jr. High School. 

Linden, New Jersey 
St. Agnes Seminary. 

Brooklyn, New York 
School No. 47, 

Buffalo, New York 
School No. 34, 

Rochester. New York 
Davidson College. 

Davidson, North Carolina 
High School. 

Grand Forks. North Dakota 
Kennedy School, 

Cincinnati, Ohio 
Senior High School, 

Bartlesville, Oklahoma 
Llewelyn School. 

Portland, Oregon 


Portsmouth School. 
Portland, Oregon 


St. Bartholomews Convent. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Junior High School. 
Memphis, Tennessee 
Amarillo High School. 
Amarillo. Texas 
University of Texas, 
Austin, Texas 
Rutland High School, 
Rutland, Vermont 
North Side Jr. High School, 
Richmond, Virginia 
University of Washington, 
Seattle, Washington 
Milwaukee Downer College, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Cheyenne Jr. High School, 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 
Laramie High School. 
Laramie, Wyoming 
Montreal Technical School, 
Montreal, Canada 
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IN CAFETERIAS 
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IN CLASSROOMS 







IN GYMNASIUMS 


the N C) S F problem 


PROGRESSIVE SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Punahou School. 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
Universitv of Hawaii. 
Honolulu. Hawaii 
Southside High School. 
Birmingham, Alabama 
Polytechnic High School. 
San Francisco. California 
\ niversity of Colorado, 
Boulder. Colorado 
last High School Auditorium. 
Denver. Colorado 
New Britain Senior High School. 
New Britain, Connecticut 
Yale University. 
New Haven. Connecticut 
\ustin High School. 
Chicago, Hlinois 
lranklin Grade School. 
Quincey, Ilinois 
Vurdue University. 
La Fayette, Indiana 
ist End School. 
Wichita, Kansas 
‘orehead Normal School. 
Morehead, Kentucky 


Acousti-CELoTEx 


U. S. Naval Academy. 
Annapolis, Maryland 
Peabody Conservatory of Music. 

Baltimore, Maryland 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 

nology, Cambridge, Mass. 
University of Minnesota. 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Patrick Henry Jr. High School, 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Columbia High School. 

S. Orange, New Jersey 
Lander County High School. 

Battle Mountain. Nevada 
State Teachers College. 

Hattiesburg. Mississippi 
Great Falls High School Audi- 

torium, Great Falls, Mont. 
Grants Union High School, 

Grants, New Mexico 
Valdese High School. 

Valdese, North Carolina 
John Hay High School, 

Cleveland. Ohio 
University of Tulsa. 

Tulsa, Oklahoma 


FOR LESS NOISE—BETTER HEARING 


words Celotex and Acousti-Celotex (Reg. U 
of and indicate manufacture by 





S. Pat. Off.) are the trade marks 
The Celotex Company. 





Madison School. 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Hartford Ave. Jr. High School. 


Providence, Rhode Island 
Brown University, 
Providence, Rhode Island 
William & Mary College. 
Williamsburg. Virginia 
Daniel Bagley School. 
Seattle, Washington 
Auditorium High School. 
Wellsburg. West Virginia 
Boys Technical School. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
McKenzie School. 
Vancouver. B. C. 
Mt. St. Mary's Academy. 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


ACOUSTI-CELOTEX 


University of Southern Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles. Calif. 
South Pasadena High School. 
South Pasadena, California 
Horace Mann School, 
Gary. Indiana 


Roosevelt Jr. High School. 
Topeka. Kansas 

Lexington High School. 
Lexington, Kentucky 


The Celotex Company, 919 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
In Canada: Alexander Murray & 
Company, Ltd., Montreal. Sales 
distributors throughout the World. 
Acousti-Celotex is sold and installed 
by approved Acousti-Celotex 
contractors. 


SERVICE 


Fill out and mail to The Celotex Company for the appoint- 


ment of an engineer to analyze your acoustical and noise 


problems. No cost. 
Name__- — 
School 


Street_ tiga ke were aera 


Town 


No obligation. 


State 











Cuts 
Cleaning 
Labor In Half! 













Operates as easily as the or- 
vacuum cleaner. No 
help required. 
The Hiltonian polishes, and 


scrubs the floor, and may be 


dinary 


experienced 






had in two sizes, Junior, 15 


inches. and Senior, 20 inches. 





HILTONIAN 
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ONEX-SEAL 







One coat seals—two coats seal and pol- 
ish! A new, easily-applied liquid that 
produces a waterproof, trackless finish. 
Dries hard and is impervious to dirt. 
ONEX-SEAL is permanent, withstands 
varying weather temperature, and will 
not flake off. Two shades, Natural for 
all floors of white or light color, Amber 
for dark floors. 


SHINE-ALL SALES COMPANY 


distributors for 


HILLYARD CHEMICAL COMPANY 


St. Joseph, Mo., U. S. A. 
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Dist. of Reading v. New Amsterdam Casualty Co., 
98 Super. Ct. 221, Pa. Super. Ct 

In an action by the materialmen an an addi- 
tional bond given by the contractor to a school 
district, it was no defense that the bills of mate- 
rials were not directly incurred by the contractor 
(53 PS, 521). — School Dist. of Borough of Eddy- 
stone v. Lewis, 98 Pa. Super. Ct. 227, Pa. Super. Ct 

A provision in an additional bond given by 
contractor to a school district, limiting suits 
thereon to six months after due date of final pay- 


ment, is held binding on the materialmen (53 PS, 
521). — Scranton School Dist. v. Casualty & Surety 
Co., of Hartford, Conn., 98 Pa. Super. Ct. 599 


Pa. Super. Ct. 
School-District Taxation 
That the revenue for the fiscal years wherein a 
teacher’s salary became payable was subsequently 
exhausted, as by applying revenue to another year’s 


indebtedness, did not relieve the district from 
liability (Calif. constitution, art. 11, §18).- 
Martin v. Fisher, 291 Pacific reporter 276, Calif 
App. 


The position of a public-school teacher is “em- 
ployment by contract,” and is not “office,” as 
regards prohibition against applying the revenue 
on the previous fiscal year’s indebtedness (Calif 
constitution, art. 11, §18) Martin v. Fisher, 291 
Pacific reporter 276, Calif. App 

The liability for a teacher’s salary being volun- 
tarily created by a district, her demand for salary 
for each fiscal year while wrongfully dismissed 
must be paid out of the revenues for such fiscal 
year (Calif. political code, §1609; Calif. constitu- 
tion, art. 11, §18). — Martin v. Fisher, 291 Pacific 
reporter 276, Calif. App 

Purported obligations which a county board of 
public instruction had no authority to incur could 
not be validated by legislative enactment (Fla 
constitution, art. 12, §§8, 9; Fla. complete general 
laws of 1927, §577).— Board of Public Instruc- 
tion of Lafayette County v. Union School Furnish- 
ing Co., 129 Southern reporter 824, Fla 

A petition calling for a school-district bond elec- 
tion, based on an enumeration of qualified electors 


made by the members of the school board is held 


insufficient (Okla. complete statutes of 1921 
§§9645, 9660-9681, 102 83 },- Loftis Vv Pelt hool 
Dist. No. 52 of Beckham County, 290 Pacific re 
porter 1101, Okla 

Teachers 


The relation between a district 


teacher is 
that of employer and employee, 


and 


created by con 
tract, dependent on the district’s authority under 
the California law (Calif. political code, §1609; 
Calif. constitution, art. 11, §18) Martin v 


Fisher, 291 Pacific reporter 276, Calif. App. 

The court erred in adjudging a district liable for 
a teacher’s salary, in the absence of a finding con 
cerning the amount of funds remaining at the end 
of the fiscal years wherein the liability arose (Calif. 
political code, §1609; Calif. constitution, art. 11 
§18) — Martin v. Fisher, 291 Pacific reporter 276 
Calif. App 

Pupils 

A school district not having required a high 
school course is held not obligated to pay the tui 
tion of its pupils attending a high school other than 
a “standardized” high school (N. Dak. 
laws, suppl. of 1925, §1438a2) State v 
231 Northwestern reporter 952, N. Dak 

The North Carolina general assernbly has power 
to prescribe by statute, subjects to be 
methods of instruction in the public schools (N 
C. constitution, art. 9, §2).— Posey v. Board of 
Education of Buncombe County, 154 Southeastern 
reporter 393, 199 N. C. 306 

The North Carolina general assembly is em 
powered to authorize school boards to exercise 
statutory power to prescribe subjects and methods 
of instruction in public schools (N. C. private laws 
of 1907, c. 175; private laws of 1923, c. 16, §125 
139; private laws of 1929, c. 205; N. C 
tion, art. 9, §2). — Posey v 
of Buncombe County, 1 
393, 199 N. C. 306 

School-District Government 

\ statute making a requirement for the regis 
tration of the qualified voters inapplicable to a 
school-district election is held not to violate the 
constitutional provision (Okla. complete statutes 


complete 
Alquist 


taught and 


constitu- 
Soard of Education 
54 Southeastern reporter 









A Neutra 
Cleaner fo 


All Floors! 


Unexcelled for use on lin. 
leum, wood, tile, marble. te 
razzo and slate surfaces. 





cleans, polishes and prote: 
the finish, and is especiall, | 
adapted to floors 


with ONEX-SEAL. 


finishe: 





| 
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SHINE-ALL | 


—en | 











of 1921, §6252; Okla. constitution, art, 3, § 
Loftis v. School Dist. No. 52 of Beckham Cou 
290 Pacific reporter 1101, Okla 





BUILDING 

4 Wilkes-Barre, Pa 
pleted the erection of 
cost of $2.000.000 

@ Worcester, Mass With the 
school year in September, the school systen 
on a new schedule with every pupil profiting 
tull school day. The Lincoln Street School, w 
was opened in December, 1929. made possibl. 
transfer of a group of children from two distr 
who had been housed in two portable buildi 
The school plant will be further enlarged wit! 
opening of the Providence Street Junior I! 
School and an addition to the South High Sc! 
The board has taken steps toward the erectior 
additional schools and the purchase of sites 
schools to be erected in the near future 

4 The engineering extension division of the | 
State College has announced a series of ja! 
engineer conferences for the benefit of met 
ponsible for the operation and care of phy 
school plants. The courses will be conducted 
part of the vocational teacher-training progran 
der the direction of instructors connected wit! 
teacher-training staff of the department. Al! 
struction material developed by the several gr 
will be formulated for the use of janitor-eng!! 
of the state, to serve as a means of organized 
struction for head janitors, and as self-help 
those in smaller buildings who do not have 
tants 

4 The school board of Pittsburgh, Pa., has ! 
steps to accelerate the school-building constru 
work during the present winter to relieve the | 
ent unemployment conditions. The building 
gram of the board involves contracts aggrega' 
approximately $4,000,000, the work on repairs 
improvements to buildings aggregating over S 
000 annually. The board has called for the cooy™ 


NEWS 


The school board ha 
a senior high 


S( hoo! 


opening ol! 


clit AR a i i ea SAA Dai at 


tion of the striking builders’ unions in order ! 
labor and business may profit through the carr) 
out of the school-building program 


th 
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Long \sland Schools 


Some of the Vents are installed excellent service. 
where Peer yRE SCHO™ rt In connection with the planning and installation of the 
BELL more, | ecHOOl PeerVent System, Peerless Engineers give as much service 
FARMING DAL" HIGH as possible to School Boards, Architects, and Engineers. 
CENTRAL HIGH Each installation has individual engineering attention to 
sew ASHAK | HOOl obeaie the best results at lowest first cost consistent with 
port y SCHOO! economical operation. Peerless Engineers will gladly fur- 
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EERVENTS 


installed in this 
Long Island school 








NE of the finest schools recently built on Long Island 
() is the new Floral Park-Bellerose School in Floral Park, 
Long Island, near the Belmont Race Track. This school 
has the most modern and up-to-date equipment available. 






The PeerVent Heating and Ventilation System was 
chosen by the Architects and 50 PeerVents were installed 
in this school. These PeerVents are reported to be giving 


nish estimates and co-operate in the preparation of speci- 
fications. 


Write for the Illustrated PeerVent Catalog. 


PEERLESS UNIT VENTILATION Co., Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


Pioneers in Unit Ventilation 


Resident Engineers in Principal Cities from Coast to Coast 


ERY! ENT 
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oe Here - li hat Happens 
S. ) di = ° 
ith C ” inarv Jountains 

The child, bless her heart. She likes to 

mess things up. You did, too, when you 


were her age. There goes the water 
squirting on the walls and the floor. 


Mle G3 quirting ». Lhat's one reason Halsey Taylor Drinking Foun- 
tains are safe—they’'re as safe from tampering as from the risk of contamination 
—just the fountains for school use, as thousands of trouble-free installations 
Be sure to make it the SPECIFICATION FOR SANITATION- 
Halsey Taylor Drinking Fountains—The Halsey W. Taylor Co., Warren, O. 


HALS EY TAY LO R oP vdhiun C Sussilbains 


specify. 





CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE 

For months there have been three vacancies in 
the membership of the Chicago board of education 
Dr. Otto L. Schmidt, formerly a member, resigned 
ind two trustees whose terms had expired were 
‘hold-overs” from the Dever administration. The 
joint committee on public-school affairs, an or- 
ganization of leading civic associations, had urged 
the mayor to appoint certain persons suggested by 


them. Their candidates were not named. Organ- 
ized labor, and other special groups, urged their 
candidates. Altogether more than one hundred 


candidates were after the positions 

Finally, on November 26, Mayor Thompson ap- 
pointed the three new trustees. Mr. William D. 
McJunkin was named to succeed Mr. James Mul- 
lenbach, Mr. Joseph P. Savage to succeed Mr 
Theophilus Schmid, and Mr. Boleslaw R. Kozlow- 
ski was named to fill the vacancy. 

For the first time in months there is a complete 
membership on the board of education, eleven 
members, ten of whom are appointees of Mayor 
Thompson. The lone “opposition party” member 
is a woman, Mrs. Helen Hefferan, who does not 
hesitate to take issue with other board members 
Recently Mayor Thompson requested the board 
of education to designate October 9 as an annual 
school holiday to be known as “Chicago day.’ 
Mrs. Hefferan protested that it would cost the tax- 
payers $271,878, one day’s running expenses, and 
the proposition was defeated. The president of 
the board submitted a communication to the other 
trustees as follows: “I respectfully request the 
adoption of a resolution directing all department 
heads to give preference in the matter of employ- 
ment to unmarried women, rather than to married 
women whose husbands are employed, upon the 
understanding, of course, that the request does not 
conflict with established rules of seniority and civil 
service.” Mrs. Hefferan opposed this resolution. 
The question of married teachers and of teachers 
who live outside the city in the suburbs continually 
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arises, but the matter never gets anywhere insofar 
as teachers already in service are concerned, be- 
cause the Illinois teacher-tenure law operative for 
Chicago, stipulates that a teacher may be removed 
only for inefficiency, immorality, or 
tion, and even then only after a trial 

Dr. Arnold H. Kegel, commissioner of health, 
believes that school health is where education was 
There are 435,000 Chicago school 
children suffering from 22 types of physical and 
psvé hical defects 


insubordina- 


50 years ago 


Dr. Kegel urges a separate mill 
tax to support this phase of the schools alone. and 
that “health centers” be 
different sections of the city 


proposes established in 


A controversy involving the mavor and the su- 


perintendent of 


S¢ hools has enlivened the 


news columns recently 


daily 
The mayor has announced 
a plan to boom business whereby $1,000.000 in 
prizes will be given to holders of coupons given 
with purchases from Chicago storekeepers who par 
ticipate in the plan. The retail druggists’ associa- 
tion has indorsed the plan, but other groups have 
thrown obstacles in its path. The opposition news 
papers call it a “million dollar lottery.” However 
the corporation counsel and his staff have signed 
an opinion that the plan is legal. But, when the 
mayor sought to have three 60 ft. glass containers 
erected in Grant Park in which to place the dupli 
cate coupons to be drawn out to determine the 
prize winners, the attorney for the south park 
board ruled that the whole plan was illegal and 
that the park board could not permit construction 
of the glass containers in Grant Park without be 
coming a party to the violation of the Illinois anti 
lottery law. The postmaster notified the newspa- 
pers that the mayor's plan was illegal, hence any 
newspaper mentioning the particulars of the plan 
will be unmailable. 

The mayor asked that Supt. William J. Bogan 
instruct the teachers that pupils send a letter to 
their parents, urging patronage at 
which cooperate in the plan 


those stores 
Superintendent Bogan 


January, | 





Automatic 
Stream Control 


Practical automatic stream con- 


tral, two-stream projector 
never too high, never too low 


lips meed fouch projector 
squirtimg! No servicing 


Administration Building 
for Nat'l Education 
Association, 
Washington, D. C 
Frank Irving Cooper Corp. 
Architects 


waler 


Non- 





no 





refused the mayor's request explaining that, wi 


the schools have always been willing to cooperat: 


in any legitimate way to relieve unemployment 


stimulate business, and promote 


prosperity 


particular plan would be regarded by many as 
conflict with the religious teachings of the 


profession 


printed and the pamphlets were handed out a 


doors of all schools by policemen 


puj 
ind contrary to the code of ethics of the teac! 


NTT 


Thereupon the mayor had his mess 


' 


In his printed message, the Mayor attacked > 


perintendent Bogan 


Most of the newspapers h 


upheld the superintendent of schools in the mat! 
What Illinois needs is an inspired leader 


Per 


haps only a dictator could bring order out of 


taxation muddle. The 


should prove this 


present 


following 


waco 


For years the amount of taxes paid in ( 
county was apparently a matter of subjective oj 
ion in the minds of the members of the board 


issessors and the board of review 


them 


Properties 
identical value and situated in the same block | 
markedly different assessed valuations placed up 


This was true on a very wide scale and ! 


situation reached a climax in the 1928 annual 


sessment 


So many protests were received aga! 


the 1928 assessment that the state tax commiss 
declared it invalid and ordered a reassessment 
Thereupon, a multitude of citizens pinned t! 


hopes on the reassessment 
ippointment 


It proved a dismal « 
At one time when the reassessm: 


seemed about to stop through lack of finances, lo 
hankers and other big-moneyed interests provid 


the funds to carry it through 


When finally | 


ished, it was discovered that $300,000,000 has be: 
taken off the assessed valuations of loop proper! 
Naturally this amount had to be spread elsewh: 
on the small properties in outlying sections 
was not done directly and immediately 
valuations were lowered, so that outlying prop» 


ties were not increased materially 


(Concluded on Page 116) 
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CLEAN AIR 


INCREASED DULUTH'S 


SCHOOL 


Another example of the economies of filter- 


ed air—reduced heating, cleaning and redec- 
orating costs and improved health conditions 
in Dufuth public schools. 

In the Endion School, typical of the entire 
group, the effeéts, determined in a survey by 
the A.C. Nielsen Company, Engineers, were: 
(1) Fuel Saving: An annual saving of $714.00 
in fuel cost, attributable principally to re- 
circulation made possible by air filtration. 
(2) Labor Saving: A 75% redudtion in clean- 
ing requirements. (3) Redecoration: A prob- 
able extension of the period between inside 
redecoration from 3 to 4 years —— saving 
$105.00 per year. (4) Improved Hygienic Con- 


AIRE 


FILTERS 


MBINING TH DUCTS FOR- 
MERLY MANUFACTURED UNDER THE 
MARKS 


FOLLOWING TRADE 


as) ee 


Ao | 








ATTENDANCE 


AMERICAN AIR FILTER CO., Inc 


108 Central Ave., 






ditions: A decrease ot 13.8% in absenteeism, 
due wholly to air filtration and humidity 
control since there were no epidemics dur- 
ing either period under consideration. 

American Air Filters protect health, reduce 
heating costs, save redecorating expense, 
prevent stock losses, control molds and bac- 
teria, collea& dangerous or valuable dusts, in- 
sure cleanliness of produ, proteé electrical 
machinery and prolong life of Diesel engines 
and air compressors. Fully described in 
literature which we will be glad to send you. 
Fill in and mail the coupon or write for full 
details to our Engineering Department. No 
charge. No obligation 





Wherever the Public Gathers 


In Sores, theatres, hotels, auditori- 


ums, etc., American Air Filters 
sateguard health, increase personal 
ethciency, reduce property depre- 
ciation, lower maintenance costs 
Among prominent retail Sore users 
are Titche-Goettinger, Dallas (pic- 
tured above); Wanamaker's; Gim 
bei's; Macy's; Hudson's; Carson 
Pirie & Scott; Strawbridge Clothier 


. Incorporated, 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Please send literature on uses of modern air filters 


Use in which interested 
Name 
Street 


City... State 


A Few Other Schools 
and Colleges Using 
American Air Filters 


AMHERST COLLEGE 
Amherst, Mass. 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 
Hanover, N. H. 

DUKE UNIVERSITY 
Durham, N. C. 
HAMILTONJR.HIGHSCHOOL 

Hamilton, Ohio 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
Cambridge, Mass. 
HENRY FORD SCHOOL 
Detroit, Mich. 

HOLY CROSS SCHOOL 
Worcester, Mass. 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
New Castle, Pa. 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 
Easton, Pa. 
LINCOLN HIGH SCHOOL 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

MASS. INST. OF TECH. 
Cambridge, Mass. 

NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 

New York City 
STATE UNIVERSITY 
Columbus, Ohio 
PROVIDENCE HIGH SCHOOL 
Chicago, Illinois 
ROOSEVELT HIGH SCHOOL 
San Francisco, Calif. 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
Jersey City, N. J. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIF. 
Oakland, Calif. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
Chicago, Illinois 
UNIVERSITY OF 
CINCINNATI 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 
Lexington, Ky. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA 
Reno, Nevada 
VANDEVENTER SCHOOL 
St. Louis, Mo. 
VENTURA HIGH SCHOOL 
Ventura, Cal. 
WALKER SCHOOL 
Flint, Mich. 
WELLESLEY COLT EGE 
Wellesley, Mass. 


The selection of American Air 
Filters by schools and colleges 
that have unlimited access to 
scientific and hygienic counsel, is 
proof of the benefits and eco- 
nomies of clean, germ-iree, filt- 
ered air. 


OHIO S 
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J dont know mech ote 


... about school wardrobes, swinging blackboards, removable— 
non-removable coat hangers, door locker compartments, the com- 
bination teacher’s rest room, bookcase and wardrobe, umbrella con- 
tainers, etc., but have hopes that some day I may, as I have been 
earnestly creating and studying these items for some 12 years. I have 
had many conferences with school people, architects, and school 
board members and have tried to inculcate their practical ideas into 
these articles. This I have done with fair success! Other manufac- 
turers of more brilliant minds feel they are able to master all these 
details in a year or less and don’t hesitate to tell you how they do 
it. “Sort of” digressing from what I started out to tell you—but 
here it is: I have a new catalog Number 2 and it’s yours for the 


asking, provided you prom- 
ise not to put it in the waste 
paper basket for keeps. 


PROSE-MACO MANUFACTURING CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


PRES. 





(Concluded from Page 114) 


With this reduced total of assessed valuations, there 
was insufficient revenue from taxation to, run the 
schools and other local governments, so it was im- 
perative that the tax rates should be raised the 
next year. This was done. Now the outlying small 
property-owners are feeling the effects. The 1929 
assessment has been completed, and objections to 
the assessments have been filed in behalf of 150,- 
000 pieces of property in Cook county. This is 
four times the amount of objection raised against 
the so-called inequitable 1928 tax assessment which 
was thrown out. One half of all the real estate in 
Cook county has filed objections to the 1929 tax 
assessment. 

Real estate owners, home owners, and teachers 
had hoped that the way out of the muddle would 
be obtained through an amendment of the state 
constitution, making possible an income tax in the 
state. Real estate now bears 85 per cent of the 
taxation burden in the state, while personality 
practically escapes taxation. Home owners and 
real estate men are desperate over the situation, 
and the teachers of Chicago feel that they are un- 
derpaid and overloaded. A dozen smaller cities pay 
their teachers a better wage and have a smaller 
teaching load. The teachers concentrated on the 
referendum to amend the constitution, to pave the 
way for the enactment of a state income-tax law. 
The manufacturers’ association, the newspapers, 
the big-business interests, and some of the political 
factions took a stand against the amendment. The 
big-business interests in the city fought it because 
they did not want to contribute 15 per cent of the 
proceeds of Cook county taxes raised under an in- 
come tax to downstate; the state agricultural as- 
sociation opposed it because they did not want so 
small an amount as 15 per cent apportioned to 
downstate needs. Organizations of teachers and 
real estate men worked hard for its passage. De- 
spite widespread propaganda by the press, it car- 


ried a large number of votes, but lost because of a 
provision in the law which required a majority of 
all the votes cast for the office polling the largest 
number of votes. Now, they are back where they 
started from three years ago; only worse. No ade- 
quate income tax is possible. A heavier burden 
than before is placed on the home owners and real 
estate, and only big-business valuations in the loop 
are reduced. The “overload underpay” situation is 
fastened more firmly than ever on the schools. 

Some facts about unit school costs in the Chi- 
cago schools: Current expenses in 1929 amounted 
to $112.04 per pupil in membership, $16.03 per 
capita of city population, and $5.37 per $1,000 of 
full cash value of Chicago property. The total 
1929 school costs, including expenditures on cap- 
ital outlay and debt service, were: $145.11 per pupil 
in membership, $20.76 per capita of city popula- 
tion, and $6.95 per $1,000 of market value of prop- 
erty. Chicago school costs have uniformly been 
less than those of other large cities. 

Following are the 1929 school expenditures class- 
ified according to function: 


Per Cent 

Function Amount of Total 
AGMINMSEPALION. 6.46 sscsess $ 2,171,464.16 4.10 
THSEPUCHION: 6.4 0cccsdcceces SS ICERSSEOT 71.98 
Coordinate activities ...... 247,032.78 46 
Auxiliary agencies ........ 1,733,329.98 3.27 
Operation of plant ........ 7,474,685.50 14.12 
Maintenance of plant ...... 2,531,189.83 4.79 
WINGO CHAIGES. 6.6ccs sacs ess 680,109.71 1.28 





Total operating expense. .$52,939,163.03 100.00 


COMME QUTIRY 4.5.55 0s00050% 11,284,955.64 


WICH SEEVIEG a6 c cco cals ces 4,339,932.27 
Total 1929 expense... ...$68,564,050.94 


It is always “open season” on school property in 
Chicago. The latest evidence of this is the senior- 
high-school site in Norwood Park. The school 


board had acquired a splendid site, with consider- 





able natural beauty, on which it was intended to 
locate a senior high school. In all the years that 
it was privately owned, the property was not mo- 
lested. As soon as the school board received title, 
the neighbors started to cut down the trees for fuel. 
More than twenty fine trees had been cut down 
before the school authorities stopped it. On other 
sites, black dirt was carried away in truckloads. 

Three junior-high-school buildings which would 
not have been built for two years or more, are to 
be built immediately to relieve the unemployment 
situation. The architect has asked for bids on the 
Verdi Junior High School, a 2,250-pupil-capacity 
structure. The Galileo and Rembrandt Junior High 
Schools will be 1,600-pupil-capacity buildings. 
These three buildings are needed to relieve the 
seating shortage, but the fact that building prices 
are favorable now, and that construction will pro- 
vide work for the unemployed, has led to the start- 
ing of these projects. 

PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPERINTENDENTS 

4 Mr. JoHN MiTcHELL has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Eaton, Ohio, to succeed the 
late John O'Leary. 

Personal News of Superintendents 

4 Mr. FrepericK W. OrtH has been appointed 
as principal of the University Elementary School 
at the University of California, Berkeley. Mr. 
Orth succeeds Dr. A. J. Hamilton, who resigned 
after six years of service. 

4 Mr. WitttaAm J. LInpELL, superintendent of 
the schools of the second supervisory district of 
Jefferson county, New York, is now engaged in his 
fiftieth year of active school service. 

4 Dr. HARLAN H. Horner has been appointed di- 
rector of college education for state education de- 
partment of New York. 

4 Mr. E. L. Mover has taken up his duties as 
principal of the high school at Galesburg, Ill. Mr. 
Moyer succeeds A. G. Umbreit, who is now at the 
University of Iowa. 


ee 
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in this 
INDIANA SCHOOL 


is supplied 
by 









SPEEDWAY SCHOOL 


SPEEDWAY CITY, INDIANA 


Architects: McGuire & Shook 


Engineers: Harrison & Turnock, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Heating Contractor: Samuel Wade, 
Mooresville, Ind. 


THE BUCKEYE HEATOVENT SYSTEM 
of Unit Heating and Ventilating 


Fresh air, warmed to a comfortable temper rature and diflused without draft helps to 
ke sep these chile lren healthy i in body and alert i in mind. 


W rite for Illustrated Bulletins 124 and 126 


Main Office 400 Dublin Avenue 





& Factory Columbus, Ohio 
- a — 
ATLANTA CHARLOTTE, N.C. DENVER INDIANAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS PITTSBURGH SAN FRANCISCO ST. LOUIS 
BALTIMORE CHICAGO DETROIT KANSAS CITY, MO. NEW YORK CITY PORTLAND, ORE. SEATTLI YOUNGSTOWN 
BOSTON CLEVELAND GRAND RAPIDS LOS ANGELES NEWARK RICHMOND, VA. SPOKANE TOLEDO 


BUFFALO DALLAS HARRISBURG, PA. MILWAUKEE PHILADELPHIA SALT LAKE CITY SYRACUSE TORONTO 
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RESCUE 120 


CHILDREN 


PER MINUTE Fae 


BPROROPE CODE DRE L ERD Bote renee 


aS 


Pictured above is the public 


school at Kellerton, Lowa. It is 
of fire-proof construction. Yet 
the school board officials re- 
sponsible for the safety of Kel- 
lerton school children realized 
that no matter how 
well they might build, 
the possibility of 
fire is always present. 
True, modern con- 
struction lessens the 
hazard of fire. Never- 
theless an average of 
six schools suffer se- 
rious fires every day. 
Authentic statistics 
show that 80% of 
school fires start in 
the basement. Con- 
tents of school build- 
ings cannot be fire- 
proof. Fire itself may 
never get beyond the 
basement and still 
perish or cripple 
scores of school chil- 
dren through smoke suffocation, 
gassing, and what is worst of 


all, PANIC, which crushes and 





sullin 


SUPER SEPTIC 
Sewage Disposal 


No chemicals Nature's 


own process is harnessed 
to vompletely dispose of 
sewage. Sizes in both ver 
tical and horizontal types 
for all schools. Write for 
complete information 








GASES sno 


. 
PO ee aes 


tramples more victims than ac- 
tually burn—even where the 
stairway type of fire escape is 
relied upon. 

Through the Butler Tubular 
Fire Escape, 120 children can 


slide to safety and 
do it safely because 
they are protected all 
the way from smoke, 
flames and gases. Ice 
and snow cannot block 
theirescape. The pres- 
sure of achild’sfoot on 
the treadle of the exit 
swings the doors wide 
open. Children or 
grown-ups swing into 
the mouth of the tube 
from the handy bars 
at the top and sides 
of the door. These 
patented features are 
to be had only in the 
Butler Tubular Fire 
Escape. Can you be 
conscience free until 


you have investigated the safest 
and most rapid escapeway for 
your buildings? 


Send for complete information now. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1255 Eastern Ave. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


955 6th Ave.,S.E. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Send complete information about the Butler Tubular Fire Escape and about your free 


survey service. [_] 





| Check here if information on super-septic sewage disposal is desired. 


AVOID EYESTRAIN 





With Draper Adjustable Shades 


“Eyestrain in children is due largely to bad lighting in 
schoolrooms,” says a recent bulletin published by the United 
States Bureau of Education. “The primary function of a win- 
dow shade is to exclude excessive oo and glare. The only 
satisfactory device is the adjustable fixture whereby any desired 
part of the window may be covered.” 


The Draper Adjustable Shade, which obstructs glare and 
permits entrance of valuable top light, is the logical answer to 
the specifications laid down by the Bureau of Education. Also, 
with Draper Shades, windows may be lowered from the top so 
as to permit an overhead circulation of air, without draft. 


Use our free planning service. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 


Spiceland, Indiana 


IDEAL 


The Glass Ventilator 


FOR THE SCHOOLROOM 
OR OFFICE 


The health of the child of today is the most important factor in the 
success of the man of tomorrow. It is criminal to coop up a child in a stuffy 
classroom for hours without a breath of fresh air. 


Ideal Ventilators have been adopted by hundreds of schools throughout 
America because they assure plenty of fresh air without a draught. 


Write for complete information. 


aS IDEAL 
F- VENTILATOR CO. 


160 Atlantic Ave. 
Providence, R. I. 
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a five-year guarantee. In 








FRANK B. COOPER PASSES AWAY 


One of the most popular and successful educa- 
tors on the Pacific Coast, Frank B. Cooper, former 
superintendent of schools of Seattle, Wash., has 
passed to the beyond. He died at his home in Lake 
Forest Park, Seattle, on November 23, after a brief 
illness, at the age of 75 years. 

Mr. Cooper who was a graduate of Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, New York, early won his way to 
high ranks in educational circles. Before going to 
Seattle, he served as professor of education at the 
University of Iowa. He was superintendent of 
schools at LeMars, lowa, for seven years, at Des 
Moines, for eight years, and at Salt Lake City for 
three years. 

At Seattle, Mr. Cooper made his greatest con- 
tribution to the cause of education. During the 
period of his service, the grade-school attendance 
increased fivefold and the high-school attendance 
fourteenfold. He held to the highest ideals, the 
best thought in educational method, and the most- 
approved policies in administration. He was par- 
ticularly capable as a leader in all school activities 
and in the cause of popular education as he saw 
it. During the period when retrenchment in the 
cost of the schools struck some of the western 
cities, Mr. Cooper remained strong and calm, 
awaiting the return to reason and reflection. He 
held that the integrity of the schools must be main- 
tained and that he must not subject the schools to 
a policy of retrogressior and decline. He retired 





“Goodwill is the disposition of the customer to 
return to the place where he has been served 
well.” Constant repeat business from Archi- 
tects, because of the great number of satisfac- 


tory installations, has made this the greatest 


HORN FOLDING PARTITIONS 


A list of Horn installations would read like an 


honor roll of 1930’s fine educational buildings. 





ALL HORN FOLDING PARTITIONS are mechanically operated- 
motor or hand controlled. They are soundproof and need no floor 
A complete HORN installation includes freight, erection, and 
HORN PARTITIONS 


advantage of years of research and experimental work. 


FOLDING PARTITION CO. 


REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL 


Goop: 


choice. 


you receive the 


FORT DODGE, IOWA 





from the Seattle superintendency in August, 1922. 
Mr. Cooper held the office of president of the 
National Education Association in 1907. He also 
served on the Washington-state board of education. 
He is survived by his wife, two sons, and two 
daughters. 
PERSONAL NEWS 


4 Mr. JoHN Carey Tayior, formerly principal 
of the Poe Junior High School of New York City, 
has been named as assistant superintendent of 
schools at Baltimore, Md., succeeding John Coul- 
bourn, who resigned. 


4 Mr. H. M. Cornino, superintendent of schools 
at Colorado Springs, Colo., has become a member 
of the National Education Committee of the Porto 
Rico Child Feeding Committee. The committee is 
directing the work of feeding the undernourished 





FRANK B. COOPER 


ANOTHER LARGE HORN INSTALLATION. 
NOTE THE MECHANICAL OPERATING DEVICE 
AT THE LEFT OF PICTURE. 


Concordia High School and Clifford B. Con- 
nelley School, featured in this issue, have 
similar large HORN installations. Electrical 
operation and soundproof qualities make 


HORN PARTITIONS the one outstanding 


PRINCIPAL CITIES 















and diseased school children of Porto Rico. A re- 
cent study by Dr. S. J. Crumbine, of the American 
Health Association, revealed that 201,000 children 
in the island suffer from malnutrition. 


¢ Mr. Joun O'Leary, superintendent of schools 
at Eaton, Ohio, died on November 14 at his home, 
after a short illness. He had been connected with 
the schools for nearly 30 years and was well known 
in the state. 

¢ Mr. James W. McLane, a former superintend- 
ent of schools at Cleveland Heights, Ohio, died on 
November 28, at Tucson, Ariz. Mr. McLane was 
a graduate of Western Reserve University. He re- 
signed from the superintendency at Cleveland 
Heights seven years ago to devote his time to lit- 
erary work and travel. 

4 Mr. D. E. Puituips has been elected superin- 


tendent of schools at Davenport, Wash., to succeed 
LL. D. Baker. 


¢ Mr. L. M. Dimmit, of King county, Wash., 
has been appointed state-high-school inspector in 
Washington, to succeed Edwin Twitmeyer. Mr. 
L. D. Baker, of Davenport, has been named as 
principal of the high school in King county, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Dimmit. 

4 Mr. CHartes T. ANDREWS, a prominent edu- 
cator of New York state, died at his home in Dun- 
dee, Yates county, at the age of 89. 

Mr. Andrews began his educational career as a 
principal at Watkins Glen, N. Y. Later, he was 
principal at Owatonna, Minn., Seneca Falls, N. Y., 
and head of the schools of Schuyler county. He 
was supervisor of state schools in the New York 
State Education Department, where for a number 
of years he had charge of administrative problems 
of normal schools, Indian, and other special state 
schools. Throughout his life, Mr. Andrews was a 
journalist. He was an editorial writer and associate 
editor, which work he continued until he was 80 
years old. 
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SCHOOLS 


Modern — Economical 






UNIT-BUILT 


HARRIS 


Safe 





















America’s Standard in School Housing 


Designed and manufactured by America’s largest producers of sectional buildings, an organization 
foremost in the Building and building material industry for over 35 years. Embracing all the re- 
quirements of a modern building—correct light. perfect ventilation, sanitation, and safe construction 
are all an integral part of every Harris School, yet they are low in cost. 

Our Standard Designs accommodate 40 to 400 pupils and offer the most satisfactory solution of your 
housing problem in the most economical way. 





Snug, Light and Well Ventilated 
Classrooms 












_ 


Schools in All Sizes to Meet 


Every Community Need 





THE CELORON SCHOOL, 


CELORON, NEW YORK 


Cor 1 Page &2 


ude 
which accommodates the heating and ventilat- 
ing apparatus. The building is heated by a 
vacuum vapor system with automatic thermo- 
static control, and unit ventilators in each 
classroom. 

The exterior of the building is designed in 
the Georgian style, with limestone trim, and 
variegated red-brick walls. The outer walls are 
backed with tile and the inner walls are of load- 
bearing tile. The bearing floors and_ stairs 
throughout are concrete. 

The building was completed at a cost of 
$173,476.61. 


THE CONNELLEY TRADE 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


(Conclude m Page 
1 Auditorium (Capacity, 1 Foundry 
830) 1 Auto-Mechanics Dept 
1 Gymnasium and Lock- 1 Auto-Mechanics Shop 
‘er room 1 Auto-Electric Shop 
1 Swimming Pool and 1 Auto-Service Shop 
Locker Room 1 Carpentry Shop 
1 Library 1 Cabinet Shop 
7 Drafting Rooms 1 Millroom 
1 Blue-Print Room 1 Pattern Shop 
5 Lecture Rooms 1 Wood-Finishing Shop 
1 Commercial-Art Room 1 Lumber-Storage Room 
1 Pressroom 1 Surface-Wiring Shop 
1 Composing Room 1 Concealed-Wiring Shop 
1 Bindery Room 1 Electrical Laboratory 
1 Mimeograph Room 1 Telephone and Radio 
1 General-Science Room Shop 
1 Chemistry and Physics 1 Power and Equipment 
Laboratory Shop 


1 General-Science 1 Exhibit Room 
Laboratory 1 Demonstration Room 

1 Cafeteria (Capacity, 2 Shower and Toilet 
500 ) Rooms 

1 Receiving Room 1 Custodian’s Room 

1 Book-Storage Room 1 Boiler Room 


6 General Toilet Rooms 

The main front of the classroom building is 
in classic style, developed in brick and lime- 
stone. The shop portion has been held strictly 


BUILT TO DEFY SUB-ZERO WEATHER 
Harris “Unit-Built” School Buildings offer complete insulation against winter’s icy blasts. They have 
double roofing, double floors with insulation between, and double wall insulation. . 
Underneath the siding on all Harris “Unit-Built” Schools is an insulator. Under the inside lining 
is our own exclusive product—“Cellu-Seal” insulator lining, guaranteed to give 3314°% more insula- 
tion than the usual type of construction. 


HARRIS BROTHERS CO. 


1349-1525 West 35th Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


NEW YORK 


in factory style. The construction throughout is 
steel and concrete, and wholly fireproof. The 
academic building measures 263 by 119 feet 
and the shop building is 248 feet deep and 232 
feet wide. The building contains 3,900,000 cubic 
feet of space. The total cost was $1,777,081, 
including building and equipment. For the 
building alone, the cost was 33.53 cents per 
cubic foot. 

The building was planned by Mr. Edward B. 
Lee, architect. The engineering was done by 





DETROIT 





C. L. Wooldridge, Inc. The original layout was 
prepared by Mr. James Bonar, and the build- 
ing was erected under the supervision of the 
building department of the Pittsburgh schools, 
of which Mr. Bonar is superintendent, Mr. G. 
P. Ellis, assistant superintendent, and Mr. C. B. 
Allison, assistant superintendent. 


The contract for the building was let on May 
23, 1928, and the building was finally accepted 
in the summer of 1930. 





AUTO MECHANICS SHOP, CLIFFORD 


B. CONNELLEY TRADE 


SCHOOL, PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Edward B. Lee, Architect, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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INGREDIENTS | 


the finest from home and abroad 
fo light this Massachusetts School 

























Every step of the manufacturing 

process is carefully guarded, so that 

Celestialite consistently supplies 

“next-to-daylight” lighting — the 

natural lighting that relieves the 

eyes of strain, that has become the 
frequent selection of the most prom- 

inent Universities and schools in 

America! 


The Brighton, Mass. High School shown 
below is lighted with Celestialite. Write 
us at once for information that will secure 
you just as fine a lighting system. We will 
also send you free, a section of Celes- 
tialite,showing its three-layer construction. 


CELESTIALITE’S three layers: 
The Reason for Its Superiority 


(1) A layer of crystal clear transparency 
—for body and strength. 


(2) A layer of white glass—to diffuse the 
rays and soften the light. 


AND, white and cleanas salt from 
West Virginia sand pits, nitre of 
highest quality from far-off Chile. 
lead from the rich high-test ores of 


(3) A layer of blue glass—to whiten and 
improve the quality of the light. 


Missourian mines—ingredients so 
pure they might well go into costly 
lenses, ingredients that attain a testi- 
monial of excellence by virtue of 
the fact that they are acceptable for 
Celestialite. 
The unusual character of the ele- 
ments that go into Celestialite, the 
extraordinary caution with which 
every ingredient is examined and 
purified are prime evidence of the 
high quality of the resultant product. 


Entrance detail of High School—Bennett 
District—Brighton, Mass.—Dept. School 
Buildings—Louis K. Rourke, Supt. Con- 


struction—O’Connell & Shaw, Architects. 





oH 





Gleason-Tiebout Glass Company e 
200 Fifth Ave., New York 


CELESTIALITE 


(Registered and Patented) 


“NEXT TO DAYLIGHT”’ 
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PIT 


Provides Maximum Capacity 
with Low Cost and Safety 





The PirrspurcH-Des Moines all-steel 
grandstand is a structure incomparable 
in safety, appearance, and low initial 
and maintenance costs. 
are unlimited. 


Its advantages 


Trained engineers and erection crews 
guarantee first class jobs and complete 
satisfaction to any purchaser of the 
PirtssuRGH - Des Moines grandstand. 


Two shops, one in Pittsburgh, Pa.. 
and another in Des Moines, lowa, are 
equipped with all the facilities neces- 
sary to turn out first class work. Com- 
petent and experienced hands carry 
any grandstand job from start to finish. 
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A Pittsburgh-Des Moines Grandstand at Ursinus College, Collegeville, Pa. 
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Capacity 1440 persons. 


PDM Grandstands are built in standard sections, which can be added to or 
double decked as required. The clear space beneath the stand may serve as offices 


or storage and dressing rooms. 
give ample leg and foot room. 


grandstands is given in our free folder 


Further information on our "folder 
{ No. 87 


Comfortable wooden seats raised on steel supports 


Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Company 


3489 Neville Island, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


991 Tuttle St.. Des Moines, Ia. 


693 Hudson Terminal Bldg., New York, N. Y. 
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NEW LONDON BOARD REORGANIZES 
ADMINISTRATION 


aN fg 





With the opening of the new school year, a 
reorganization of the school board of New London, 
Conn., has been effected, with the purpose of bring- 
ing the several members of the school board and 
the school management into closer contact. 

Under the new plan, the board is divided into 
three standing committees. These include a com- 
mittee of three, to be known as the committee on 
the budget and personnel; a committee of three, 
to be known as the committee on curriculum and 
textbooks; and a committee of three, to be known 
as the committee on health, recreation, and phys- 
ical education. Each of the committees which is 
to be a fact-finding committee, will serve in an 
advisory capacity to the board, and will enjoy 
only such powers as may be conferred upon it by 
the board from time to time. The superintendent 
of schools and the secretary of the school board 
codperate fully with each of the committees in the 
performance of their duties and responsibilities. 

The change was made to effect a close and direct 
contact on the part of the members of the board 
with the details of management of the schools as 
provided under the city charter, and sought to 
bring about a general improvement in the efficiency 
of the administration of the local school system. 
In giving the respective members of the board 
specific duties to perform in connection with the 
school administration, it was believed that each 


member would be better informed on matters con- 
nected with the work of the several committees. 


ACHIEVEMENT TEST AT GREAT FALLS, 
MONT. 

Under the direction of Mr. E. N. Tisdale, di- 
rector of guidance work in the high school, achieve- 
ment tests for students have been inaugurated at 
Great Falls, Mont., as a substitute for the former 
semester examinations. It is believed the new plan 
will save both time and money. The cost for giv- 
ing the tests is about 7 cents per pupil, which is 
not as much as the cost for semester examinations. 

Under the plan, standard tests are used for de- 
termining the pupil’s knowledge in the respective 
subjects. The result of the tests are carefully 
studied to discover the particular difficulties and 
needs of each pupil. Then the work of the class 
and the assignments to each pupil are worked out 
in the light of the results of the tests. 

Near the middle of the second semester, a stand- 
ard follow-up test is given each pupil, to determine 
if the needs disclosed by the first test have been 
adequately met by the teacher and pupils. Even 
then, it is not too late for further corrective meas- 
ures before the end of the school year. 

The testing and guidance programs are to go 
hand in hand. The fixed purpose of each is to give 
every individual child all necessary assistance in 
realizing his greatest possibilities for happy, useful 
service in life. It is believed that only in this way 
can the schools make a start toward providing for 
every child genuine equality of opportunity. It 
has been recognized that a scientific diagnosis of 
capacities and possibilities is the only way in which 
the nation’s ideals may be realized. 


DENVER SCHOOLS REPORT REDUCTION 
IN RETARDATION 


A recent report of the administrative department 
of the school system of Denver, Colo., shows that 
during the four-year period of 1925-1929, there 


has been a decrease of 7.9 per cent in overageness 
in the elementary schools. In the junior high 
schools there was a decrease of 6.6 per cent, and in 
the senior high schools there was a slight gain of 
1.1 per cent. 

The standard for the normal age of any pupil is 
based on the fact that pupils enter Grade 1B be- 
tween the ages of 6 and 6!%2 years. Thus, a pupil 
entering Grade 2B should be between 7 and 7% 
years; one entering Grade 3B should be between 
8 and 8'2 years, and so on, through the twelve 
grades of the public schools. 

The reduction of overageness has been accom- 
panied by a corresponding increase in the percent- 
age of pupils of normal age and under age. Re- 
ductions in the percentage of overageness and in- 
crease in the percentage of normal age and under- 
age pupils must necessarily be accompanied by a 
decrease in school costs and a general increase in 
efficiency. 

A number of factors have been held responsible 
for the reduction of overageness in the elementary 
schools. General improvement in teaching and in 
methods of supervision, classification of pupils ac- 
cording to mental ability, development of the test- 
ing program, and more careful assignment of 
teachers have all had a part in effecting the de- 
sired results. 

Underageness in the elementary school has had 
a tendency to reduce. This has been due to the 
fact that special promotions are now only rarely 
given. A few years ago a superior pupil might have 
been advanced because of his ability to do work 
ahead of his grade. Today, the classification pro- 
gram groups all the exceptional children of a given 
grade into one section, and provides work suited 
to their ability instead of pushing them on to an 
advanced grade. Thus, the superior pupil is likely 
to remain as a member of a special section of his 
own grade throughout the period of the elementary 
school. The result, is, of course, a decrease in the 
percentage of underageness. 
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Announcing a New and Vastly Improved 





STEEL WIRE TENNIS NET 


(Patent Applied For) 


Further Evidence of Its 
Practicability 


Many letters have been quoted in our ad- 
vertising in the past few months. Here are 
additional letters: 

“It gives us much pleasure and satisfac- 
tion,’’ writes the Park Superintendent of 
a city in lowa, ‘‘to advise you that the six 
tennis nets purchased from you have ful- 
filled our every expectation. 

“Their rugged construction and conse- 
quent freedom from requiring repairs 
make them highly desirable from an 
economic standpoint. 

*“‘We have received many compliments 
on the excellent condition of our courts 
and we attribute this largely to the use of 
your nets and raters A recommend same 
to anyone needing such equipment.”’ 

The Mayor of an Ohio city writes: ‘‘! 
have heard no complaints, — wave 
heard some favorable expression 
that I plan to make additional "behalin- 
tions by next year’s tennis season.”’ 

The Purchasing Agent in one of Cali- 
fornia’s most prominent cities wrote us: 
“Our Superintendent of Parks states that 
the nets have been very satisfactory to the 
players and he feels assured that they will 
prove to be economicalin use. We will un- 
doubtedly standardize on this type of net.”’ 

From a well known preparatory school 
in Indiana: ‘‘We have no criticisms to offer 
with reference to this net. . . in fact it has 
served its purpose v well, and while the 
initial cost is somewhat higher than the 
cotton net, there should be very little ex- 
pense as far as renewal or upkeep is con- 
cerned.’’ 


These Advantages Explain the 
Nation-wide Demand for the 
American Chain Link Tennis Net 


Amazingly low in cost... where years of 
service are considered 
Embodies every advantage of the very finest 
cord net, and has many advantages 
that cord nets do not possess 
Installation is permanent ... although 
posts and nets can be furnished for 
removal in Winter months, where 
desired 
Eliminates daily erection and removal... 
an item of considerable expense for 
labor and trucks 
Not affected by rain, snow, sleet, heat, 
violent changes in atmospheric con- 
ditions, or salt air 
No upkeep or maintenance cost .. . out- 
side of canvas strip 
Height never varies ...a fact appreciated 
by tennis players 
No reel to bother with; net does not tear 
or wrap 
Beautifies materially the tennis court itself 
Tests ve that net cannot and does not 
injure tennis ball 
eee by tennis players, who will wait 
to play upon a court with an American 
Chain Link Tennis Net rather than play 
upon an empty court with a cord net 
More than —_ for itself the very first year 
-..in savings effected in maintenance 
and upkeep costs 
Lasts a lifetime .. . a permanent tennis 
net in every respect. 

















Here is a permanent tennis net that solves problems facing every school official. It requires 
no maintenance... no upkeep ...no repairing. It need never be taken down. Install it 
and forget it...for years and years. It is a time-saver, a labor-saver and a money-saver 
...and the savings effected by its use easily pay for the net itself within one year. 

These are facts that have been very definitely and very decisively proven during the 
past year ... by scores of installations made in more than 23 states. They are facts 
that account largely for the nation-wide popularity of the American Chain Link Tennis 
Net with leading schools throughout the country. Not a single installation made to date 
has been unsatisfactory. On the other hand, a number of officials have written us that 
this net is the most economical and practical net ever devised .. . and especially for 
use upon tennis courts of public, state and private schools and colleges. 

Many trial installations of a half-dozen nets were made since the American Chain 
Link Tennis Net was first introduced some six months ago. The officials who 
authorized those “trial installations” have since equipped all their courts with our net, 
or have advised us that they would do so this Spring. Could you have any stronger 
testimonial of its economy and practicability? 

A number of very practical improvements have been incorporated into the net since it 
was first placed on the market. The new net has won the approval and the endorsement 
of some of this country's keenest and most critical authorities... authorities not only upon 
the game of tennis itself but also upon the operation and maintenance of tennis courts. 

It will pay you... if you are concerned with the operation and maintenance of tennis 
courts in public, state or private schools or colleges... to investigate this revolutionary 
steel wire tennis net. Do so! Write us at once for complete information. 


American Wire Fence Company 
7 South Dearborn Street Chicago, Illinois 
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A Few of the Many Installations in A Few of the Many Installations in 
Schools Public Parks 


Birmingham, Ala. Baltimore, Md. 


Tennis Net Division 


Connecticut College, Connecticut 
University of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 
Rosary College, River Forest, Ill. 
Culver Military Academy, Culver, Ind. 
Dana Hall School, Wellesley, Mass. 
Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. 
State College, South Dakota 

State College, Pullman, Wash. 


Los Angeles, Cal. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Tampa, Fla. Portiand, Ore. 


Chicago, Ill. Houston, Texas 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Scores of other installations have been made during the past six months .. . by public and state schools, 
colleges and universities; public parks and playgrounds; tennis clubs; golf clubs; country clubs and private 
estates. Not one single case of dissatisfaction has arisen to date, while on the other hand a very large 
number of officials have written us expressing their complete satisfaction with the American Chain Link 
Tennis Net: its economy ...its practicability... its popularity. If you have not yet done so, by all means send 
at once for complete information regarding the new and improved American Chain Link Tennis Net. Write today. 
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What a joy. 


teacher! 
_ a & 4 


It’s fun to help little tots with their overshoes and 
heavy coats when your room is equipped with a 
Miller wardrobe. Warmth and comfort mean a great 
deal to every teacher during the cold 
months especially, when under the old system 
children left their wraps in a chilly, foul-smelling 


cloakroom. 


How different everything is, when your room is 


winter 


wardrobe catalog. 


equipped with this new wardrobe! 
operating, single control system saves many steps, 
prevents petty pilfering, insures perfect ventilation 
in the schoolroom. 
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Its multiple- 


And the Miller is practical for not only new buildings 
but older schools as well. Every school has enough 
room for the Miller. 


Send today for the Miller 


The K-M Supply Company 


119-123 West Eighth Street 


SCHOOL-ADMINISTRATION NOTES 

4 The largest single order for motion-picture 
sound-reproducing equipment has recently been 
awarded by the United States Navy to RCA Pho- 
tophone, Inc., New York City, a subsidiary of the 
Radio Corporation of America. 

The contract calls for the equipment of battle- 
ships, cruisers, destroyers, and a number of shore 
stations. The awarding of the contract comes at 
a time when every effort is being made to cooper- 
ate with the President’s employment program and 
the work involves an expenditure of more than half 
a million dollars. 

The order for this equipment has established a 
new high record for purchases of sound-reproduc- 
ing equipment and marks the entry of sound on a 
large scale in the educational program of the navy. 
The experiment in educational talking pictures will 
be watched with interest by the educational institu- 
tions of the country. 

4 The citizens of Beverly Hills, Calif., have pre- 
sented a petition with the state board of education, 
asking for an election to vote on the creation of an 
independent high-school district. Beverly Hills is 
at present a part of the Los Angeles high-school 
district. 

The petition of the citizens called attention to 
the fact that a saving of $200,000 a year in taxes 
would be effected by the establishment of a sepa- 
rate school district. 

4 Miss Agnes Samuelson, state superintendent of 
public instruction for Iowa, in a recent bulletin, 
quotes Mr. W. H. Root, of the Iowa Highway 
Commission as follows: “The commission recom- 
mends that pedestrians walk on the left-hand side 
of the highway so that they face traffic on their 
side of the road. This is desirable in the case of 
school children who walk along the pavement in 
groups. By following the rule, the children can see 
approaching traffic in plenty of time to step to the 
side of the road, and let the traffic go by. They 
need not fear traffic from the rear because such 





traffic passes on the opposite side of the road.” 

4 Miss Eliza Stickley, supervisor of rural schools 
in Princess Anne county, Maryland, recently in- 
augurated a program of using standard tests in all 
the elementary schools of Princess Anne county, 
with the idea of diagnosing the case of each in- 
dividual child, and then follow this test with others 
at periods during the vear to determine the prog- 
ress of each. Particular emphasis was placed on 
the subject of reading. 

Under the plan of procedure, each individual 
pupil was studied as a case, and helped accordingly 
by the teachers and supervisor. Together they in- 
terpreted the results; they noted the weaknesses 
and offered remedial instruction; they recognized 
good practices and encouraged them; and they dis- 
covered the individual needs and made satisfactory 
adjustments. 

¢ The federal radio commissioner, Mr. Harold A. 
Lafount, has recently advocated the use of time 
over existing broadcasting stations, rather than the 
allocation of a specific portion of the wave lengths 
for educational stations, as the most effective way 
of introducing education by radio on a national 
scale. Mr. Lafount believes it unwise, both from 
the standpoint of the public and of education, to 
segregate radio education on particular channels. 
He declared he was opposed to the project of ed- 
ucational interests to obtain 15 per cent of all 
broadcasting facilities. 

4 The state education department of North Car- 
olina has issued a report in which it is pointed out 
that 165,018 more children are in schools operat- 
ing eight months or longer now, than there were in 
1925-26. In 1925-26, there were 459,080 children, 
both white and colored, attending schools operating 
for eight months or more during the year. In 
1929-30, there were 600,044, or 69.2 per cent of 
the total enrollment, attending schools having terms 
of eight months or more. Thus, over a period of 
five years, there has been an increase of 165,018, 
or an average annual increase of 33,003 pupils pro- 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





vided with schools having terms of eight months 
or more. 

There were 266,895 children attending schools 
having terms of less than eight months, 236,706 
of the number for six months, and 30,189 for seven 
months. In other words, 30.8 per cent of the total 
school enrollment are in schools having terms of 
less than eight months, and 69.2 per cent are in 
schools operating for eight or nine months. 


4 The state education department of North Car- 
olina, in a recent report, offers information show- 
ing that the current operating expense of the pub- 
lic schools has increased from $4,215,178 in 
1914-15, fourteen years ago, to $27,961,531 in 
1928-29. 

The report points out that the increased cost of 
education in the state is due to the increase in the 
cost of living, the decrease in the purchasing power 
of the dollar, and the increase in the kind, quan- 
tity, and quality of educational service. 

It was shown that there are 250,000 more school 
children in the state today, than there were in 
1914-15. The average school term has increased 
from 123 days in 1914-15 to 152.9 days in 1928-29. 
The number of students in high schools. has in- 
creased from 16,783 in 1914-15 to 109,506 in 
1928-29. More than a year has been added to the 
average training of North Carolina teachers within 
the past few years. 


4 New York, N. Y. The officials of the board of 
education have begun to administer the school- 
relief fund for needy children in the schools. The 
first efforts of the school authorities have been di- 
rected to obtaining shoes for children who need 
them to attend school. Within the past few weeks, 
2,000 pairs of shoes have been distributed to dis- 
trict superintendents’ to give to needy children 
whose distress has been reported by teachers or 
principals. The total contributed by teachers to 


the relief fund was estimated at from $60,000 to 
$75,000. 
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tached to walls and is desirable where floor 
space must be kept clear. Both models are in 
genuine porcelain enamel, and each contains 
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Supervising Archi- 
tect: E. A. Christy. 


In the new Academic 


High School for Girls, 


New Orleans, La. 


In the beautiful new Academic High School for Girls, New Orleans, La., 14 new “SF” SANI-DRI 
Wall Model electric driers will be installed. The washrooms of this new school will thus have 
permanent sanitation and continuous drying service that is always available. The wall model 
SANI-DRI, with its positive automatic cut-off, not only “times” the length of the dry, but pre- 
vents waste of electric current. Both the wall model and the pedestal type SANI-DRI are fully 
mischief-proof, making either type ideal for school washroom service. 


Best from the standpoint of day-after-day trouble-free service, the 
new “SF” also costs less to operate than the cost of any comparable 
towel service. Its actual economies over towels range from 60% 
to 90%! 

We invite inquiries from School Boards, School Superintendents 
or Business Managers regarding the advantages of the new “SF” 
SANI-DRI for school washroom use. Upon request, a copy of our 
booklet, “The Airway to Efficiency,” will be forwarded promptly. 


Electrical Division, 
CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY CO. - 
North Chicago, II. 


New “SF” Wall 
Model SANI-DRI 


with rut baton ~~ Made in a choice of 


tomatic cut - off. Two Models 


The New “SF” SANI-DRI is supplied in either 
wall or pedestal type. The former is easily at- 


all of the twelve outstanding betterments to be 
The New “oF” found only in the new SANI-DRI. 


SAN i = D W j New “SF” Ped- 


estal Model 
SANI-DRI, op- 
erated by con- 
veniently placed 
foot pedal. 
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Changing Bond Prices 
Harold F. Clark, Ph. D., New York 


Something has been happening to the price of 
industrial and railroad bonds. The Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle, in its issue of December 6, 
considers the situation in regard to bond prices 
as the first item of business importance. It goes on 
to say: “One of the most disquieting facts in the 
present financial situation is the depreciation which 
is taking place in the bond market, particularly in 
railroad bonds.” The article goes on to point out 
the well-known fact that many railroad bonds have 
lost twenty or thirty points in the past sixty days. 
All of this has happened during a period when there 
has been plenty of money. As another authority 
has put the matter, “It is largely a case of the 
people being afraid to put their money even in 
bonds.” 


One, perhaps, would not be quite so sure now 
regarding the trend of prices in the immediate 
future. However, considering the amount of money 
that must be invested and the fact that the stock 
market may not take an excessive part of it, there 
should be a good market for bonds during the 
coming months. A further unsettling of business 
conditions, of course, might shake confidence so 
much that industrial and commercial bonds would 
decline even further, and carry municipal bonds 
down with them. If we assume that the business 
depression is fairly well toward the bottom and 
that slowly expanding business will not make an 
excessive demand on the money market, there 
would be good grounds for expecting better bond 
prices. All things considered, I believe this is a 






When the Federal Government can announce 
a short-term note issue at rates of 134 per cent 
and 1% per cent as was recently done, it shows 
conclusively, there is no scarcity of funds that 
might go into bonds. Incidently, it is worth re- 
membering that this is a new low record for inter- 
est rates on short-term government securities. At 
the same time that short-term notes are selling at 
the best prices in years, the bond market is having 
difficulty. If a feeling of confidence returns in the 
business and industrial situation, there is no reason 


TABLE II. Amount and Yield of Bond Issues 
1. School bonds during the month! of November $ 23,276,540 
2. All municipal securities sold during the year 
MINN IN) eri acd ectscsiussavasscsvaietied ta lessd platen wadinidiceaicts 1,311,051,000 


3. All school bonds outstanding (estimated)........ 
4. Average yield of all school bonds outstanding 
(estimated) 


3,273,000,000 


esp GHA andrei kestaesdientssnevasaV eck hia s: 4.64% 
5. Yield of school bonds of ten large cities.......... 4.30% 
6. Yield of United States long-term bonds.......... 3.23% 


(Quotation the middle of December) 


1The monthly total of school bonds does not include all the 
bonds issued in the month, due to the difficulty of obtaining 
the yield on some of the issues. 


why bond prices should not register very substan- 
tial gains. The action’of the bond market during 
the past ninety days is a perfect demonstration of 
the fact that to sell school bonds under the best 
possible conditions demands the most careful 
watching of the bond market. Three months ago it 
seemed reasonably certain that school bonds could 
be sold most any time in the following months on 
a general declining interest basis. During that 
period there have been very short fluctuations in 
the net interest rates that would have to be paid 
on bond issues. 





TABLE III. Bond Sales and Rates! 


All Public 
and 
Year School Municipal Private Year Municipal 
1929 230* 1,432* 10,194* 1929 4.67* 
1928 218 1,414 8,050 1928 4.45 
1927 266 1,509 7,776 1927 4.49 
1926 260 1,365 6,344 1926 4.61 
1925 323 1,399 6,223 1925 4.58 
1924 288 1,398 5,593 1924 4.26 
1923 206 1,063 4,303 1923 4.76 
1922 237 1,101 4,313 1922 4.81 
1921 215 1,208 3,576 1921 5.18 
1920 130 683 3,634 1920 5.12 
1919 103 691 3,588 1919 5.04 
1918 41 296 14,368 1918 4.90 
1917 60 451 9,984 1917 . 4.58 
1916 70 457 5,032 1916 4.18 
1915 81 498 5,275 1915 4.58 
1914 42 320 2,400 1914 4.38 


1By special permission based upon sales reported by the Com- 
mercial and Financial Chronicle. 
*Not final. 


‘Copyright by Harold F. Clark. 


ana | SS ane ax 
Dec.|Jan. |F p June |jJul Auge p Oct. 
[nate | 4.74) 4.82 |4.73 | 4.50] 4260 | 4.55] 4.47]4.42 | 4.55]4.25 | 4.29[ 4.28] 


TABLE I. AVERAGE YIELD OF ALL 
DURING THE 






SCHOOL BONDS SOLD 


MONTH 

TABLE IV. Average Yield of Long-Term Federal 
Government Bonds? 

Month Rate Year Rate ce 
1930 
Dec. Sie" 
Nov. aoe" 
Oct. 3.34 
Sept. 3.37 1928 3.437 
Aug. 3.38 1927 3.464 
July 3.37 1926 3.544 
June 3.37 1925 3.797 
May 3.41 1924 4.010 
April 3.46 1923 4.298 
March 3.40 1922 4.301 
Feb. 3.50 
Jan. 3.51 


'1Taken from Federal Reserve Bulletin. 
*Not final. 


reasonable expectation during the next few months. 

Prices of many kinds of bonds suffered drastic 
declines during the month of November. This, of 
course, would mean higher interest yields on the 
bonds. Even in the face of this situation, however. 
our index of the interest rate on school bonds sold 
actually declined by one point. This is, un- 
doubtedly, a chance matter, but this seems to 
indicate that the confidence in school bonds has 
not been shaken. Although the average yield of 
bonds remained about the same, there was a con- 
spicuous lack of issues selling under 4 per cent. 


TABLE V. Security Prices and Yields! 
Average Price of Average Price Average Yield of 


404 Stocks of 60 

Date (1926 Average = 100) 60 Bonds High-Grade Bonds 
Dec. 116.2* 98.2* 4.49* 
Nov. 116.7* 99.0* 4.46* 
Oct. 127.6 100.0 4.41 
Sept. 148.8 100.0 4.41 
Aug. 147.6 99.6 4.43 
July 149.3 98.7 4.49 
June 152.8 98.2 4.53 
May 170.5 97.9 4.54 
April 181.0 97.9 4.54 
March 172.4 97.8 4.55 
Feb. 166.5 96.4 4.65 
Jan. 156.3 96.5 4.64 


1As reported by Standard Statistics Company, Inc. Used by 
special permission. 
*Not final. 


In recent months, it has been very common to find 
a fair proportion of the school-bond issues selling 
at net interest rates of less than 4 per cent. An 
occasional issue has sold down to 3.60 per cent. 
One issue sold during the month of November 
carried a net interest rate of 6.52 per cent. 

The total amount of school bonds sold during 
the month of November showed a substantial in- 
crease over the previous month. The total bond 
sales were approximately $23,000,000 as contrasted 
with $10,000,000 during the previous month. This 
increase, however, was almost entirely due to one 
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excessively large issue in Chicago. This issue was 
$12,500,000. The total number of issues showed a 
substantial decline as compared with recent 
months. 

The total municipal-bond sales in the United 
States during the first eleven months of the year 
showed a decided increase over the past year. In 
fact, the year 1927 is the only year on record in 
which a larger total of municipal bonds were sold 
during the first eleven months of the year. It looks 
now as though the total municipal bonds for the 
year 1930 will not fall much short of $1,500, 
000,000. 

Table IV shows the average yield of long-term 
Federal Government bonds. The bonds of the Fed- 
eral Government have shown a tendency toward 
declining interest rates, despite the increasing inter- 
est rates shown by industrial and commercial 
bonds. This tendency will repay watching as an 
indication of what may happen to school bonds. 

Table V brings out very clearly the drastic 
decline that has occurred in stock prices. Perhaps 
the most surprising thing is the decline in bond 
prices and the increase in the yield of high-grade 
bonds since October. 


TABLE VI. Revised Index Number of Wholesale Price 
(United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 1926 = 100) 
Allcom- Building All com- Building 
Month modities Materials Year modities Material 
Dec. Si." 84.9* 
Nov. 81.3* 85.5* 
Oct. 82.6 85.8 
Sept. 84.2 86.4 1928 97.7 93.7 
Aug. 84.0 87.4 1927 95.4 93.3 
July 84.0 88.9 1926 100.0 100.0 
June 86.8 90.0 1925 103.5 101.7 
May 89.1 92.9 1924 98.1 102.3 
April 90.7 94.7 1923 100.6 108.7 
March 90.8 95.4 
Feb. 92.1 95.7 
Jan. 93.4 96.2 
*Not final. 








Table VI presents further disquieting informa- 
tion. Wholesale prices of all commodities and all 
building materials continue to decline. As long as 
this continues, it is almost impossible for many 
great improvements to take place in the general 
industrial and business situation. However, it does 
indicate that building prices are in a favorable 
zone as compared with recent years. Certainly, 
from the standpoint of the cost of building mate- 
rials, there is no reason why any school board 
should hesitate to start school construction. 


SCHOOL FINANCE NEWS 


¢ School expenditures in the middle-sized cities 
of Ohio vary greatly, according to a recent study 
of the Ohio state education department. The study 
was made on the basis of per-pupil average-daily 
attendance in the schools of Youngstown, Akron, 
Dayton, Columbus, and Toledo. Per-pupil cost for 
supervision and teachers’ pay was found higher in 
Toledo, Columbus, and Dayton, with Youngstown 
and Akron lower. 


In the operation of the school plant, which in- 
cludes the pay of janitors, fuel, light, power, 
janitors’ supplies, etc., Youngstown stood fourth on 
the list. In operation, Akron was low, having spent 
$379,969, or $7.99 per pupil; Dayton spent $273,- 
228, or $10.03 per pupil. Columbus was high, hav- 
ing spent $494,953, or $12.04 per pupil. 

There appeared to be little difference in the 
salaries paid superintendents of schools in the five 
cities. Columbus paid the lowest salary, $8,349; 
Akron and Youngstown paid the same, $10,000; 
Toledo paid $10,500, and Dayton was high with 
$10,833. Dayton and Youngstown had no assistant 
superintendents, and the other three cities had 
assistant superintendents. 

4 West Allis, Wis. The city council has ap- 
proved a revised budget of $180,729 for operating 
expenses of the city schools. The council allowed 
the sum of $510,000 for teachers’ salaries. 

4 Smithfield, R. I. The school board faces a 
threatened deficit for the fiscal year 1930-31, due 
to the installation of a water system and the pay- 
ment out of fund for current expenditures. 


@ New York, N. Y. The school board has an- 
nounced the construction of a new type of elemen- 
tary school building in the awarding of a contract 
for the new Public School 24, in Queens Borough. 
The new school, which will be the P type, will be 
designed for communities with an anticipated 
growth in school population. The building will be 
built in the Classical style, with details in modified 
colonial. It will provide accommodations for 1,000. 
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Over 200 schools 


installed SLOAN Flush Valves 


during 1930 


RCHITECTS and school 
officials have again ex- 
pressed their approval 

of Sloan Flush Valves by the 
convincing verdict of installa- 
tions. More than five hundred 
of the principal school build- 
ings erected during 1930 used 
Sloan Valves for their flushing 
equipment. 

The reputation which Sloan 
Flush Valves have acquired in 
educational buildings of every 
type is due to their ability to 
withstand hard usage and give 


continuous, dependable service. 


Endurance and efficiency are built into every 
Sloan Valve as the result of a quarter century 


devoted wholly to the single task of making 


flush valves. 


flushing equipment . 





No thoughtless user can leave a closet 
unflushed when it is equipped with 
the Sloan seat-operated flush valve. 
It assures a positive complete flush 
each time the closet is used, which 
greatly improves the sanitary con- 
dition of the toilet room. 


others. 





A complete line of Sloan hand- 
operated and automatic seat- 
operated flush valves, either 
exposed or concealed, provide 
for every school requirement 
or type of fixture, including 
floor or wall outlet closets, uri- 
nals and slop sinks. In addition 
valves with a measured flush 
are available for cold water 
showers and lavatories where 
maximum water savings are 
desired. 

Six thousand schools have 
found Sloan Flush Valves de- 


pendable and economical . . 


Wherever you may be located there is a Sloan- 
equipped school nearby. Inspect this installation 


and base your decision on the experience of 


Sloan offices in all principal cities are at your disposal to give complete information on school 
. Call our nearest branch or write to 4300 West Lake Street, Chicago 


SLOAN VALVE CO 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
| BOSTON, MASS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


BUTTE, MONT. 
CHICAGO, ILL 
CINCINNATI, O 
CLEVELAND, O. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
DENVER, COLO 


DES MOINES, IA 
DETROIT, MICH 
DURHAM, CONN 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


KANSAS CITY, MO 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


CHICAGO 


NEWARK, N. J. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PITTSBURGH, PA 


RICHMOND, VA 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF 
SEATTLE, WASH. 

ST. LOUIS, MO 
SYRACUSE, N. Y 
TAMPA, FLA. 
WASHINGTON, D. C 
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L- SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 


GUARANTEED PRODUCTS 





A FEW SONNEBORN CUSTOMERS 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY BRIDGEPORT (CONN. ) BD. OF ED. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY JACKSONVILLE (FLA.) BOARD OF 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO EDUCATION 

CARNEGIE INST. OF TECH. MINNEAPOLIS (MINN. ) BOARD OF 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY EDUCATION 

VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY SYRACUSE (N. Y..) BOARD OF ED. 
OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY COLUMBUS (0.) BOARD OF ED. 
LAKE FOREST ACADEMY Y. M. C. A., WILMINGTON, DEL. 
MANHATTAN COLLEGE MICHIGAN REFORMATORY, IONIA, 
PURDUE UNIVERSITY MICHIGAN 

GARY (IND. ) PUBLIC SCHOOLS ST. CECILIA SCHOOL, ENGLEWOOD, 
DETROIT (MICH.) BOARD OF ED. NEW JERSEY 


“The Best We've Ever Used 
in Our School” 


So Say Hundreds of School Men about Sonneborn 


Paints and Preservatives for Walls and Floors 


HE list of school users of Sonneborn products is practically 
La roster of leading colleges, private schools and public 
school systems of America. There is a double reason for this: 

1. Every Sonneborn product is backed by an organization 
with wide experience, great resources and the most advanced 
research facilities. We know the problems of upkeep through- 
out the school field. In helping you solve these problems, every 
Sonneborn product is guaranteed to make good. That is Sonne- 
born Quality. 

2. Sonneborn experts work with you on any job of painting 
or preserving walls or floors, and honestly give you impartial 
recommendations. Always with this single purpose—that you 
shall not spend one dollar more than is necessary to give you 
exactly the right result. That is Sonneborn Service. 

Consult with us about repairs which you are compelled to 
make while school is in session. 


Note below a few of the Sonneborn products that will benefit your 


building and your budget. There are many more. Consult us. 


LAPIDOLITH HYDROCIDE COLORLESS 
—A chemical liquid compound for hard- | —For waterproofing exterior of exposed 
walls. 


ening and dustproofing concrete floors. 


CEMCOAT FLOOR ENAMEL 
LIGNOPHOL —Tough, durable school paint that pro 
duces a dustless, sanitary, high-gloss finish. 
ing wood floors. Also for interior and exterior uses. 


—For finishing, preserving and wearproof- 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 


114 F i FTH AV E N U E, L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC., ASJ-1 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York 
NEW YORK at att 


Please send me, without obligation, demonstration 
samples and literature on: Lapidolith___; Lignophol 
——; Cemcoat Floor Enamel___; Hydrocide Color- 
° ° less ; (Check products that interest you.) 
Mail this 7” 


Name 


C Ou p ON | Address 
Toda y | || Company 








Position 














DeVilbiss Solwes Your Problems 


ya you have any spray-painting or spray-finishing 
problems, call the DeVilbiss representative. From his store 
of wide experience and complete knowledge, you can get prac- 
tical aid and sound advice with no obligation on your part. 

Every DeVilbiss man has a thorough knowledge of all the 
many phases of spray-painting and spray-finishing. He knows 
what costs should be; he can show you how to improve the 
quality of the finished work; he can advise you on better methods 
of maintenance of schools and school equipment. Even in the 
chemistry of spray-painting and spray-finishing materials, you 
will find he has behind him a veritable mine of information in 
the DeVilbiss laboratories. 

What you really buy from DeVilbiss is superior results at 
lower costs. DeVilbiss Spray-Painting and Spray - Finishing 
Equipment gives you these two vitally important things. That is 
why DeVilbiss Equipment is accepted as standard by school boards 
everywhere; and why the DeVilbiss organization is recognized as 
the chief source of skilled knowledge on spray-painting and spray- 
finishing. That knowledge is available to you for your benefit. 


DeVilbiss 


THE DeEVILBISS COMPANY - TOLEDO, OHIO 
Sales and Service Branches 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND DETROIT INDIANAPOLIS CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS LOSANGELFS SAN FRANCISCO WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


Direct factory representatives in all other territories 


HILD — 


FLOOR MACHINE 


Scrubs ~ Waxes — Polishes 






















Made in Four Sizes, All M 





ederately Priced 


With the old-fashioned mop and scrub brush rapidly losing 
caste, it is time for the modern schoolman to start investigating 
modern methods of floor cleaning. Up-to-date sanitation standards 
demand it. No longer is it satisfactory just to keep the floors 
wiped up. They should be kept glistening, and a Hild Floor 
Machine will do it in a quarter of the time and better than the 
best scrubwomen could do it. 


These are four models of Hild Floor Machines—a size for every 
floor area and purse. The Hild Floor Machine will scrub, polish, 
wax, sandpaper and refinish with a thoroughness that is remark- 
able. 

Look for Hild’s Exhibit at the Department of 
Superintendence of the N. E. A. Convention at 
Detroit, February 21st to 26th, Booth No. 301. 


Hild Floor Machine Co. 


108 West Lake Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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To help Avoid Expensive Mistakes 
Sewanee’ offers Free Engineering Service 


Blueprints furnished to show most eco- 
nomical way to install Laboratory and 
Domestic Science Furniture 
1A S—_P 
Plumbing mistakes and errors in equip- 
ment selection avoided. Write for details 
—no obligation 








When selecting Laboratory or Domestic Science Furniture, it is easy to avoid 
expensive errors, disappointment and criticism. Just call on the experienced Kewau- 
nee Engineers to help you select the proper Laboratory or Domestic Science equip- 
ment. They are intimately acquainted with the very newest developments and designs 
in equipment. They know what to recommend for your particular school needs. 
They can show you how to lay out your rooms so they will accommodate the most 
students in the most efficient way and they can show you how to install all plumbing 
at the lowest cost. They have been helping the largest schools in the nation to save 


money and yet have the most modern and most practical laboratories and domestic 
science classrooms. 






Drawing Table 
No. L-2028 
Domestic Science Table 

Send us your rough layouts, or have your architect call in a Kewaunee Engineer. aici 
Floor plans and installation suggestions are furnished free and without obligation. 
Kewaunee also builds a full line of Library Furniture. Write for Kewaunee’s Blue 
Book. It is sent to buyers and architects on request. Shows the entire Kewaunee 
Line of Laboratory, Domestic Science, Vocational, Art and Library Furniture. 


It will be a pleasure to show you our exhibit at the 
N. E. A. Convention, Detroit, Mich., Feb. 21-26, 1931. 


Co: 





Combination Chemistry and 


Library Reading Table No. 5143 Physics Table No. D-591 


e e 
LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS BRANCH OFFICES 
Philadelphia ansing, Mich. aso es ines ni 
C. G. CAMPBELL, PRES. AND GEN. MGR. Greensbare, N.C. Adam Mich. Tereate, Out. Mlameapelis oy 
101 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. ee = rng eon City cues Forks, N. D. San Francisco 
Chicago Office New York Office Louisville New Sones , Little Rock a 7 - ae a 
14 E. Jackson Blvd. 70 Fifth Avenue oo, Honston Lincoln, Nebr. Salt Lake City Crystal Falls, Mich. 


Montreal, Que. 





THE NEW WEST HIGH SCHOOL, 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 
(Concluded from Page 80) 
scheme in blue, green, and brown, makes it both 

attractive and restful to the eye. 

The cafeteria includes numerous points of 
special design. There is an abundance of ample 
light at all times and the room has been treated 
with a colored asphalt tile floor and acoustical 
wall material so that it is quiet under all con- 
ditions. 

The art rooms of the building are attractively 
situated so that the full sweep of beautiful Lake 
Mendota, with its rocky bluffs and wooded hills, 
may be seen. 

The real value of a building like the West 
High School of Madison is in the fact that it 
represents ideals of American thinking and 
American aspirations. The pupil who, in four 
or six years becomes familiar with such sur- 
roundings of dignity and beauty, goes forth 
changed into something of their likeness. 

The New West High School, Madison, Wisconsin 

Bids received July 31, 1929; contract awarded 
August 1, 1929; work started August 2, 1929; build- 
ing occupied September 8, 1930. 

Dimensions of site 755.75 by 540 feet (less 50 by 
120 feet). 

Area of site 401,700 square feet. 

Main frontage on Ash Street — to the east. 

Exterior facing — brick and stone. 

Construction material: reinforced concrete and struc- 
tural steel. 

Corridor and stair finish: stairs, terrazzo; corridors, 
terrazzo, border asphalt on tile field. 

Classroom finish — oak. 

Gymnasium finish — cork wainscoting; brick walls. 

Finish of toilet rooms — marble. 

Heating and Ventilation. Unit ventilators, automatic 
stokers, three steel boilers, automatic temperature regu- 
lation; vacuum traps and valves. 

The entire building, excepting the auditorium, is ven- 
tilated by the unit-type ventilators grouped in zones 
for purposes of giving different sections of the build- 
ing proper ventilation while other parts of the building 
may not be used. The auditorium will be ventilated 
from one central unit exclusively. 





Divisions of zones are separated as follows: Audi- 
torium, separate unit; gymnasium, boys’ and girls’ sep- 
arate cafeteria, in separate unit; ‘junior high school, 
separate unit; senior high rooms, one unit; music 
rooms, one unit; library, separate unit. 

All above listed zones are regulated by a dual ther- 
mostat-control system. Windows may be opened in one 
room without disturbing the ventilation. The direct 
heating system is a vacuum system also operating on 
gravity. 

Electrical Equipment. Standard type with six 200- 
watt outlets for classrooms. Corridors provided with a 
dual system having one circuit for days and using same 
circuit with one additional circuit for night operation. 
All classrooms and study halls, also cafeteria, equipped 
with stereoptical outlets. Entire building equipped with 
clocks, buzzers, telephone, and signal system. 

Plumbing and Sanitary Equipment. All designed 
that operating devices are accessible, making repairs 
possible without disturbing building. 
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Acoustics. The auditorium, the cafeteria, the music 
rooms, and the typewriting rooms of the commercial 
department are treated with acoustical plaster to absorb 
noise. Floors in corridors and cafeteria have a mastic 
floor covering which has sufficient resiliency to over- 
come the noise of the much tramping when groups are 
in motion along them. 

Floors. Classroom and study-room floors are of 
best-grade maple. Toilet and shower rooms are of ter- 
razzo. Toilet and shower walls are lined with marble to 
a height of six feet. 

Trim. Entire building except manual-training rooms, 


toilets, and shower rooms, finished in flat-sawed 
red oak. 
Lockers. 


Corridors are equipped with double type 
of recess locker. 


THiRD FLoor PLAN 





WEST HIGH SCHOOL, MADISON, WISCONSIN 
Law, Law and Potter, Architects, Madison, Wisconsin 
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New.... 


Self-locking 
Keyless Padlock 
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DUDLEY 


S-2B 


LOCKS AUTOMATICALLY WHEN CLOSED 
Fool-Proof..... Pick- Proof..... Rust- Proof 


Here’s a lock that supplies every 
padlock need— it is keyless, self- 
locking, pick-proof, fool-proof 
and rust-proof. 

Most progressive schools long 
ago dispensed with the prob- 
lems of lost, forgotten or mis- 
placed keys, by installing Dud- 
ley combination locks. With 
Dudley locks, key-board nui- 
sance, master-key menace, and 
pilfering are impossible. Now 
Dudley announces a new self- 
locking lock —the most useful 
padlock that has ever borne the 
Dudley name. Write for sample 
for free examination. 


DupLEY LocK CORPORATION 
Dept. A-1-1 
26 N. Franklin St. 
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OU will find that a Stewart Iron 

Fence—with its extra value in 
extreme durability as well as ap- 
pearance—is the most practical of 
school fence enclosures. For com- 
parison, let us send you our 
Illustrated Catalog which shows 
both Iron Picket and Chain Link 
Fences. Address—The Stewart 
Iron Works Co., Inc., 605 Stewart 
Block, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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ULTIMATE PHYSICAL PLANT 
PROGRAMS 
(Concluded from Page 81) 
Locating Sites 

Population trends, and the growth in each 
school district, and the number of pupils of each 
school type in each district, will automatically 
determine when a school needs to be erected, the 
type of school to be provided, the site to be 
used, and the size of the building; also the 
chronological order in which additions to exist- 
ing school buildings shall be built. 

The location of all new sites that will be 
required, and the determination of needed addi- 
tions on existing sites, enable accurate land val- 
uations to be figured out and the formulation 
of an ultimate land program. 

A definite site having been provided for every 
type and size of school that will have to be 
cohstructed, an ultimate building program is 
readily formulated. The ground conditions at 
each site being known, the factors affecting the 
cost of building construction are taken into 
account, such as the need for piling where the 
ground is soft and swampy, blasting where the 
ground is hard and rocky, filling where depres- 
sions and ravines exist, leveling where high 
elevations and embankments have to be re- 
moved, etc. 

The ultimate ground-improvement program 
follows. It involves clearing, filling, grading, 
gutters, sidewalks, fences, trees, and landscap- 
ing. These ground improvements cover both old 
and new sites. 

Using Aerial Photographs 

The sale of school physical plant programs to 
schoolboard members and to communities fre- 
quently fails because board members and tax- 
payers are unable to clearly visualize the activi- 
ties involved. Aerial photographs solve this 
problem very satisfactorily. An aerial photo- 


Chicago, Il. 


graph of each school site, from not too high an 


altitude, giving a bird’s-eye view and showing 
the stage of development of each site and all 
improvements on each site and on all property 
adjoining, adjacent, or near by, enables the 
school administrators to prepare a number of 
separate, detailed surveys or reports covering 
as many subdivisions of the ultimate physical 
plant capital improvement program as may be 
wanted. Separate, detailed reports, by schools, 





are prepared on sites, ground improvements, 
new buildings, additions to existing buildings, 
curbing, gutters, sidewalks, filling, grading, 
trees, fences, landscaping, etc. 

Having prepared the ultimate physical plant 
program, its segregation into annual expenditure 
budgets becomes a matter of choice and selec- 
tion governed by school expansion needs, and 
of ways and means to finance the segments of 
the program undertaken each year. 





LOWELL ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


The undesignated area enclosed in heavy white lines is owned by the board of education. Area “B” 
the park board and is used by the schools for playground purposes. Area “A” 
sufficient playground area. The cost will be $36,000 for additional land. 


is owned by 
should be purchased to give the school 
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Installation of BERLOY 
Lockers in Shore Hig/ 
School,, Cleveland, Obi« 
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clean-cut, regimental effect. They look efficient and they are. 


eae 
| é & HE attractive appearance of BERLOY Lockers gives a 


The entire construction is of great strength and rigidity 


equal to the hard use lockers are bound to receive. The door, 
for example, is of one-piece steel strongly reinforced on the in- 
side with formed channels. The handle is of sturdy strap 
steel... non-breakable . . . with padlock attachment. 


The comparatively quiet operation is a factor of great impor- 
tance. Rubber bumpers are placed at the top and bottom of 
locking bar. The locking device is positive — always operating 
securely and satisfactorily. 


There are many other advantages in BERLOY Lockers. If 


you are interested in quiet, efficient, good-looking lockers, 
send for BERLOY suggestions and data. 


The BERGER MANUFACTURING CO. 


DIVISION OF 
Republic Steel Corporation 


CANTON, OHIO 


, Branch Offices at: 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS 
PHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND ST. LOUIS LOS ANGELES 


Export Department, Canton, Ohio 





HE MANY ADVANTAGES OF 
--- BERLOY LOCKERS .-- 
WIN SCHOOL AUTHORITIES 
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The Van Gas Steamer 


Produces more wholesome and appetizing 
meats, vegetables, etc. Cooking compart- 
ment 18 inches by 21 inches by 37 inches 
high, Exterior finish of battleship grey 
enamel with Monel Metal Trim. Shipping 
weight approximately 1,000 lbs. You can 
order the Van Gas Steamer direct from the 


John Van Range Co. Price $487.50 





Add the 


VAN GAS 


a a a walt whieh it 


HAT’S just what the Van Gas 
Steamer is doing in school kiteh- 

ens all over the country — paying for 
itself! For it not only prepares food 
more tastefully than ever before but 
reduces gas consumption, labor cost, and 
food waste absolutely to a minimum. 
Developed by leading kitchen engi- 
neers, the Van Gas Steamer embodies 
the finest heavy quality construction 
that money can buy. The secret of its 
superior cooking qualities is found in 


the cooking compartment, a one piece 
shell of pure Monel Metal. Here both 


Yhe John Van Ran 


EQUIPMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOR 


rea Cincinnali sos — 


General Offices: Oakley, Cincinnati, Ohio 


STEAMER 


to your kitchen 


pav bee i taolf ! 


the water and temperature are auto- 
maticaily maintained at constant 
levels, and thus the food retains its 
natural tasty flavor without losing 
any of the nourishing ingredients 
often lost in the cocking. 

You'll be surprised to learn how 
easily the Van Gas Steamer can: be 
added to your present kitchen eqduip- 
ment. Let us tell you just how quickly 
the Van Gas Steamer can pay for it- 
self in your kitchen. Without the 
slightest ebitaation, write us today. 


for complete information. 


iy 








WHAT QUALITY SCHOOL 
BUILDINGP 


(Continued from Page 38) 

of initial cost between central fan and unit sys- 
tems had been made and on both occasions the 
central fans proved to be the cheaper, and so 
the figures under a Grade B building again 
showed the same result. However, under a 
Grade A building the result is reversed, making 
the unit system cheaper than the central fan. 
This is probably due to the fact that in a Grade 
A building a positive mechanical exhaust with 
recirculation possibilities is provided, whereas 
only a gravity exhaust is provided for the unit 
system. 

We shall not carry the discussion on this 
point further for fear of losing the entire per- 
spective of the problem regarding the complete 
grading of school buildings into three qualities 
of construction and finish. We must, however, 
explain what is meant by the term “modified” 
unit system of heating and ventilating, as used 
above. This system consists of a new type of 
unit ventilator, developed by a leading unit 
ventilator manufacturer. The theory of opera- 
tion of this machine is based upon a scheme for 
regulating the temperature of the room, and air 
motion, as necessary for comfort, discarding the 
old theory of air change. The system in this 
case does away with the necessity of one boiler 
and considerably reduces pipe sizes. The writer 
looks favorably upon the ideas claimed by the 
manufacturer and would have been willing to 
recommend the scheme for a test in Cleveland, 
had the contractors allowed a reasonable deduc- 
tion for the work omitted. But as they refused 
to do this, for some reason best known to them- 
selves, the test was not made. 

Structural Differences 

Three separate and distinct structural designs 
were made for the building, in each case using 
outside bearing walls and steel columns for the 
interior. The question of a complete structural 


frame instead of bearing walls was not given 
consideration because this kind of construction 
had been tested out by duplicate designs some 
time previously, and the bearing-wall design 
(for three-story building) had been found to be 
slightly cheaper. 

The structural differences were graded as 
follows: 

Grade A Building. Steel columns along cor- 
ridor partitions, outside bearing walls, floors of 
long-span reinforced-concrete tin-pan construc- 
tion. Steel floor girders. Roof construction of 
steel beams supporting precast slabs. 

Grade B Building. Similar to Grade A ex- 
cept that certain reinforced-concrete girders 


GLOURD 





struction, floor slabs, and columns similar to 
Grade A. 

Grade C Building. Changed from Grade A 
in respect to floor construction, for which 
“open joists’ were substituted. Roof composed 
of light metal deck on steel purlins. 

In passing on the foregoing differences, the 
writer came to the conclusion that possibly the 
Grade B building might have consisted of a 
complete system of reinforced-concrete con- 
struction, including the columns and roof, and 
omitting all structural steel. It appeared that 
this might have shown a little more saving be- 

(Concluded on Page 134) 





FLOOR PLAN 


JOHN MARSHALL HIGH SCHOOL, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
George M. Hopkinson, Architect of the Board of Education 
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Putting Sczence into Domestic Science 
and Food Service Z 


at W. H. Kirk Junior High 
East Cleveland 
















th. W. H. Kirk Junior High School was planned to be the 

most modern building of its kind in the state,” says President 
W. H. Provo, of the East Cleveland Board of Education. Very 
logically, therefore, the most modern refrigerators were selected 
— a General Electric S-62 in one domestic science room — another 
General Electric S-62 in the other domestic science room—a 
General Electric commercial model CS-600 in the main cafeteria, 
for salads— General Electric commercial model CS-450 in the 
main cafeteria, for milk and other foods—two General Electric 
models PL-17 in the main kitchen—a General Electric model 
S-62 and a General Electric model DP-1 Water Cooler in the 
teachers’ cafeteria—two General Electric model DP-3 Water 
Coolers in the main dining room. 


The excellence of the School Board’s judgment has been con- 
firmed by the excellence of General Electric performance, as 
President Provo or the school staff will tell you. The domestic 
science classes, like the restaurant personnel, are learning how 
much the General Electric Monitor Top means—faithful, health- 
ful food preservation— operating and food budget economy— 
extreme quiet— freedom from even the slightest routine attention 
—exemplary cleanliness —and pride. 


The years will only add to the evidence that civic and peda- 
gogic responsibilities have been wisely discharged at Kirk Junior 
High, as in the hundreds of other schools equipped with General 
Electric Refrigerators. 


Section CK1, Electric Refrigeration Department, General Electric 
Company, Hanna Building, 1400 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATORS 
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No. 1055 Three 
Class Multi-Serv- 
ice Physics and 
Chemistry Table. 





(Concluded from Page 132) 


tween a Grade A and a Grade B building. How- 
ever, I do not think that the answer which we 
set out to find would have been seriously 
affected, because the question of value ‘“re- 
ceived” must be taken into consideration in 
judging the result. 


What the Bids Revealed 


The bids received for the four major trades 
namely: general construction, heating and ven- 
tilating, plumbing, and electrical work, were as 
follows: 

Grade A Building 
$885,484. Including central fan system, posi- 
tive exhaust. 


$881,633. Including unit system, gravity ex- 
haust. 
$878,745. Including “modified” unit system. 


Grade B Building 
$838,404. Including central fan system, grav- 
ity exhaust. 


$842,222. Including unit system, gravity ex- 
haust. 

$840,120. Including “modified” unit system. 
Grade C Building 

$777,689. Including unit system and _ oil 
burners. 


$773,326. Including “modified” unit system 
and oil burners. 

The foregoing figures indicate the following 
differences: 

1. Between the lowest-priced Grade A build- 
ing and the lowest priced Grade B building, a 
difference of $40,341, or a saving of 4 5/10 
per cent. 

2. Between the lowest priced Grade A build- 
ing and the lowest priced Grade C building, a 
difference of $105,419, or a saving of 12 per 
cent. 

3. That the central fan system, with the posi- 
tive exhaust omitted, showed Jess cost than a 
unit system, also without positive exhaust. 








The Grade Adopted 

After considering and evaluating the above 
differences, the writer came to the conclusion 
that, within a period of from 15 to 20 years, 
more than the difference in cost would have to 
be spent in maintenance and replacements. 
Therefore any saving made in this way at this 
time would be ‘“‘penny wise and pound foolish” 
and burden the taxpayers in the very near fu- 
ture with expense that should properly be met 
in the first instance. Finally, continuous main- 
tenance costs throughout the life of the building 
within a limited degree, will be negligible. 

Recommendations were made by the archi- 
tect that a Grade A building be constructed 
with a unit system of heating and ventilating 
(a unit system as set up under a Grade A 
building being cheaper than central fans) which 
reflected what the writer considers to be sound 
judgment in the selection of a grade of con- 
struction and finish for school buildings. 


THE CONCORDIA, KANSAS, 
JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL 


(Continued from Page 40) 


sium is readily accessible from the main corri- 
dor and the boys’ and girls’ dressing rooms. 
Direct light is received from three sides. 

The commercial unit is also located on the 
first floor in the northeast corner. This unit con- 
sists of a typing room, a room for bookkeeping, 
shorthand, and banking, and a classroom that 
is used by both the commercial department and 
the general office as a commercial laboratory. 
This department is equipped with unit desks. 

The auditorium is located in the center of 
the building with direct lighting and ventilation 
from the north and the south. Its seating 
capacity is approximately 1,000. It contains a 
modern stage 54 by 30 feet with scenic equip- 
ment, a projection booth and an acoustically 


Three Generations 


Laboratory Furniture 


DON COMPANY, men whose sons are ccm- 
ing into the business. 
These craftsmen 
SHELDON to become synonymous with en- 
gineering ability, superior service and good 
laboratory furniture. 


Have you the newest SHELDON catalog? 


K. H. SHELDON AND COMPANY, Muskegon, Michigan 


Laboratory furniture specialists for 35 Years. Canadian Factory at Sarnia, Ontario. 


of 


Craftsmen 






Since 1898, millions of 
dollars worth of SHEL- 
DON laboratory furni- 
ture has been shipped to 
schools, universities and 
industrial plants in every 
state in the Union. 


Behind this great busi- 
ness are trained men, 
men who know every 
need of the college pro- 
fessor, or high school 
teacher, men who know 
woods, metals, plumbing, 
hardware, and auxiliary 
items, men who have 
grown up with the SHEL- 

















have helped the name 








treated ceiling. The audition effect is almost 
perfect. 

As the visitor enters the main corridor from 
the north he is at once impressed with the artis- 
tic appearance. The foyer, the terrazzo floors, 
the composition side wall, the beam ceiling, the 
trophy cases, the wrought-iron railing along the 
stairways leading to the second floor, all help 
to impress one with the completeness of the 
design. 

Second Floor 


On the second floor are found the art studio 
and classroom, the art corridor, and the music 
room. From the art corridor access is had to the 
balcony of the auditorium and also the gymna- 
sium, and to the academic unit on the west, 
where there are 8 additional classrooms, a 
library, toilets, storerooms, etc. 

The artroom is equipped with unit adjust- 
able-top tables, a teacher’s office, a storeroom, 
and a finishing room. Outside light comes from 
three sides. 

The art corridor has a vaulted ceiling, burlap- 
lined walls for display, and _ indirect-lighting 
which adds materially to the artistry of this 
hallway. 

At the south end of the art corridor is found 
the music unit. This room is also floored with 
battleship linoleum. In arrangement it contains 
a platform, an auditorium for classroom work, 
a teacher’s office, and suitable storeroom space. 
This room is practically soundproof, as one 
finds little or no reverberation of sound through- 
out the other part of the building from the 
playing of instruments. 


Utilization of Building 
By referring to the accompanying daily pro- 
gram schedule, it will be noted that the per- 
centage of the ideal 100 per cent is 80 per cent, 
which is generally considered correct for a new 


building if a sensible provision has been made 
(Concluded on Page 137) 
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Eclipse Adjustable Desk Set 


TROUBLEPROOF ! 


PHERE isc rugged, practical, troubleproof desk that will with- 
stand years of the most severe use and abuse. It is simple 
yet sturdy in construction. There is nothing to loosen, 
break, or get out of order. All metal parts are of steel 
with a smooth, rustproof finish. Extra heavy wood is 
usedinthe desktop andseat. » » » » » 
The range of adjustment is exceptionally wide and 
will accommodate more pupils than the average 
desk of this character. The adjustment mechanism 


SALES 
OFFICES 


SALES 
OFFICES 


Baltimore, Md. Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Boston, Mass. is easy to operate, holds like a vise, and prevents Philadelphia, Pa. 
Buffalo, N. Y. looseness or vibration. The swivel top chair Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Chicago, Ill. Portland, Oregon 


has round cross slats and has been scientifically 
designed to induce correct posture. Ask 
your nearest Heywood-Wakefield Sales 
Office about this and other practical 
school desks designed by men who 
have had years of actual, practical 
experience in the production of 
serviceable school 
seating. 


FTAA dala 0 


Dallas, Texas San Antonio, Texas 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Seattle, Wash. 


Houston, Texas 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
New York, N. Y. 
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Mutti=-PHONE 


Gives Your Students the Opportu- 
nity of Hearing Renowned Leaders 


/ \S AN advocate of advanced methods in education 
you should do everything possible to aid the educational 
advantages of your school. 

History, Music, Geography, Civics, Economics, and the 
Sciences are discussed over the air—and with the ‘‘Multi- 
Phone System’ you can give students the added interest which 
is always repaid by better results. 

The “‘Multi-Phone System’’ includes insta!lations up to a 
hundred or more rooms. A microphone is installed in the 
principal's office for announcements and daily assignments. 
Instructions for each day can be transmitted simultaneously 
to every room in the school. 

The new magnetic flush-well speaker, with a facing of 
tapestry, is our contribution to the beautification of schools. 

In planning your new school or addition make reservations 
for a Multi-Selecto centralized radio system. 


Write us for plans and specifications. 


“Installations include radio, 
phonograph and microphone” 


MULTI-SELECTO 
PHONOGRAPH CO., INC. 


Educational Department 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 











MICROSCOPE 
NO. 64 





SPENCE 


With 
Side Fine-Adjustment, 
Lever Type, Is an 
IDEAL INSTRUMENT 


FOR HIGH SCHOOL USE. 


Among its many advantage- 

ous features are these: 

I. Objective lenses mounted 
directly into the metal 
mount, avoiding the use of 
Canada Balsam to holdthem. 

II. Fine adjustment so con- 
structed as to avoid break- 
age of cover glass when 
focused down upon it. 

III. A fool-proof fine adjust- 
ment, with 34 threads of 
the screw always engaged 
instead of but one. 


It has found its way to more 
than 3000 of the best high 
schools and colleges in United 
States. What better recommen- 
dation? 






























Catalog and Quotations on Request. 


SPENCER LENS CO. 


Manufacturers 


Microscopes, Microtomes, Delineascopes, 
Scientific Apparatus 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 








SPENCER SPENCER 








BRANCHES: 
New York Chicago SanFrancisco ’ Boston 
Washington Minneapolis Los Angeles 


BETTER 
EQUIPMENT 


for your 


STAGE 


Distinctive Quality 
and 


Service at a Reasonable Cost. 


Write 


oa 2 2 
Twin-City Seenic Co. 
2819 Nicollet Ave., 2310 Cass Ave. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Detroit, Mich. 


Visit our display of stage equipment 


February 22 to 26 


in 
Booth 374 
at the N. E. A. Convention in Detroit 
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PETERSON ... A Complete Line Of 


Laboratory, Vocational, Home Economics and Library Furniture 
Modern in Design and Construction, PETERSON EQUIPMENT meets the needs of today’s 


education. A wide and varied selection enables your school to select for its specific needs. 









L-5060 
Reading Table of improved con- 
struction, assuring absolute rig- 
idity .. . legs equipped with 
brass sockets. 





4 dual-purpose table serving both Physies and Chemis- 
try instruction. Ample drawer and cupboard space. Two 
compartments in rear for tubing, ete. 


1222-34 FULLERTON AVE., 


We maintain a service depart- 
ment which will gladly discuss 
and advise on your particular 
requirements. 


Write for complete Laboratory 
and Library Catalog No. 16-A 


: LEONARD PETERSON & Co., INC. 


Office and Factory 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Distributors in: 


New York 


Baltimore 


Minneapolis 
Kansas City 
Richmond, Va. Houston 
Huntington, W. Va. Dallas 

Kent, O. Baton Rouge 


Omaha Sheridan, Wyo. 













(Concluded from Page 134) 
for increase of enrollment. It will be noted that 
the average class size is considerably lower than 
the room capacity, especially in the academic 
classrooms. All of the unspecialized classrooms 
are approximately the same size, of sufficient 
capacity to care for classes as large as are now 
predicted. 

An unusual feature of the building is the lib- 
eral allotment of space to special rooms and 
departments. The present efficiency of utiliza- 
tion is given at 76.2 per cent compared to 82.3 
per cent for academic portions. The auditorium, 
agriculture shop, and pool were not considered, 
which allows for further special work. In assum- 
ing the saturation point of the building capac- 
ity the special departments were purposely 
designed to be adequate when several additional 
academic rooms were required. Such rooms may 
be easily added to the structure, but it is always 
difficult to add to special departments if the 
efficiency of plan and administration is to be 
preserved. 

General 


Interspersed throughout the hallways are in- 
serted metal lockers flush with the walls and 
controlled by a combination locking system. 

The student capacity of the building is easily 
one thousand or more when all units are carry- 
ing their approximate student load. | 

Mechanical ventilation of the unit type 
is used. 

For the convenience of both pupils and teach- 
ers, bulletin boards are built into the walls out- 
side the door of every classroom. 

Salt-glazed tile is profusely used throughout 
the corridors, except the corridor in front of 
main entrance, the cafeteria, the pool, and the 
manual-arts department. 

The school system in Concordia, Kansas, is 
organized on the six-three-three basis. The new 











1135 


Student’s Biology Table. A double-duty Laboratory and reci- 
tation table used where it is preferable to have the students 
face one way. 


939 
Student’s Chemical and 
Agricultural Table. A 
dual-purpose laboratory table. Arranged to accommodate 
sixteen students. Open space below provides knee room 
when seats are used. 








high-school building cares for grades seven to 
twelve. In the main, grades seven, eight, and 
nine are assigned to the second floor and grades 
ten, eleven, and twelve to the first floor, the 
exception being made in the departments of 
physical education, manual arts, and house- 
hold arts. 


THE HIGH-SCHOOL COMMER- 
CIAL UNIT 


(Concluded from Page 56) 
cludes training in the use of calculating ma- 
chines, comptometers, adding machines, book- 
keeping machines, and copying machines. Table 
V shows the extent to which the various items 
of equipment are found in office-practice rooms. 





TABLE V. Percentage of High Schools Having Certain 
Items of Equipment in the Office-Practice Room and Per- 
centages of Heads of Departments Classifying the 
Item Essential, Desirable, or Undesirable 

Per Cent of Schools 


Having Consider Consider Consider 
Item Item Essential Desirable Undesirable 
Noiseless Typewriter 92 100 0 0 
Filing Cabinets ........ 92 100 0 0 
Adding Machine ....... 85 100 0 0 
Mimeograph .... és 3 100 0 0 
Postal Guides ......... 85 100 0 0 
ee eee 70 70 13 17 
Numbering Machine ... 42 88 12 0 
Check Writer ......... 35 45 45 10 
Billing Machine ....... 32 45 55 0 
Stencil Stand .... os we 35 30 35 
Envelope Sealer ....... 28 35 17 48 
Hectograph ........... 25 22 37 41 
Stamp Moistener ...... 24 26 35 39 
Se re 24 17 65 18 
Addressograph ......... 22 13 28 59 
Check Protector ....... 22 35 35 30 
Slide Ruler ...... pas Oe 22 43 35 
MATADOR. 4c ccccsssss 1B 26 39 35 
Bookkeeping Machine .. 17 64 26 10 
Posting Machine . 16 35 45 20 
Letter Press .... oa 3S 12 23 65 
(i we ee 12 0 36 64 
DORAMIRONE icc cesses 12 42 28 30 
BUUNONNEE is vctrvcnvae IC 15 60 25 





"The noiseless typewriter is a special provision 
in this room, found in 92 per cent of the schools. 
The adding machine and the mimeograph are 


the two most commonly found machines, as far 
as this group of schools is concerned. The for- 
mer is used chiefly for checking, and the latter 
for copying. The dictaphone, quite uncommon 
in general offices, is found in only 12 per cent 
of the schools. The posting machine and the 
bookkeeping machine show only slightly higher 
percentages of occurrence. There is a wide vari- 
ety of office practices which might be included 
in office training. Correct methods of filing is 
an essential thing in office routine; the handling 
of correspondence may include the use of such 
other devices as the addressograph, stamp 
moistener, envelope sealer, postal guides, and 
stencil cutter. All of these items are included in 
the rooms, in varying percentages. 

The work of the office-practice laboratory 
may include the training in banking. The bank 
is found in 35 per cent of the schools. 

Summary. The typical commercial unit of 
125 North Central high schools is made up of 
a bookkeeping room, a typewriting room, a ste- 
nography room, and a commercial recitation 
room. These are grouped as a unit, centrally 
located in the building, on the second floor. The 
department enrolls 475 students. One commer- 
cial room is provided for each 34 students en- 
rolled in the department. The bookkeeping room 
has a floor area of 640 square feet and provides 
for 36 students; has 185 square feet of black- 
board space, and 12 square feet of bulletin- 
board space. The room is adequately provided 
with desirable equipment. The stenography 
room is separate, has a floor area of 725 square 
feet, and accommodates 37 students. It has in- 
dividual student desks, a bulletin board and a 
bookcase are provided. The typewriter room, 
adjacent to the stenography room, has a floor 
area of 690 square feet and provides 42 pupil 
stations. Individual tables are reported. The 
room furnishes different makes of typewriters. 
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PLANNING SCIENCE LABORATO- 
RIES FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


(Continued from Page 66) 
school-science subjects: chemistry, physics, biol- 
ogy, and general science. In all but very large 
schools the general-science classes may well use 
the other laboratories, particularly the biology 
laboratory. Smaller schools often use a single 
laboratory for physics and chemistry, and 
another laboratory for biology and general 
science. In the smaller schools where there are 
but three or four classes in all sciences alto- 
gether, one single laboratory for all will suffice, 
provided it is equipped with special furniture 
for student desks, and with sufficient cabinet 
and storage room, and apparatus, equipment, 
and supplies. 

Studies made in many high schools show that 
few laboratories are used to their capacity. Dr. 
P. C. Parker several years ago made a study in 
eight cosmopolitan high schools in New York 
City. His results are given in a bulletin pub- 
lished by Teachers’ College, Columbia Univer- 
sity on Housing of High-School Programs. Doc- 
tor Parker found in the eight high schools chem- 
istry laboratories with a total capacity of 4,350 
students, a total enrollment of 1,787 students, 
or 41 per cent of the capacity. Physics labora- 
tories in the eight schools had capacity of 3,010 
pupils and an enrollment of 863, or 29 per cent. 
The biological laboratories were used 56 per 
cent of their capacity. In other words, the chem- 
istry laboratories were idle 59 per cent of the 
time; physics laboratories, 71 per cent; and the 
biological laboratories, 44 per cent. 

This waste is particularly noticeable in 
smaller schools. A recent study, made from sta- 
tistics of the United States Office of Education 
and others, shows that between 80 and 85 per 
cent of all public high schools have but one 
instructor in the sciences, or the equivalent of 
but one full-time instructor. This means that 
not over one science class is or need be at work 
at any one time, and therefore that not more 
than a single laboratory is or need be in use at 
one time. On the days when science classes are 
scheduled for classroom recitations and for lec- 
ture demonstrations, the laboratories in most 
cases are not in use at all. It is for these one- 
science-teacher schools that a single laboratory, 
specially equipped, often can be made to suffice 
and is a considerable economy in space and in 
building costs. 

In determining the number of laboratories it 
is first necessary to estimate the probable en- 
roliment during the immediate years to be pro- 
vided for, remembering that if courses are elec- 
tive, approximately 53 per cent of all students 
will be in laboratory science courses. In rural 
schools where agriculture and household econ- 
omy are emphasized, the percentage will prob- 
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PHYSICS LABORATORY, ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
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ably be larger. In many schools freshman and 
sophomore sciences are required of all pupils 
with physics and chemistry elective to junior 
and seniors. This must be taken into consid- 
eration. 

In all secondary schools in the United States, 
according to statistics of the U. S. Office of 
Education, approximately 40 per cent of the 
pupils are in the first-year class, 27 per cent in 
the second year, 20 per cent in the third, and 
13 per cent in the fourth or senior year. The 
following table gives the number by classes for 
schools of 100, 200, and 500 pupils respectively. 
It gives, also, the probable and possible number 
in science. 

Distribution of Pupils in Science Classes 


Enroll- No.in Enroll- No.in  Enroll- No. in 

ment Science ment Science ment Science 
OUEE  scesavccis 100 50-100 200 100-200 500 250-500 
First Year... 40 20- 40 80 40- 80 200 100-200 
Second Year 27 14-27 54 27— 54 = 135 68-135 
Third Year.. 20 10- 20 40 20- 40 =100 50-100 
Fourth Year 13 7- 13 26 13- 26 65 33- 65 


From these figures it is evident that in the 
school of 100 pupils there will be as a rule one 
class in each of the four common sciences. If all 
pupils in the first year are required to take the 
general-science course, the class should be 
divided for laboratory work in two sections, as 
24 is about the maximum that a single instruc- 
tor can supervise efficiently. However, the third- 
and fourth-year courses would hardly be com- 
pulsory, and therefore, both physics and chem- 
istry should not be given in the same year, but 
should alternate by years, juniors and seniors 
being in one class together. The total number 


.of science sections or classes would be, therefore, 


not more than four. Each section or class, if the 
most common practice is followed, would have 
each week three double periods for laboratory 
work, and two single periods for demonstrations 
and recitations, the usual period being 45 min- 
utes. This means each class or section has a total 
of 8 periods per week. All 4 sections and classes 
would have 12 double periods and 8 single per- 
iods, or a total of 32 periods, of 45 minutes, a 
week. The usual school week is 5 days of 6 
periods each. A single laboratory therefore 
equipped with suitable furniture can be made to 
answer the needs of a school of 100 pupils, if 
funds are scarce; however, 2 laboratories should 
be provided if possible. One would be used for 
general science and biology, the other for phys- 
ics and chemistry. Both should be used for 
demonstration exercises and recitations, rather 
than using other rooms for these purposes. 

A high school of 200 total enrollment would 
have 2 or 3 sections in general science and 1 
or 2 sections in biology. Generally, under the 
elective system, there would be but 3 sections in 
these 2 subjects. A single laboratory will accom- 
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The 3 Tables Wil/ Provide Standard Working 
Space for 24 Students Working, at One time and! 
Drawer and Cupboard Accommodations for $8 Students 
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modate these 3 sections in both laboratory 
work and recitations. A single laboratory for 
physics and chemistry will accommodate both 
subjects even if both are given the same year. 

For a school of 500 probably two general- 
science laboratories may be necessary, and a 
separate laboratory for each of the subjects, 
biology, physics, and chemistry. However, if 
only 50 to 60 per cent of the pupils in the vari- 
ous classes are enrolled in the science courses, a 
total of four laboratories is sufficient, the biol- 
ogy or physics laboratory being used for the 
general science overflow. 

Many instructors will object to this dual use 
of a room, the chemistry teacher for instance 
claiming that if his laboratory is used for 
physics the chemistry apparatus will be inter- 
fered with by physics pupils. 

(To Be Concluded) 
STATE ARCHITECTURAL SERV- 
ICE FOR SCHOOLS 


The question of how far the state control of 
school architecture may go without impairing 
the quality of school structures has had the 
attention of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects. “In a few states at least,” says the official 
organ of that organization, “architectural serv- 
ice for schools has been taken over either wholly 
or in part by a department of the state board of 
education — to the detriment not only of the 
architect but more particularly of good archi- 
tecture.” 

The article then says: ‘“‘There seems to be a 
very general practice of furnishing stock plans 
without further service to rural communities for 
the small type of school building of not more 
than two, three, or four rooms. This service is 
no doubt well justified, and from the standpoint 
of the architectural profession there are prob- 
ably very few architects who could afford to 
take on this class of work. 

‘““As soon, however, as the school arrives at 
the six-room size or greater, it comes to a point 
where special architectural service becomes of 
value to the community, and where the failure 
to provide it is worth the serious attention of 
the architectural profession. 

“Tt is significant that the greatest difficulties 
lie with those communities which have only the 
occasional building. Communities which have a 
more or less continuous school-building program 
have long since become conscious of the need 
of a real professional service. 

“Of course, the soundest argument against 
the state bureau is that in the vast majority of 
cases it lapses into ruts of design and practice 
with a resulting sameness of expression which is 
contrary to the spirit of the problem itself as 
well as to that of good architecture.”’ 
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LABORATORY LAYOUT ON THE THIRD FLOOR OF A MODERN HIGH SCHOOL 
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Noteworthy Schools 


CONCORDIA, KANSAS 


PROUDFOOT, RAWSON, 
SOUERS & THOMAS 


Architects, Des Moines, Ia. — 


EVANSTON, ILL. 


NICHOLS INTERMEDIATE 
CHILDS & SMITH 
Architects, Chicago, Ill. 





Concordia 


High School 


No longer can our large city schools boast of the distinction 


of being the most advanced in science or education. 


The young cities of the west are reaching out for the ablest 
instructors and giving them the most modern equipment 
background. 


Architects of recognized ability in school and college work 
are retained to exert their greatest skill in the building and 


equipping of these handsome structures. 





Welch scientific laboratory desks, equipment and appara- 
tus are being used because they are superior to the most 


rigid specified requirements. 





The 


ap. a NICHOLS 
ie cs INTERMEDIATE 
nM SCHOOL 
Evanston, III. 
This interesting school 
has attracted wide- 
spread interest among 
the ablest authorities. 
The Library 
is equipped by 
WELCH 
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Welch representatives 
in all parts of the 
country are trained 
men in scientific edu- 
cational work. They 
will confer with ar- 
chitects and _ school 
executives at any time 
without the least ob- 
ligation. 





Chemistry, Physics, Biology and 
General Science 


Laboratory 


F U R N { i U R E 1880 — Fifty Years of Service to Schools — 1980 


18 W. M. WELCH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
AND APPARATUS GENERAL OFFICES: 1515 Sedgwick Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
LABORATORY FURNITURE FacTOoRY SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS FACTORY AND WAREHOUSE 
We also build to your specifications. Careful attention MANITOWOC, WISCONSIN 1516 ORLEANS ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
: . . BRANCHES: 
given to every detail regardless of size of 342 MADISON AVE. 1916 West END AVE. 34TH AND BROADWAY 2220 Guavature St 
installation. NEW YORKCITY NASHVILLE, TENN. KANSASCITY,MO. AUSTIN, TEXAS 


Write for Catalogue F. 
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satisfactorily installed? 


tion you need for a new gymnasium. 


cials, and physical directors. 


APPARATUS, STEEL LOCKERS, 
STORAGE CABINETS. 







CHICAGO 
1504 Monadnock Block 





- TISBURY SCHOOL, VINEYARD 
HAVEN, MASSACHUSETTS 


(Concluded from Page 48) 


by a Vineyard artist. The rear of the study hall 
is furnished as a library alcove with commo- 
dious bookcases and tables. Adjoining the study 
hall is a large classroom, and the sliding parti- 
tion between these two rooms makes it possible 
to use them as one room for assembly purposes, 
parent-teacher meetings, etc. 

In the basement, which is really a ground 
floor, being only two or three feet below the 
surface level, are located the boiler room, oppor- 
tunity room, manual-training shop, domestic- 
science room, lunchroom, and woodworking sup- 
ply and finishing room. 

Entirely outside the rear of the building, an 
underground coal bin adjoins the boiler room, 
and an ash hoist is installed for the easy re- 
moval of ashes. The garbage burner is located 
in the boiler room and the heat generated is 
used to supplement the hot-water heater supply- 
ing hot water to the domestic-science room and 
to all lavatories. 

The domestic-science room connects with 
the lunchroom by Dutch doors and is unusually 
well equipped with electrical appliances, such 
as stove, refrigerator, flat irons. Modern steam 
tables make possible the serving of hot foods 
for school lunches. 

Tisbury high school manual training is unique. 
The department is equipped with band saw, 
surfacer, saw table, sanding machine, hollow- 
chisel mortise, and tool sharpener, all electri- 
cally driven, but the architects have replaced 
the ordinary individual benches with a continu- 
ous, real old-fashioned carpenter bench around 
the sides of the rooms. Wide doors make it pos- 
sible to drive a car into the room. 

An interesting feature of the construction is 
the placing of all plumbing pipes in spaces 
about two feet wide behind the toilets, so that 


Will Your 
New 


| Gymnasium 
Be Efficient? 


It should be adaptable to all gymnasium requirements for 
the next 25 years. Does it have the right height? Will the 
walls support apparatus? Will the lights interfere with the 
installation of ceiling apparatus? Can game equipment be 


The Manual of Gymnasium Construction gives informa- 


If you do not have a copy in your files, we shall be pleased 
to send one without charge to the building committee, ofh- 


For nearly 50 years manufacturers of GYMNASIUM 
SHELVING, 


NARRAGANSETT MACHINE CO. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 









prices. 


and 


NEW YORK 
240 East 40th St. 


repairs are easily made without taking up floors 
or tearing down partitions. Two outside drink- 
ing fountains in the yard will contribute much 
to the mechanical handling of “getting a drink” 
at recess time. 

In the front hall a suitable bronze tablet 
fittingly credits the excellent judgment of the 
school board and superintendent and the wise 
and economical planning of the architects. 

The total cost of the building was $176,587 
and on leaving the building one feels like con- 
gratulating the Tisbury committee on their wis- 


SUPERINTENDENT’S OFFICE, TISBURY SCHOOL, 
VINEYARD HAVEN, MASSACHUSETTS 


for stands having a few rows, and only slightly 
higher for stands having a larger number of rows. 





A New 


WAYNE SECTIONAL 
Steel Grandstand 


The Type E 
WwW 


/ TO SELL AS LOW AS 4 
50 


Per Seat 


The Type E design contains exclusive features never 
before incorporated in a stand selling at such low 


Send now for complete information. 


WwW 


WAYNE IRON WORKS 


Largest Manufacturers of Portable Steel Stands 


Wayne, Penna. 





dom in consolidating all their scholars in one 
school and on giving them such a complete 
equipment in such a beautiful building. 

THE WASHINGTON PARK AND 
WILLIAM HORLICK SENIOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS, RACINE, 
WISCONSIN 
(Continued from Page 62) 

There are five shops as follows: printing, me- 
chanical drawing, woodworking, electrical con- 
struction, and machine shop. There are separate 
gymnasiums for boys and girls, the boys’ gym- 
nasium floor being 60 by 90 ft., the girls’ gymna- 
sium 50 by 76 ft. There are also corrective- 
exercise rooms, in addition to the ample num- 
ber of locker rooms and showers. As in the 
Washington Park building, the locker rooms 
have an ample supply of outside light. The bal- 
cony and space under the balcony, which can 
be used for spectators, has a capacity of 900 
to 1,000. 

The library is 32 by 66 ft. The cafeteria is 
34 by 84 ft., with a seating capacity of 300. 
When enrollments make it necessary to enlarge 
the building, it is planned to turn the present 
cafeteria into recitation rooms, and to construct 
a new and larger cafeteria to the rear of the 
auditorium. The normal operating capacity of 
the school is estimated at 775 to 800, but the 
building is so planned that additions can be 
made, without destroying its architectural sym- 
metry. When necessary, the capacity of this 
building can easily be increased to 1,500 
or 1,600. 

As in the three junior high schools, the library 
is a branch of the public library, under an 
arrangement entered into by the library board 
and the board of education. Under this arrange- 
ment, the board of education furnishes the 
room, light, heat, janitor services, and the per- 
manent equipment. The library furnishes the 

(Concluded on Page 142) 
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THE FABULOUS FORCES OF THIS ELECTRICAL AGE 
HAVE WROUGHT A MIRACLE IN EDUCATION 
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O modern structure of learning can be conceived 
N which does not include the greatest of all instru- 
ments of enlightenment and learning, the sound and 
talking motion picture. 
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Many of the nation’s institutions—religious, educational, 
social—have adapted RCA PHOTOPHONE, the dom- 
inant Sound Reproducing Equipment, used in Ameri- 
ca’s greatest theatres, and selected by the United States 
Army and Navy for all their activities on land and sea. 
Either for permanent installation or as portable appa- 
ratus quickly transforming hall, club, school or room 


into an auditorium, RCA PHOTOPHONE is the ideal 


5 ; G HT an d Ss Oo U N D equipment for the practical presentation of sound pic- 
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The Great Teacher of Today and Tomorrow! tures, indispensable to this era of education. The prod- 

Sesuuties Gitinss, BEA PAOwORNONE. te. uct of the world’s ‘greatest electrical and acoustical 

411 Fifth healt. New York City engineering organizations, RCA PHOTOPHONE 
Subsidiary of Radio Corporation of America offers the utmost in sound quality eee 


The total existing acoustical knowledge, as worked 
out in the “birthplace of sound reproduction” is avail- 
able to architects through the RCA engineers, who 
may be consulted by builders without obligation. 






THE EMBLEM OF PERFECT SOUND 


PHOTOPHONE 
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SOUND EQUIPMENT 
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AN UP-TO-DATE PHYSICS LABORATORY 


equipped by Kimball with generous provision for apparatus, note books, etc. Each table has gas 
and electricity conveniently located 


for student’s use. 


With all tables 


facing the lecture desk, at the front 
of the room, this arrangement is 
ideal for other science and class 
room work, when not used by the 


physics class. 


No.955 Note Book Case 


sr Instructors Desk 
No. 680—with locks -wood top 


W. W. KIMBALL CO. 


No.680A—Wwith stone top 


Our new book on Lab- 
oratory & Vocational 
Jurniture is now ready 
Jor distribution. If 
interested send for a 
copy. 


sere 


A. E. KALTENBRUN 
Director of Sales 


Laboratory & Vocational Furniture Dept., Wabash Avenue at Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


SUPERIOR SEATING CO., Eastern Distributors, 105 W. 40th Street, New York 


(Concluded from Page 140) 
books and employs a librarian. The William 
Horlick library is a branch of the public library, 
but the Washington Park library is strictly a 
school library, because of the fact that one of 
the city branch libraries is located a few blocks 
from the Washington Park site. 

The cost of the William Horlick building is 
$555,000 and the equipment $90,000. The en- 
rollment in the William Horlick High School for 
the present year 1930-31 is approximately 600 
pupils. In this building, therefore, there is ample 
space for additional growth for several vears 
to come. , 

Both buildings are complete in every detail, 
except that neither has an auditorium. The com- 
plete plans and specifications, however, were 
prepared at the time when the buildings were 
planned, and within the near future, both audi- 
toriums will be constructed. As nearly as can be 
estimated, these auditoriums can be constructed 
for about $125,000 to $150,000 each. 

The board of education believes that with the 
present facilities and the possibilities of ex- 
pansion, and the addition of a third high school 
within a few years, its plans for caring for the 
future high-school growth of the city are well 
organized. 


PUBLIC-WORKS REGULATIONS, 
POLICIES, AND PRACTICES 
AS APPLIED TO SCHOOL’ 
BUILDINGS 
(Continued from Page 68) 

A city school board paid $80,000 to provide 
a safe foundation for a high-school building 
after contracts had been awarded, because some- 
one carelessly or intentionally blundered in 
making tests for the load-bearing values of 
the site. 

Politics and Favoritism 

Public-works appropriations, bond _ issues, 

bidding documents, bids, and contracts are di- 





rected, dominated, or manipulated in lesser or 
greater degree by dishonest and honest politi- 
cians and by bad and good officials, architects, 
engineers, contractors, manufacturers, dealers, 
and others who have improper and proper in- 
terests in such works. 

Wise, prudent. conscientious politicians — 
and there are such, the popular opinion of them 
to the contrary notwithstanding — with the 
watchful codperation and support of enlight- 
ened, alert electorates, can and do honestly 
and efficiently direct the execution of public- 
works projects in the interests of the public. 
Artful, unscrupulous politicians —the ones 
from whom the public forms the general opin- 
ion that all office holders and politicians are 
dishonest — backed by organizations of active 
henchmen and unhampered by careless electo- 
rates, secrety manipulate public-works proj- 
ects. This manipulation is invariably to the 
detriment of such projects and to the waste of 
public funds. The practices of such politicians 
are generally known to the public, but their 
methods are so clever and the obligations they 
create are of such kind as to make the estab- 
lishment of proof concerning them very difficult. 

Capable, conscientious public officials and 
boards, and honest. competent architects, con- 
tractors, engineers, manufacturers — there are 
many of these engaged in the execution of pub- 
lic-works projects — render efficient and trust- 
worthy service. They produce properly planned 
and designed buildings; they erect substantially 
constructed structures, and furnish materials, 
devices, and equipment of proper and required 
kind and quality, they honestly administer and 
conserve public funds, and they do not improp- 
erly reward friends and favorites. 

The cupidity, cunning, and unscrupulousness 
of many men in the foregoing positions and 
vocations cause them to initiate and support 





appropriations and bond issues, and to use pub- 
lic funds for their financial benefit regardless of 
the public interest. They codperate with, or 
work independently of, the dishonest politician. 
By collusion, influence, intimidation, favoritism, 
bribery. gifts. loans, secret information, and 
many other methods and means, they so prepare 
or manipulate bidding documents as to defeat 
real competition; they give favored bidders, 
manufacturers, dealers and friends safe advan- 
tages over unfavored ones in matters of materi- 
als. devices, equipment, construction methods, 
and qualities of workmanship; they make pos- 
sible the submission of unbalanced (low) bids to 
be followed after contracts are awarded by “ex- 
tras’; they delay the award of contracts to 
unfavored low bidders to annoy them; they 
make possible the substitution of so-called “or 
equal” —- usually inferior — construction meth- 
ods, materials, devices, equipment; they give 
opportunities for the performance and accept- 
ance of inferior construction work; and they 
carry into effect unknown and unseen graft and 
corruption practices. The opportunities of re- 
warding favorites with such men in power seem 
to be unlimited. 

The following operations are cited to con- 
trast the good and bad results and to emphasize 
the need for eternal vigilance on the part of 
school boards in all public-works construction. 
They are: 

A school board in a large city — notorious 
then, but not now, for political corruption and 
graft — under the capable, honest, leadership 
of its president, helped by board members and 
a group of competent, reputable architects, built 
one of the most efficiently planned, artistically 
designed, and substantially constructed series 
of school buildings in the United States. This 
work they carried on despite all efforts at inter- 
ference by politicians. 

(Continued on Page 144) 
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NIEDECKEN | 
SHOWERS 


PATENTED 


MOST 
PRACTICAL 
FOR SCHOOLS 


Many advanced 

and exclusive 
features of design and construc- 
tion have placed Niedecken 
Showers first and foremost. 


POSITIVELY LEAK-PROOF 
The Niedecken Shower Stall is 
made of continuous % inch cop- 
per bearing steel with the riser 
welded to the bottom—making it 
positively and permanently leak- 
proof. The Niedecken Shower Head 
is radially drilled: which scien- 
tifically furnishes the usual full 
volume shower spray but with 
much less water used. And the | 
Niedecken Easy-Clean Shower | 





Se oe) Wk Re a 
EASY -CLEAN 
~ — 

ie 6 

Shower Face easily removed to 

thoroughly clean and just as eas- 

ily replaced: set of notches guid- 

ing for correct placement and 

alignment as assembled originally. 


LOOSENING SCREWS 





Face illustrated and described here 
makes possible of a thoroughly 
clean, unclogged shower face al- 
ways—the face removed and the 
sediment cleaned out completely. 
Get full details of all advanced 
and exclusive features in Niedeck- 
en Showers: Write now to De- 
partment S.B.J. 


HoFFMANN & Bittincs Merc. Co. 


AANUFACTURERS SINCE 1655. 


MILWAUKEE. VU. S A. 


WITH NAIL OR WIRE 
~~ . 


a 


to 








A 1931 





resolution 
that will 
keep itself! 


ECIDE now that in the coming year you will 

have better cleaning at lower cost. That’s a new 
leaf worth turning! And it’s easy to turn: simply 
follow the lead of so many of the country’s institu- 
tions, and use Oakite materials and methods for all 
cleaning. 


Your resolution will then proceed to keep itself! For 
the cleaning action of these scientific materials is quick 
and certain, and requires so little effort, such small 
quantities, that you will save money from January to 
December. Windows, walls, woodwork, floors, lava- 
tories, are kept spotless and sanitary. Rinsing is quick 
and complete. No films left to catch new dirt and dust, 
and cloud surfaces; little scrubbing required. 


Our nearest Service Man will be glad to tell you how 
Oakite has answered the cleaning question in schools 
everywhere. Write us and he will call. No obligation. 











| 

| 
iI Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, qre located in the 
| leading industrial centers of the United States and Canada. 


| 

| 

| 

OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 26B Thames St. NEW YORK,N.Y. | 


OAKITE | 
Industrial Cleaning Materials ara Methods 














ACID 
RESISTING 





Alberene Stone is 
standard for labora- 
tory equipment be- 
cause it is highly re- 
sistant to acids and 
alkalis. Under most 
severe and constant 
usage it does not 
chip, crack or spall. 
It is dense, solid, 
natural stone 


Any school board member faced 
with the construction, the re- 
modeling or the maintenance of 
a laboratory, will find the Alber- 
ene Laboratory Bulletin, contain- 
ing much general data, worth a 
second reading. 


Our Sales Engineers have been inti- 
mately associated with the installation 
of practically every important labor- 
tory built in the past thirty years. In 
all likelihood the problem facing you 
has been satisfactorily worked out in 
some other laboratory and a talk with 
us may save you time and energy. Ex- 
perience has shown that first cost is 
actually last cost when Alberene Stone 
is used. 


Alberene Stone Company, 153 West 
23rd Street, New York. Branches at 
Chicago — Cleveland — Pittsburgh — 
Newark, N. J.— Washington, D. C.— 
Philadelphia— Boston — Rochester, N. 
Y.—Richmond. Quarries and Mills at 
Schuyler, Virginia. 


LBERENE 





STONE 


Table Tops, Fume Hoods, Shelving, Sinks 
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BLAMED 


For 


school in fifteen seconds. 


Over 3.060 Potter Tubular Slide Fire Escapes now in 
use. Infringement of patents will be prosecuted. 


x“ 


ASK FOR CATALOG. 


Motion picture films of Potter Tubular Slide Fire Escapes in operation sent on request. 


POTTER MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


1858 CONWAY BLDG. 


(Concluded from Page 142) 

A reputable contractor who had previously 
executed public works stopped bidding after a 
change in the management and policy of the 
office handling such works. He alleged that 
there was discrimination in favor of certain 
contractors. 

In the construction of a city hall for which 
$3,000,000 in bonds were authorized, the 
mayor, who later became an international figure 
in the world war, budgeted the funds. He in- 
structed the architect to provide for an efficient, 
substantial, well-designed building at costs not 
to exceed the budgeted items; he awarded the 
contracts and strictly enforced them, and com- 
pleted and equipped the hall at a cost within the 
bond issue. And all the work was done with- 
out public criticism or stories of favoritism, 
graft, or corruption. 

‘A contractor through apparently innocent 
gifts and favors cleverly placed an employee of 
an architect’s office under such obligations as 
to make the employee’s services ineffective on 
work done by that contractor. Political and 
business pressure, it is alleged, caused a school 
board to approve the use of a certain material 
in a large building at an increased cost over 
another equally good, if not better, material. 
The same interests later forced the use of the 
same material in a school building for another 
board at a much lower cost. 

A public official, when asked to employ a 
competent, trustworthy man, who was of the 
opposing political party, to do an exacting piece 
of public-works research work, is reported to 
have turned the request down. He said it would 
not be politically expedient to appoint a man 
of another party, no matter how competent he 
might be. 

A salesman was told by an architect for a 
large public building that he must see Mr. So- 
and-So, the political boss in power, if he wanted 
his materials considered. 







Not a pleasant thing to con- 
template — yet thousands of 
school officials, if put on oath, 
would have -to admit, 


; thousands of others think that because 
+. they hold fire drill by the usual exit, they 
are preparing their children for emergency. 


Records of school fires have shown conclusively that: 
panics kill ten times as many as fire, and that fire drills 
are not proof against panics. When actual fire compels 
the use of ordinary fire escapes, children are panicky, 
and their fire-drill experience has not helped them. 

The safe way is the Potter Tubular Slide type of escape. 
and a survey of owners has shown that practically all of 
them fire-drill once or twice a week, using the tubular 
slide escape for exit. In a recent South Dakota school 
fire, the Superintendent claims to have emptied the 


Exclusive May- 
fateh 2 Tamale i ie 
Washington, 


D.C., keeps 
| floors in condi- 
tion with Car- 

Na-Var. 





and 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





A public employee who found evidence of 
crooked manipulation of contracts and extras 
in a large public improvement was dropped 
from the payroll when it became known by the 
interested politicians that he was getting the 
facts. 

A school board in quest of cost data for a 
school building called an architect into consul- 
tation and gave him the contract for planning 
the building conditioned on the voting up of the 
bond issue. The architect estimated that the 
building would cost $175,000, the bonds were 
approved, and partial construction contracts 
were awarded. When the work was under way, 
the board found that additional bonds would be 
needed to complete the work. Thesé weré au- 
thorized, issued, and found insufficient. The 
board then requested and received state aid to 
complete and equip the building. The final cost 
was approximately $375,000. 

A school board threw out the bid of a con- 
tractor against whom the board members held 
personal grudges, because of valid irregularities 
in his bid. They immediately awarded the con- 
tract for another trade to a favored contractor 
whose bid contained the same irregularities as 
those of the rejected bid. This was a clear case 
of favoritism. A taxpayer’s suit made this con- 
tract invalid. 

A sincere politician of ability and integrity, 
who served three terms as governor of his state, 
followed the principle that appointees to techni- 
cal positions should be qualified and experienced 
men — not politicians. He instructed the state 
architect, whom he appointed, to run the archi- 
tect’s office as though it were a private office, 
and to hire competent and fire incompetent em- 
ployees. The architect, he ordered, should not 
allow politics to control office policies or opera- 
tion; grant no favors; impartially follow a pol- 
icy of fair, competition in construction con- 
tracts; produce efficiently planned, substan- 













Cut floor 


cleaning costs 
in half with 


A-VA 


mG US oat OFF 


Pye 


$1 BOOK SENT FREE 


Every person interested in the effi- 
cient and economical maintenance 
of floors should have a copy of 
“Floor Research’. Written by 
nationally-known floor consul- 
tant. Write to 





nn 





Continental Chemical Corp. 
210 Scott St., Watseka, Ill. 


tially and economically constructed buildings; 
supervise building construction and enforce con- 
tracts without favor; and, with due regard to 
the rights of the parties to contracts, always 
remember that the interests of the state are 
paramount and that its funds must be wisely, 
honestly, and economically expended. These 
instructions were followed and during a period 
of five years, with the help and backing of the 
Governor, more than $15,000,000 were ex- 
pended in the construction of welfare, penal, 
orphanage, educational and other buildings and 
improvements. All this was done without graft 
or serious public criticism. In the early part of 
this period, pressure — political business, and 
otherwise — was exerted in matters of appoint- 
ments; specifying of materials, construction 
methods, devices, and equipment; extending 
favors to certain contractors and interests; ap- 
provals of substitutions for specified require- 
ments after the award of contracts; and re- 
quests of every conceivable nature inimical to 
the public interest. This pressure stopped when 
those who brought it came to realize that such 
methods were detrimental to their interests. 

School-building practices are so much a part 
of general public-works procedure and regula- 
tion as to make impossible the separation of 
them from such governmental requirements. 
Hence the foregoing discussion. It will be the 
purpose of future papers to particularize on 
some of the routine steps and policies to be fol- 
lowed by school boards in solving their build- 
ing problems. 


TRENDS IN SCHOOL HEATING 
AND VENTILATION PRACTICE 


(Continued from Page 83) 

There is a slowly increasing use of oil fuel in 
school operation. Proper engineering advice in the 
application of any oil burner will very often afford 
such economy that the whole operation will show a 

(Continued on Page 147) 
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STRENGTH IS SAFETY 






Cash Capital 
$24,000,000.00 


Net Surplus 
$48,796,473.07 


(Accumulated over 77 Years) 












Surplus to Policyholders 
$72,796,473.07 


Additional Funds 
$40,714,883.00 


(Pro rata Unearned Premiums) 






Reserved 
for Miscellaneous Accounts, Taxes, Dividends and 
Other Obligations 


$13,239,446.26 
Assets 


Cash on hand, funds conservatively invested or current 
balances payable when due 


$126,750,802.33 


THE HOME 


ORGANIZED 1853 
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Photo by Ewing Galloway 


TRENGTH is the main factor in safe building con-, 

struction. Every piece of steel that goes into the 
skeleton framework of a building must be capable of 
withstanding stresses and strains greater than it will 
ever be called upon to carry. 

The financial strength of The Home Insurance Com- 
pany of New York has attained that degree of safety 
through the consistent building up of a financial reserve 
capable of withstanding the strain of constantly occur- 
ting losses, the occasional heavy burden of conflagration 
and periods of business depression. 


company NEW YORK 


WILFRED KURTH, President 


59 MAIDEN LANE 


Strength * 





Reputation + 


Service 
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100% ATTENTION 
wih ATHEY SHADES 
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It is only human nature for young pupils or even college students to 
glance out of the window at the slightest provocation, ATHEY 
SHADES keep the student's attention IN the classroom, for they are 
instantly adjustable to shade the lower half or any part of the window 
and at the same time give the proper light and ventilation. 
Made of translucent material (offered in 7 harmonious colors), they 
srmit light without glare and fresh air without draft. ATHEY 
SHADES are simple and effective in operation and have no trouble- 
some rollers or catches to stick or break. 
Mothers appreciate ATHEY SHADES in your classrooms because 
they save their children’s eyes from unnecessary strain. Teachers 
prefer ATHEY SHADES, for with them it is much casier to keep the 


attention of their classes. 


Interesting catalog sent on request. Write for it. 


ATHEY COMPANY 
6013 West 65th Street CHICAGO 
SHADES Representatives in Principal Cities 
IN CANADA: CRESSWELL-POMEROY, Reg’d, MONTREAL AND TORONTO 





Universal Equipment Company 


Steelbilt Bleachers 


Portable Safe Inexpensive 
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Universal Steelbilt Bleachers were designed to 
meet the problem of safety and stood a test of 
five times the normal load which was required. 
And have a record of never yet having a section 
of these bleachers go down. 


Our Bleachers are easy for the boys to set up and 
take down and with ordinary care will last in- 
definitely, yet stands all sorts of rough handling. 
We give prompt service. 


As to cost, get our special terms to school boards. 


Some good territory still open for representation. 
Free information without obligation. 


UNIVERSAL EQUIPMENT CO. 
CORRY, PA. 




















Now You Can Afford an 
Automatic 


Electric Secore-Board 
The REMOTOMATIC — automatic, electric 


Score-Board — has taken electric score-boards 
out of the luxury class. You should not be with- 
out one. Though priced within the reach of all, 
it is in every way a fine piece of equipment—in 
design, workmanship, and finish. It comes ready 
to hang up and plug in — requires no 
special wiring or circuit. 

It is controlled by a small panel that 
can be placed on the officials’ table. 
With a push of a button, the large 
white figures change, or “the minutes 
to play” flash. Well made and finely 
finished. Nothing to get out of order. 


CHICAGO 


Gymnasium Equipment Co. 


Exclusive Distributors for 
the United States 


1835 W. Lake Street. 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 








See this board on 
exhibit at the N. 
E. A. Convention— 
Booth No. 314. 
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Cuts Floor Maintenance Costs in Half— 
Pays 50% Dividends 
Ww 


ARM-A-COTED FLOORS—Reduce: 


Scrubbing Costs ......... 100% 
Floor Brush Costs........ 75% 
Soaps and Cleaners....... 90% 
Sweeping Compound...... 100% 


Superintendents are solving many 
Floor and Maintenance problems with 


ARM-A-COTE 


Dirty, Oily Floors Are a Menace to Children 
If you are TIRED of dark, dirty, Oiled Floors, Write 
Us. We will be glad to inform you how to recondition 
them to a desirable surface with a beautiful Golden 
color. 


Manufactured by 


CHURCHILL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
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© Dudfield’s Dustless Crayon Trough 
Sanitary - a Durable - Neat - Easily Installed 


School Officials, Architects, and others who are inter- 
ested in conserving the health of our school children 
should require the use of Dudfield’s Dustless All Metal 
Crayon Trough complete, with metal blackboard trim 
in connection with all blackboards. 


Trough No. 350 is the all-metal type for use in new 
work; No. 351 is the metal dust tray installed in 
wooden trough; and, No. 352 is the semi-metal type 
intended for remodeling work, but may be used in 
new work. 


Where the No. 350 trough is used in connection with 
the No. 400 metal blackboard trim, it makes a fire- 
proof job; and a blackboard installation that is neat in 
appearance and very sanitary. 
entirely with screws, making it easy to replace broken 
slates without damage to walls. 
schoolroom free from chalk dust which 
if breathed into the throat and lungs 
might lay a foundation for the dreaded 


















Manufacturer 
for Pacific Coast States 


//' 300 E. 9th St. 
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Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Write us for samples. 


Manufactured by 


DUDFIELD MFG. CO. 


116 W. KANSAS ST. 
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The Trim is installed 


It will keep your 


Dudfield’s Dustless Crayon Trough has 
been specified and installed in schools in 
nearly every state in the Union. Pro- 
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This Trough May Be Used 
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(Continued from Page 144) 


saving over former costs. In almost every instance, 
the installation of an oil burner brings such in- 
creased comfort and allied advantages that even an 
increase in the cost of fuel seems to be warranted 
in the minds of some school authorities. 

In the purchase of an oil burner, or for that 
matter any other piece of school-building equip- 
ment, it is becoming definitely recognized that the 
most important consideration is the ability of the 
selling organization to give continuous service. Here 
again, the distinction must be made between prom- 
ised performance and actual record of accomplish- 
ment. School administrators, unfortunately, often 
show a tendency to get something for nothing, with 
the inevitable consequences. Those equipment or- 
ganizations which operate upon sound principles, 
know that service that is worth anything is a very 
expensive thing to give. They also know that there 
is only one place to get the cost of this service: 
from the purchaser of the equipment. Consequently, 
they add this cost to their selling price, which 
makes the finest opportunity in the world for those 
with get-rich-quick principles, to offer what they 
allege is the same thing, at very much reduced 
prices. Here the wise school administator can show 
whether his operations are based upon a sound 
knowledge of values, or merely upon his ability to 
read labels. 

According to a report from the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, contracts of a total volume of $250,000,000, 
were awarded in 1930, for trunk pipe lines to trans- 
port natural gas from the Panhandle and other 
fields to the great centers of population in the Mid- 
dle West. It is possible that the East will also be 
supplied with this most valuable fuel. 

All this forecasts a new revolution in heating 
practice, in the division of heat manufacture. But 
the revolution will only begin there, because the 
study of the meter records will remove many 
assumptions that are the basis of conclusions that 
make present heating practice. As a consequence, 





heat transportation methods and devices, and build- 
ing construction to store heat more effectively, as 
well as administration practice to practically apply 
recognition of the distinction between warm- 
weather ventilation and cold-weather ventilation, 
will all receive a strong forward thrust. 

If the heating plant is properly regarded as to 
the only function that it can perform, namely, 
transport heat, then a viewpoint will be established 
that will wipe out more differences of opinion than 
any other effort possible at this time. Such a view- 
point will make clear that the piping and allied de- 
vices correspond to the clutch and transmission of 
a fine car; that automatic temperature regulation 
corresponds to the self-starter and the brakes; 
that the radiators correspond to the wheels and 
tires. 

But the most important result of considering the 
heating plant from this viewpoint, will be the in- 
stant recognition that it must be steered to accom- 
modate the combination established by weather de- 
mand and the character of construction to store 
heat, precisely as a fine car must be driven at a 
speed suited to the combination established by the 
density of traffic and the condition of the highway. 
Such a viewpoint will make us more constructively 
use the energy wasted in the search for a self- 
steering heating plant, into constructive and united 
educational effort to elevate the training of every- 
one who has to do with the performance of a heat- 
ing plant. 

In 1930, two great international organizations 
began concerted effort to sell modifications of ori- 
fice heating. Orifice heating was first patented by 
Tudor of Boston, about 1881. It has taken nearly 
fifty years to establish any widespread recognition 
of the enormous value of the principles involved. 
Yet these principles mean to the transportation of 
heat, at least as much as the principle of resist- 


ance means in the transportation and distribution 
of electric current. 


Now the successful practice of orifice heating 
demands the same trained skill that makes a fine 
surgeon. Engineers who practice in the school heat- 
ing and ventilation field need this skill to operate 
satisfactorily. At present there is none of it, out- 
side the great specialty organizations who have 
spent years and thousands of dollars to acquire this 
skill. The school consultant should not hesitate to 
add the skill of these great organizations to his 
own. 

There is a steadily increasing use of pneumatic- 
ally operated valves, with remote control from a 
central point, to better steer the bcating plant. In 
this one section of the field alone, there are great 
possibilities of lowered first cost in application, 
greater comfort to the occupants, and decreased 
fuel costs from the elimination of wasted heat. 


Unit Heaters 


The unit heater is the motor truck of heating. 
Its function is to deliver wholesale quantities of 
heat over extensive areas, with little or no regard 
to sounds, and with no regard to ventilation, ex- 
cept as an occasional incident. If reasons of. eco- 
nomy forced school administrators to haul pupils 
in vehicles improvised from old motor trucks, in- 
stead of using properly designed coaches or busses, 
the resulting discomfort would be accepted without 
libeling the trucks for their particular field of op- 
erations. The same understanding of the true func- 
tions of a unit heater will permit the advantages 
of its economies, when necessary, without detri- 
mental conclusions as to its value in its own es- 
pecial field. 

In the division of storage of heat, there exists 
the greatest possibilities for improved heating and 
ventilation practice. There has been an accelerat- 
ing growth of recognition of the importance of 
building insulation. But it begins to be apparent 
that human element in fabrication is of at least 
equal importance in building insulation, as the skill 
of the cook in the preparation of fine foods. 
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The test of structure to store heat, rea- 
sonably, is to shut off the heat on‘a zero day, and 
then note the drop in temperature, within it, from 
70 degrees. When school administrators begin to 
apply this test upon every school building in their 
charge, with intelligent study of the resulting data, 
we shall have a new conception of heating practice, 
with an entirely new field of operations for con- 
sultants of sufficient vision to prepare themselves 
to practice in it. To succeed in this field or to suc- 
ceed in their present field, consultants must quit 
writing specifications that automatically center up- 
on the contractor, authority that should reside 
solely in the consultant. 

The usual defense for this practice is that the 
consultant’s fees are not adequate for him to carry 
his load of responsibility. This defense labels those 
who use it very undesirably, as lacking in business 
sense. 

The first law of business is, “Get adequate pay 
for every responsibility carried.” If consultants 
fail to get adequate pay, it is only because they 
fail to recognize the true value of what they have 
to sell. Since knowledge of values is the only sound 
basis for selling success, the consultant’s first duty 
is to educate himself to the great value of what 
he has to sell. When he does this, he will have no 
trouble to convince clients of the worth of his 
services. 

The year 1930 marks such an advance in under- 
standing in school heating and ventilation practice, 
as to promise a tomorrow of service of greater 
value, than the experience of yesterday has built 
into the very valuable practice of today. 
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California 


Huntington Park. During the year 1931, the 
school board contemplates the erection of one pri- 


A Microscope for 


School Laboratories | 


The B & L Microscope FS finds 
its chief application in the labor- 
atories of secondary schools. It 
has the same sturdy build and 
mechanical andoptical precision 
of the more complete laboratory 
The difference lies | 
in the optical equipment availa- | | 
ble. This consists of a 10X and = |. 
a 45X objective together with a | 
The 10X eyepiece is | 
divisible, making a 4X objective with the lower 
element removed. Thus a range of magnifications 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. iG} 


Rochester, N. Y. 





A NEW SET OF LANTERN SLIDES 


GENERAL SCIENCE 





THIS LATEST MEMBER OF THE 


KEYSTONE FAMILY OF VISUAL AIDS 


is the result of months of research and comparison 
of courses of study, both published and unpublished, 
from hundreds of cities throughout the United States. 


LIST OF UNITS 





FOR 


IN THE 


JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL 


OFFERED IN UNITS 
OF 20 SLIDES EACH 


This new set is the work of Dr. H. A. Webb, | 
| 

Professor of Science at Peabody Teachers | 
College, and Editor of the Magazine | 


“Current Science.” 





1. The Air 8. Sound 
2. Astronomy 9. Weather and Climate 
3. Electricity 10. Heat and Fire 
4. Health 11. Clothing 
a tal 5. Light 12. The Earth’s Crust 
spacaioeaia 6. Living Things—Animals' 13. Food 
Sere 7. Living Things—Plants 14. Machinery 
< 15. Water | 





mary unit, at a cost of approximately $25,000. No 
building projects are at present under construction. 
C. L. Johns, superintendent of schools. 

Santa Barbara. During the next year, the school 
board will erect three school buildings, consisting 
of two elementary schools, and one junior high 
school, at a total cost of approximately $800,000. 
The school board has under construction additions 
to two existing buildings, to cost $75,000. No bond 
issue is contemplated. Eldon Ford, assistant super- 
intendent of schools. 

Massachusetts 


West Medford. The school board has under con- 
struction one elementary school costing $125,000. 
An appropriation of $125,000 has been made for 
another elementary school in the West Medford 
district. J. S. Kadesch, superintendent of schools. 

Revere. During 1931, the school board will build an 
addition to one of the schools, at a cost of approxi- 
mately $100,000. Bond issues for 1931 for school-build- 
ing purposes will approximate $100,000. The school 
board is completing an addition to a school, at a cost 
of $152,000. Carl F. Lindstol, superintendent of schools. 

Michigan 

Saginaw. The school board has under construction 
two elementary schools. The Fuerbringer School will be 
erected at a cost of $138,000, while the Sixteenth Street 
School will cost $125,000. All buildings are erected 
under the pay-as-you-go plan, without the necessity of 
bond issues. 


Minnesota 


St. Paul. The school board contempiatés.a new 
building program for the year 1931,°Which com- 
prises a school for crippled children costing $185,- 
000; an addition to the GrovelandgPark School 
costing $60,000; and an addition td the Mattocks 
School costing $60,000. The school board has under 
construction the Harrison Grade School, to be 
completed at a cost of $103,000, the Horace Mann 
School, to be completed at a cost of $65,000; an 
addition to the Harding High School, to cost $152.,- 
000; and an addition to the Murray Junior High 
School, to cost $80,000. J. W. Smith, statistician. 

New Jersey 


Leonardo. The school board has outlined an 


| Send for Complete Description of Set. | 


|| KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY 


MEADVILLE, PA. | 


extensive school-building program, involving an 
expenditure of $465,000. Two new elementary 
schools, and an addition to an existing structure, 
have been recently completed. Construction work 
has been started on a 12-room grade school, and 
a gymnasium building for the high school. W. M. 
Petingale, business manager. 


North Carolina 
High Point. The school board contemplates the 
erection of a junior high school, at a cost of $360,000 
to $400,000 early in 1931. The board has completed 
the erection of an elementary school and a colored high 


school, at a cost of $160,000. T. W. Andrews, superin- 
tendent of schools. 


Pennsylvania 
Sunbury. The school board recently completed the 
erection of a school building. Another school now under 
construction, will be completed during the year 1931- 
32. No bond issue is proposed for the year 1931. J. E. 
Shambach, superintendent of schools. 


Texas 
Sherman. At a recent school-bond election, the 
voters approved a bond issue of $90,000 for school- 


building purposes. L. T. Cook, superintendent of 
schools. 


Laredo. The school board contemplates the erection 
of a senior high school in 1931, at a cost of approxi- 
mately $250,000. The voters will be asked to approve 
a school-bond issue, and construction work will start 
about May 1. W. P. Galligan, superintendent of schools. 


Washington 

Seattle. During the year 1930, the school board 
will carry out four school-building projects, com- 
prising a girls’ parental school, an elementary 
school, a junior high school, and an addition to the 
Lincoln Senior High School, at a total cost of $1,- 
345,000. The board has completed plans for a 12- 
room addition to an elementary school, and the 
erection of a 9-room school, which will be financed 
from a bond issue of 1929. At present the school 
board is completing additions to three existing 
units, comprising a vocational school, and two ele- 
mentary units, at a cost of $343,000. W. V. Smith, 
assistant superintendent of schools. 
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Clearfield’s School Adventures—V 


Mark Wright, Member of the School Board, Clearfield 


The School Site 


At frequent intervals during the past several 
months, our superintendent of schools has sub- 
mitted reports of pupil enrollment in Clearfield. 
These reports have indicated a steady increase 
in enrollment. One recent report showed that 
the average annual increase in enrollment for 
the past five years has been approximately one 
hundred. 

His latest report revealed clearly: the fact 
that our elementary-school buildings are filled 
to capacity. In fact, two elementary-school 
buildings stood revealed as overcrowded. In one 
of these buildings, the recent growth in enroll- 
ment forced the fitting up of a classroom as a 
temporary measure in one of the end corridors. 
In the other building, a classroom in the base- 
ment had become a necessity. These facts led 
us to agree with the superintendent’s recommen- 
dation that additional housing facilities must be 
furnished for the next school year. 

If a further factor in bringing us to this con- 
clusion seemed necessary, it was furnished 
promptly by the filing of definite and persistent 
complaints from individual parents and from 
the local parent-teacher association. These com- 
plaints stressed repeatedly the fact of Clear- 
field’s ability to pay for additional school- 
housing facilities as evidenced by the rapid in- 
crease in real estate values. Indeed, these com- 
plaints hinted further that Clearfield could ill 
afford to ignore the situation if permanent bless- 
ings were to result from these recent increases in 
real estate values. 

Superintendent Graham’s report showed, not 
only the overcrowded conditions of our present 
elementary-school building, but also the geo- 
graphical distribution and location of these 
buildings. This distribution seemed to argue 
pointedly that the remedy should be sought in 
the erection of a new building on a new site 
rather than in any additions at this time to our 
present buildings. Several facts supported this 
conclusion. At least one of our present build- 
ings could not justify the erection of additional 
classrooms because it had not been planned so as 
to favor an addition, and the limitations of its 
site made the proposition still less feasible. Fur- 
thermore, the total lack of school facilities in 
the Ridge Road section of town necessitated 
the expenditure of large amounts of tax money 
annually for the transportation of school chil- 
dren from this section. A school building in the 
Ridge Road area would eliminate these trans- 
portation costs and would at the same time, be- 
cause of its general location with reference to 
our other schools, relieve entirely the unsatis- 
factory conditions prevailing in the two of our 
schools now overcrowded. 

As soon as the fact became known generally 
that a school site in the Ridge Road section 
would be a real advantage, one of that section’s 
real estate developers offered three acres of 
land free as a site for the proposed school. 

The generosity of this real estate developer 
appealed strongly to several members of the 
board. He suggested that the board go with him 
to view the site he proposed. Accordingly such 
a trip was arranged. The site proved to be 
located about eleven hundred feet from the 
established highway and approximately one 
hundred feet lower than the highway. Imme- 
diately adjoining the site was an eleven-acre 
swamp tract. The higher and dryer section be- 
tween the highway and the proposed school site 
was already marked out as building lots, 
although as yet no roads had been made. After 
expressing the thanks of the board for the inter- 
view, Sam Jones, our chairman, suggested that 
we meet in special executive session that 
evening. 





As soon as this evening meeting was called to 
order, Mrs. James requested that the opinion of 
the superintendent of schools be heard. Superin- 
tendent Graham called our attention to the fact 
that while the site offered cost nothing in itself, 
it might prove expensive as a site on which to 
construct a schoolhouse. He based this sugges- 
tion on the following considerations: No road 
leads to the site at present; the construction of 
eleven hundred feet of road, especially on a 
steep grade, will be somewhat expensive; and 
adequate drainage for this particular site, situ- 
ated so close to a large swamp, may prove very 
costly if at all possible. And besides, he said, a 
three-acre site cannot be considered adequate 
for the initial unit of a school building in a rap- 
idly developing outlying section of the town. 
He suggested also that the town engineer be 
requested to estimate the cost of the necessary 
drainage and road building to the site under 
consideration, and that in the meantime the rel- 
ative worth and costs of other sites be con- 
sidered. 

Then Sam Jones, our board chairman, made 
a suggestion just before he adjourned the board 
meeting. He suggested that Superintendent Gra- 
ham prepare for the guidance of the board mem- 
bers a list of those qualities which are essential 
in a good school site. 

Superintendent Graham’s report as submitted 
at a recent board meeting is as follows: “The 
question of a suitable school site is rarely easy 
of solution. The location of a new school build- 
ing usually involves many considerations. The 
public demands convenience and safety of ac- 
cess, but does not always consider costs, the 
general growth of the community, and the trend 
of school population. 

“A site that is ample today may be woefully 
inadequate ten years hence. One location may 
offer more seclusion and safety than another. 
mination of the school needs, conveniences, and 
mination of the school needs, conveniences and 
comforts both for the present and for the next 
ten or twenty years? 

“One essential factor is the present and prob- 
able future immediate environment of the pro- 
posed school site. The question of locating a 
schoolhouse recently came into public discus- 
sion at Tulsa, Okla. An editor rose in that city 
to remark that the Central High School is 
located where no school should be located ten 
years from now. In a very few years this school 
is going to find itself situated in the very heart 
of the throbbing commercial activities of this 
fast-growing town. 

“Another important factor, and one not to 
be overlooked, is that of ample space for future 
expansion and for playgrounds. Our modern 
youth must have plenty of room for such play 
as has become a definite aid to the development 
of adequate physical stamina. A three-acre site 
such as that offered free at Ridge Road is not 
sufficient. To be adequate for the future, the 
Ridge Road site should embrace from six to 
eight or even ten acres. 

“The problem resolves itself into one in which 
the expansion of the community population, the 
trend of real estate development, and the pres- 
ent and future needs of the school community 
become the controlling factors. 

“The essential qualities of a school site in- 
clude the following eight items: 

1. Adequate size 

a) For building and future extensions. 

b) For proper setting and removal from the street. 

c) For physical education and outdoor games. 

2. Orientation of building. Most classrooms should have 
sunlight part of the day. This is best obtained if 


long axis of building extends north and south. 
3. Freedom from noise and odors. 


4. Suitability for construction. Avoid low, filled and 
wet land. Avoid abrupt changes in grade. 
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. Safety. Not on thoroughfares; especially elementary 
schools. 


. Health fulness. Fresh air, sunlight, and freedom from 
noise. 


7. Reasonable centrality. Exact centrality is not as im- 
portant as other factors. 
8. Reasonable accessibility.” 

We did not accept the free site next to the 
swamp at the foot of the hill. Instead, we paid 
$6,000 for eight acres of well-drained, level land 
about two hundred feet from the highway and 
on the highway level. It will provide a com- 
munity playground. 


an 


'Committee on Schoolhouse Planning, N.E.A. 
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Biblical Information in Relation to Character 
and Conduct 

By Pleasant R. Hightower, Ph.D. Paper, 72 
pages. University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

This is another book in the series of Character 
Studies being conducted at the University of Iowa. 
The object of the study was to show some relation- 
ship between Biblical information and conduct. 
No connection of any consequence was brought to 
light by the experiment. The book is interesting 
chiefly as a study of the tests which were given. 
Burton Holmes Travel Stories 

Edited by William H. Wheeler and Burton 
Holmes. Cloth, 408 pages. Published by Wheeler 
Publishing Company, Chicago, IIl. 

Who has not been charmed by the Burton 
Holmes lectures? This particular volume deals 
with China. While Burton Holmes has gone far- 
ther into the interior of China and captured more 
odd, strange, and interesting pictures than any 
other traveler, his colaborer, Mr. Wheeler, looked 
after the descriptive material in an _ instructive 
manner. 

The text provides wonderful travel reading. The 
book abounds, as this may be expected, with a 
marvelous array of illustrations. 

Life Guidance Analysis 

Prepared by Walter MacPeek. Issued by the 
Guidance of Youth Bureau, Washington, D. C. 

An analysis sheet for determining occupations 
suitable for pupils after leaving school. The ques- 
tions deal with an analysis of interests, traits, and 
tendencies as they affect the choice of a lifework 
and occupational possibilities. The last part of the 
sheet contains a list of the well-known occupations 
and professions. 

Gray Kitten and Her Friends 

By Norman H. Hall. Paper, 64 pages. Hall & 
McCreary Company, Chicago, IIl. 

A story reader for beginners. 

Shakespeare’s King Lear 

Edited by A. G. Schmidt and M. A. Feehan. 
Cloth, 279 pages. Price, 44 cents. Loyola Uni- 
versity Press, Chicago, IIl. 

This attractive edition of Lear is edited for ad- 
vanced high-school reading. In addition to bio- 
graphical notes and a general appraisal of the play, 
it contains excellent character sketches of Lear, 
Cordelia, Edmond, etc. It is suggested that in the 
next edition the editors use the newer type of re- 
view questions. 

Physical Education 

By N. P. Neilson and Winifred Van Hagen. 
Cloth, 381 pages. Price, $2. A. S. Barnes & Co., 
New York. 

This book is a development of the authors’ 
graded manual of physical education for the rural 
schools of California. Whether we agree with all 
the educational philosophy of the authors or not, 
the program of activities which they provide must 
win admiration for its completeness and prac- 
tical utility. The book is fully illustrated and con- 
tains a wealth of practical teaching aids, devices, 
cautions, and organization helps. 

(Concluded on Page 153) 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION SERIES 


Each book by an authority in his field 
who is actively engaged in work 


Sound in principle, representing all phases of public 
school administration, this series should be of real 


service to superintendents, executives, and students of 
the subject. 


Public School Plant Program. Arthur B. Moehlman, 
Professor of Administration and Supervision, School of 
Education, University of Michigan. 


The first book of the series presents a practical technique 
for appraising the present plant and determining the 
needs of the ultimate plant. $3. 


Public Elementary School Plant. Charles L. Spain, 
Deputy Superintendent of Public Schools, Detroit, Michi- 
gan, Arthur B. Moehlman, and Fred Watson Frostic, 
Superintendent of Schools, Wyandotte, Michigan. 


Here are considered the problems of designing and 
equipping the elementary school in accordance with cur- 
ricular and administrative needs. $4.00 


OTHER BOOKS 


Public School Relations. Moehlman. $2.00 
Public School Finance. Moehlman. $3.00 


The series is profusely illustrated with halftones, 
or diagrams, or both. 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 


(Dept. A-94) 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
270 Madison Ave. 536 So. Clark St. 559 Mission St. 


Up-To-Date... Practical... Inspiring 
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MeKitrick & The ideal of thousands of 
West's teachers has been accomplished 
in this two-year course — the 
ENGLISH blending of thorough instruc- 
COMPOSITION tion in grammatical correct- 
| ness with stimulating practice 
in creative expression. It unites 
the practical with the inspira- 

tional. 


Hunter & 


The new and the accept- 
Whitman’s 


ed in science — combined 
in a text which cultivates 
PROBLEMS IN in pupils a problem-solv- 
GENERAL SCIENCE __ ing attitude and supplies a 

| variety of devices which 
will enable the teacher to 
enrich the science pro- 
gram. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


330 East 22d Street 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 


Chicago, Illinois 


Boston Atlanta 
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WINSTON 
A MARVELOUS BIRD 
is the Pelican 


gregarious 
piscivorous 


natatorial 
with a 


distensible gular pouch 
a. 


At least, that’s what it is in some dictionaries. 
Not, of course, in 


mWINSTON 


SIMPLIFIED 


DICTIONARY 


with its simplified definitions, easily understood 


even by young pupils. Editions for all school 
needs. 
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Winston Building, Philadelphia 


Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 


FOR TEXTBOOKS— 


‘(A Book that Puts Flesh 
on the Skeleton of 
‘Office Practice’ ”’ 


The foregoing is a quotation from a letter recently received 
from a prominent New York City high school teacher, 
written in response to our request for his opinion of 


GENERAL BUSINESS SCIENCE 
by Jones and Bertschi 





He further says: 


‘In General Business Science topics are presented in their proper 
relationship; thus, ‘telephoning’ is not merely using a telephone, 
it is one of the means of ‘communication in business.” 

“General Business Science shows the student that business does 
not mean simply work or working in an office; it takes him out- 
side into the world and shows him production, transportation, 


selling, finance and insurance, and the relation of each of these 
to business—life.” 


If you are not familiar with General Business Science—the 
outstanding educational book of the year—write our nearest 
office for complete information. 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston Toronto London Sydney 
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Reduce your 
Annual Outlay 
for new books --- 


by making those 


NOW IN USE— 
LAST TWICE AS LONG 


Holden Book Covers 


Save Money by Saving the Books. 


Waterproof and Weatherproof 


Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 


Mires C. HoLpeN, President Springfield, Massachusetts 








NOVELTY 


E Wena 
wile 


BUILT ON MERIT 





DRAPERIES STAGE SETTINGS 
SCENERY RIGGING 
ASBESTOS CURTAINS 


for schools, little theatres, clubs, halls, 


auditoriums 


Booklet “S1930” describing the NOVLFLEX setting 


will be mailed on request. 


NOVELTY SCENIC STUDIOS 


340 WEST 41ST STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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LEITZ 


New School Microscopes 


Aside of the Leitz Microscopes 
being endowed with superior me- 
chanical and optical features, 


the Model “LL” is now fur- 
nished with a stand of en- 
larged design and extreme 
ruggedness. 


The culmination of such fea- 
tures assures any school of 
the best serviceable equip- 
ment when a Leitz Micro- 
scope is selected. 


The prices for these new 
constructions have not ad- 
vanced; they range, de- 
pending upon the equip- 
ment, 


from $47.75 to $113.50. 


We grant a 10% discount 
MODEL “LL” to educational institutions. 


WRITE FOR PAMPHLET NO. 1168 (DD) 


E. LEITZ, Inc. 


60 EAST 10TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BRANCHES: 


Pacific Coast States: Spindler & Sauppe, Offices at San Francisco and Los 
Angeles, Calif. : 

Chicago District: E. Leitz, Inc., 122 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, OL 

Washington District: E. Leitz, Inc., Investment Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


STAGE LIGHTING 


and 
CONTROL 


CORRECT STAGE LIGHTING 
AND CONTROL ARE NEC. 
ESSARY IN CREATING RE- 
QUIRED EFFECTS. 


Write for Our 


Catalogue 


Our Engineering 
Department is at 


your service 





SPOTLIGHT 


The Electrical Equipment Co. 
Manufacturers of 
STAGE LIGHTING EQUIPMENT AND SWITCHBOARDS 
226 SO. FIRST ST. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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GOLD MEDAL 





PRODUCTS 





Crayola Drawing Crayon 
Perma Pressed Crayon 
An-Du-Septic Dustless Crayon 
Anti-Dust Blackboard Crayon 
Atlantic White Chalk Crayon 
B & S Colored Chalk Crayon 
Artista Water Colors 

Artista Poster Show Card Colors 


CRAYOLA 


DRAWING CRAYONS 


Crayola Gold Medal Crayons produce the finest quality of class- 
room work. The first high-grade crayons to be sold at popular 
prices, Crayola is now the standard in schools where the impor- 
tance of good drawing is recognized. 

In every grade—from Kindergarten through High School — 
Crayola crayons find many uses. Stencils, cut-outs, greeting 
cards, seals and other forms of craftwork can be made. The use 
of Crayola simplifies instruction in geography, history, compo- 


sition and mathematies. 


Made of the best materials, Crayola comes in bright colors, 
paper-wrapped, and conveniently packed in cardboard or metal 
boxes to meet every requirement of school use. 


Our Art Service Bureau is always glad to help teachers and 


supervisors solve their drawing problems. Letters will receive 
immediate and personal attention. 


4l EAST 42nd STREET. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


NEW YORK 











(Concluded from Page 150) 
Standard Service Algebra Workbook 

By F. B. Knight, G. M. Ruch, and H. W. Mc- 
Culloch. Paper, 8 by 11. Pupils’ edition, 80 pages. 
Price, 44 cents. Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 

This is a book of weekly mixed drills and study 
lessons on the fundamentals of algebra. For each 
drill, there is a corrective section for eliminating 
errors before they become established habits. 
Agricultural Nature Study 

By John H. Gehrs. Cloth, 184 pages. Published 
by the American Book Company, New York. 

Here is a book that leads the student into the 
beauties of nature as seen on and from the farm. 
It tells about fruits, flowers, vegetables, about 
domestic animals, birds. and trees. As seen through 
the eyes of the book, nature assumes a new charm 
and the farm becomes an attractive abode. 

The book tells much about animals that is in- 
teresting and instructive. It also discusses the sub- 
ject of trees, their growth, characteristics, conser- 
vation and value. The secrets of plant life are de- 
lightfully revealed. It is a beginner’s book in the 
study of agriculture. 

Air Travel 

By James E. Mooney. Cloth, 327 pages. Price, 
$1. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, N. Y. 

“Air Travel.” — The title reflects in an interest- 
ing way the change which has taken place in avia- 
tion during the past ten years. Up to the time of 
the Great War the airplane was hardly more than 
a novelty to be used by daredevils and stunt fliers 
and to be marveled at by the great multitude of 
sensible folks. Aviation now is a real means of 
transportation for passengers, mail, and freight. 
In exploration and in warfare, it is an instrument 
of indispensable effectiveness. 

The present book is an attractive history of avia- 
tion, written with schoolmasterly attention to de- 
tails and with strong emphasis on the human ele- 
ment. The later history is especially well done and 
avoids what might readily become an inane record 
of minor happenings. A chapter on model aircraft 
and a glossary complete the book. 


The Curious Car 

By Lillian K. Craig. Cloth, 94 pages. Price, 88 
cents. Published by the Bruce Publishing Company, 
Milwauukee, Wis. 

This is a juvenile text which is a decided de- 
parture from the old-time fairy tale. It tells the 
story of the modern vehicle known as the automo- 
bile. which assumes an individuality, eats, drinks, 
and engages in sounds that express its desires and 
commands. It also engages in a series of escapades 
and adventures in which children and dogs parti- 
cipate. The book is neatly illustrated with colored 
drawings. 


Modern Latin Conversation 


By George Copellanus, Ph.D. Cloth, 164 pages. 
Price, $1.16. Published by The Bruce Publishing 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

This book is a translation made from the Ger- 
man by Bertrand F. Kraus, M.A. The excellence 
of the work appealed to the translator who recog- 
nized the fact that the ancient prejudice is dis- 
pelled when one reads the refreshing exercises pre- 
sented by Copellanus. 

Cesar’s wars, Cicero’s eloquence, and Vergil’s 
story of ‘Eneas give place to a conversational 
Latin, and the terms used are as far removed from 
the conventional Latin book as our mode of living 
differs from Cesar’s. The author selects his 
phrases from the daily experiences of the student. 
He has constantly kept in mind the type of ques- 
tion and answer of interest to the young student, 
and as a result, the material suggests the free, 
easy conversational style of students. 

The first lesson presents the English and Latin 
expressions for such typical phrases as: “Do you 
know Latin?” “Oh, so, so.” “Do you understand 
what I say?” “I don't understand a single word.” 
Other lessons develop various scenes with which 
any pupil is familiar. There is a breakfast, lunch, 
and dinner served, with some rules of etiquette 
pointed out, a music celebration, a walk, a trip, 
playing games, conduct at school during study time 
and leisure hours. listening to the radio—a wealth 
of familiar activities which the young Latin stu- 
dent is going to enjoy learning. 


The exercises follow the same, easy-to-teach 
arrangement throughout. The English expression 
is given first and is immediately followed by its 
Latin equivalent. As a supplement to any Latin 
text, Modern Latin Conversation has merits for it 
is a genuine teaching aid. It increases the stu- 
dent’s Latin vocabulary to a great degree, and 
arouses his enthusiasm for learning verb forms 
and the declension of nouns, for he cannot intelli- 
gently use the phrases unless he has some under- 
standing of Latin grammar. 

Dietetics and Nutrition 

By Maude A. Perry. Cloth, 332 pages. Price, 
$2.50. C. V. Mosby Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

This book, addressed to nurses, teachers, and 
adult readers, presents the important facts on food 
and diet in rather detailed style. The author holds 
rightly that a thorough knowledge of the funda- 
mentals of the normal diet are essential not only 
to the individual who desires to maintain his 
health during all periods of life, but that it is also 
vital for constructing and following therapeutic 
and corrective diets. 

Studies in Service and Self-Control 

By Hugh Hartshorne and Mark A. May. Price, 
$2.75. The Macmillan Co., New York. 

The results of this elaborate study are confusing 
and do not seem to lead to usable conclusions. 
The Play of Imagination in Geometry 

By David E. Smith and Aaron Bakst. Paper, 21 
pages. Price, 25 cents. Electrical Research Prod- 
ucts, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

This handbook is designed to be used in connec- 
tion with the educational talking picture and has 
been prepared with the codperation of Dr. David 
Eugene Smith, an eminent authority on mathe- 
matics. The booklet will be found useful by teach- 
ers who find difficulty in developing the interests 
latent in the subject. It is believed that a student 
in geometry may gain a broader view of the sub- 
ject, with more and better training in the grasp of 
a proposition than is possible from the classical 
training in proving the various theorems in ge- 
ometry. 
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Two Kinds of Editors — 


bring you the news you read 


in your Business Paper > » 


GN ANY } 
Ware 
THIS SYMBOL identifies an 
ABP paper...It stands for 
honest, known, paid circu- 
lation; straightforward 
business methods, andedi- 
torial standards that insure 
reader interest... These are 


thefactors that makeaval- 
uable advertising medium. 


Two KINDs of news go into a business paper. One kind is 
the news that you read in the editorial pages —news of new 


ideas, new practices and plans. 


The other is the news you need in the advertising pages — 
news that tells you what to buy to put those plans into effect, 


news that tells you where to buy it and from whom to buy it. 


Two KINDs of men make your business paper. One is the 


editor, interpreting to you the news of your business or in- 
dustry. 


The other is the advertising representative, interpreting you 
and your needs to those in position serve you. He studies as 
a group, readers of the paper he represents. Then he goes 
to the makers of merchandise and machinery, of supplies and 
equipment. He tells them what you want to know about the 
things they have to sell. He guides them in presenting the 
news of their products or their services. He helps them to 
sell efficiently. He helps you to buy intelligently. He renders 
an important service to them and to you. 


If you are a reader and a buyer, profit by the news in the 


advertising pages of your business paper. 


If you are a reader with something to sell, profit by the 
service of the advertising representative. Let him show you 
how to reach a rich, responsive, selected market for your 
product through the pages of the business press. 


THIS PUBLICATION IS A MEMBER OF 


THe AssociATED Business Papers, INC. 
TWO-NINETY-FIVE MADISON AVENUE - NEW YORK CITY 
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Economy -Safety- Permanence 


Three vital factors to be considered when planning a new 
school— ECONOMY, SAFETY, PERMANENCE. All three 
are successfully met by Ambler Fireproof Asbestos Schools. 
Walls, Partitions, Ceilings and Roofs of strong fireproof 
asbestos construction. They meet every requirement of edu- 
cational standards. Fire resisting—heat resisting—cold re- 
sisting. 

When confronted with a school building or expansion prob- 
lem, investigate the advantages these Fireproof Asbestos 
buildings offer. A real investment and a credit to the com- 
munity. Delivery is prompt and erection rapid. 


Write today for our catalog illustrating and 
describing these AMBLER Fireproof As- 
bestos Schools, Churches and Gymnasiums. 


Asbestos Buildings Company 


Dept. J 
Liberty Title and Trust Co. Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AMBLER 


ASBESTOS FIREPROOF 
SCHOOLHOUSES 





STAGE SCENERY 


One Curtain or 
A Complete Stage Equipment 


Tell us your Stage Scenery Problems 
| and let us solve them for you. 


} UNIVERSAL SCENIC STUDIO, INC. 


378 - 380 Fifth Street 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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ELAEE 


The Only Standard System 
for the Proper Care 


IDENTIFIES 
PROTECTS 
CLASSIFIES 


Write for a complete descriptive folder 


Thayer TelKee Corp., 656 So. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


HEAVY FRAME 
BLACK JAPANNED 
















HEAVY GLASS 
INKWELL 
EASILY CLEANED 

ROUND 


PUPIL. CANNOT 
GET ON DESK 


i ‘= 


gal Ih —_ 


FORCE FLANGED WELL 
INTO AIR-TIGHT 
CONTACT WITH LID 


School Boards Standardize on 


U. S. INKWELLS 


The inkwell that outlasts all others is also 
the most trouble-proof and silent, which is 
the reason so many hundreds of School Features 
Boards are re-equipping desks with modern Quiet 
U. S. Steel Top Inkwells and demanding Easily 
them as standard in all new desks purchased. 












Installed 
No other inkwell can give so many advan- Fits Any Desk 
tages and the cost is surprisingly low. Made eenemntant 
in two sizes—one twice as large as the SoneaEee 
other. Dustless 
Order direct from the factory or from any Keeps Ink from 
school supply jobber. Drying 
More Years of 
FREE SAMPLE Service 


Guaranteed 
Sent on Request 










U. S. INKWELL COMPANY 
406 S.W. 9th St., Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Teacher 


TEACHERS 28 gasT JACKSON BLVD. 


HICAGO 


Dent. L 
C. E. GOODELL, President and General Manager 


Belective Service ranging from Primary Teachers to College Presidents, School Officials as well as 
teachers will find the personal, sympathetic understanding of their needs a valuable enlargement of 
the recognized proficiency of this Agency. Write for details. 
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Agencies 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU, INC. 


711 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 
1759 Salmon Tower, New York City 


OUTSTANDING PLACEMENT SERVICE 
MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHER AGENCIES 





THE EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 
DO YOU NEED PROGRESSIVE TEACHERS 


who have the capacity and the will to promote the interests of your 

school? :: :: Communicate at once when you have vacancies. 
ALLIED PROFESSIONAL BUREAUS 

Marshall Field Annex CHICAGO, ILL. 


MID-NATION 
TEACHERS’ 
SERVICE 


6625 DELM 


INCE 1917 we have endeavored to ren- 
der efficient service in filling grade, high 
school and college vacancies; also adminis- 
trative positions. Vacancies from any state 
appreciated. Sincerely, H. D. Yates, Mgr. 


Teachers’ Teachers’ Agency Still under same active 

management. Best Schools 
25 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago and Colleges permanent eli- 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York ents. Best qualified men 


Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Washington and women on our avail- 
~~ Established 1885 _ 1885 York Rite Temple, Wichita, Kansas able list. Prompt service. 


8T. LOUIS, 











vounuunavuuevuveunvennnneenencneeecooouuosasuunsgeenneceegeeescecegceeeeeecenvoncenooogeoouuUouusuenMeneeeneeeeenenEEUEEEUUOULUOUUUOUUU UU nceeeaeeneceneeeegeeeceenengRREEEEHAL 


OLLEGEGRADUATES recommended exclusively : 


—except in vocational fields. No elementary school position. Any subject = 
from high school up. Leading bureau for teachers of Commercial, Industrial, 
and Physical Education. 


$m 26th year. Covers all 
states. Tell us your needs.{f 
i A ae ut ann oe tase 


OPODDODUDDODESROOEDOO ED EDADLELEOODOOOOUDOODOLIERAOOORSOROOROOORODOOOOUEN ONO OROLOOUANOOOOORCeUANOnOOOOSSOOUOUOROERODOOUONOOOOONSOOOOOOOIOOOURDOROOOOOOSEOORSOOSIORROUELROO 


- ! fs, TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


1020 McGEE ST. 
Associated with 


neem KANSAS CITY. MO. 


J. A. DEVLIN, MANAGER 





































ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, INC. 


74 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. Established 1885 
Provides Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Securing Positions 
WILLARD W. ANDREWS F. WAYLAND BAILEY 
President Secretary 
MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHER AGENCIES 


IOOL 
Mine 
. Beh meee raw 
MARTIN F CONNELLY SECRETARY WILLIAM E BIDDLE 
GEORGE L BRIGGS ARTHUR J ANDERSON 
GEORGE A MERRILL EARL M NELSON 
iaa pet 8 T & SIDEBOTTOM ARCHITECTS 
DY & PETERSON CONSTRUCTION CO BUILDERS 


THI S ste ERECTED 1917 


eee 


~ 


~~ 


HONOR ROLLS—MEMORIAL TABLETS—IN BRONZE 


MODELED, CAST AND FINISHED BY 
ALBERT RUSSELL AND SONS CO. 
125 MERRIMACK ST. NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 

















INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


T. H. Armstrong, Mgr. 

500 Duffy-Powers Building Rochester, New York 
Placed teachers in twenty-six different states last year. 
Twenty years experience. Write for information. 
MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHER AGENCIES 


THE ROCKY MT. TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D. ; Branch Office 
Manager Lumber Exchange Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 


410 U. S. National Bank Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHER AGENCIES 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


412 Shops Building 
Des Moines, lowa 


37 years of successful experience 
in teacher placement work 
Prompt, Efficient and Reliable Service 


E. T. HOUSH, Manager 
ANNA ALLEE, Assistant Manager 
MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHER AGENCIES 


Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency  ablished 


1855 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 
366 Fifth Ave., Branch Offices: 
between 34th and 35th Sts., 1086 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
NEW YORK 1836 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
A Superior Agency for Superior People. We Register Only Reliable Candidates. 
Services Free to School Officials. 
MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHER AGENCIES 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Columbia Chattanooga Richmond 
Louisville Memphis 
Continuous registration in four offices ; 
NO ADYANCE Funes Covers Middle Atlantic, 


South and Middle West 
MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHER AGENCIES 





TEACHERS WANTED 
For Schools and Colleges— 
Every day of the year 


D. H. Cook, Gen. Mgr. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS 
AGENCY, INC. 


Home Office—Philadelphia, Pa. 
BRANCH OFFICES 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Syracuse, N. Y., Northampton, Mass., New Haven, Conn., 
Cincinnati, O., Bowling Green, Ky., Jacksonville, Fla., Washington, D. C. 
Positions waiting—correspondence confidential. 































STAGE EQUIPMENT 


Schools — Auditoriums — Colleges 


Years of Experienced and efficient 
methods are at your command. 


Full particulars will be gladly sent 
you. 


Draperies — Scenery — Rigging 


I. WEISS & SONS 


508 W. 43rd St. NEW YORK CITY 
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SILICATE BLACK BOARDS 


Sean aaa Oe 
BLACK BOARD 


Made of the best material thoroughly seasoned— 
Framed or Unframed—All Frames are Oak Finished. 
U. S. Government Contracts and New York City Board 


of Education Specifications for 40 Years. 


CORK BULLETIN BOARDS 
Framed or Unframed Sizes 18 x 24 inches 
Frames are Oak Finished to 4x 6 feet. 


Dealers write for catalogue. 


N. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE COMPANY 
20 VESEY STREET NEW YORK CITY 





Seating Economy 


For genuine folding chair economy 
you need only remember the name 
Lyon. Exceptional strength, sim- 
ple design with few moving parts, 
make Lyon chairs lastingly eco- 
nomical. Extremely comfortable, 
too—and good looking. Safe and 
easy to handle. Made in two price 
ranges. Write us for full informa- 
tion and list of schools that have 


bought Lyon Folding Chairs. 


LYON 


STEEL FOLDING CHAIRS 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED, AURORA, ILLINOIS 








EQUIPMENT 


Since 1869 





Volland Scenic Studios, Inc. 
3729-37 Cass Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 





ELECTRICALLY OPERATED, 
AUTOMATIC GAS MACHINE 


Requires No Attention 


Write to us for list of colleges and high 
schools using our machine. Illustrated 
Catalogue Will Be Sent on Request. 


MATTHEWS GAS MACHINE CoO. 
6 E. Lake Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


This Machine Will 
Automatically 
Produce 


GAS 


For your lab- 
oratories and 
Domestic Sci- 
ence Depart- 
ment. 

In use in hun- 
dreds of educa- 
tional institu- 
tions through- 
outthe country. 































Equip With Ev-El-Eth 


Shades carried by the EVELETH ADJUSTERS afford a hitherto 
unknown degree of: 


comfort to the child 
Because of perfect adjustment enabling him to receive benefit of 
properly regulated light without danger of eye-strain. 
enjoyment to the teacher 
Because Ev-el-eth Adjusters operate so easily and quietly. 
Because they add to the tidy appearance of the room. The adjusting 
cord, although very strong, is light in weight and is placed incon- 
spicuously at one side. 
Because shade is held in perfectly level position at any desired height. 
The annoyance caused by shades tilting at various angles is unknown 
where Ev-el-eth level Adjusters are properly installed. 


satisfaction to the School Board and Purchasing Committee 
Because of moderate first cost. 
Because of carefully selected materials and sturdy 
assuring a long term of service. 
Because of the automatic hook which does away with the anchoring 
of cord to wall or casing. 


Further information will be sent upon request. 


EVELETH MFG. CO. 


1] Ashland Ave. River Forest, Ill. 


(Two miles west of Chicago city limits) 


construction 






Manufacturers of Weather Strip Specialtics and Shade Adjusters 


NY’ a G. CHIR Wry \ 









@ 


ey) PREMIER 
CVV 
COMPANY 


VFOVENVS 


Producers of Halftone and Line Engravings 
in one or more colors . . . Benday color 
cee ror three and four color pro- 


tat) EL se 


plates 


Commercial Art Department 
Hee isto asc gla Pace LB 


Designing, and Layouts. 


814 WINNEBAGO ST. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS 


ra 








School Buyers 


In February have your teachers use these pictures in History, 
Literature, etc., Washington, Lincoln, Longfellow, Lowell, Dickens, 
etc. Send 50 cents for 25 of these pictures, 5'.x8, no two alike. 


Don 


eee 


Beautiful pictures, 
all sizes, from 
One Cent Size, 

3x34 inches, to 

large pictures for 
framing. 


Catalogues 


Send 15 cents for 64-page Catalogue of 
1000 miniature illustrations. 


‘he Perry Pictures © 


BOX 43, MALDEN, MASS. 


Bb. 


The Mill Ruysdael 








Shopping Guide 


SCHOOL SIGNS 


Door, desk and wall signs. Door 
numbers, letters, holders, ete. Road 
warning signs. 

Folder and name of nearest 
supply house on request. 


HULL SIGN COMPANY 


West Winfield New York 


CLASSIFIED | 


ee 








Aznoe’s Available School Nurses Include: 


(A) R.N., age 30, about twelve years’ pub- 
lic health and school nursing experience, 
wants California appointment at $150, car 
expenses. (B) N., age 32, almost four 
years’ experience visiting nursing and re- 











$§0.00 REWARD 


WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION 
CONCERNING OUR “IMPROVED 
FORMS, RECORDS, AND BLANKS, 
FOR PUBLIC SCHOOL CONTEST.” 


Please mention the School Board Journa! 
when you write. 


METROPOLITAN SUPPLY Co. 
CEDAR RAPIDS — IOWA 


lief public health work, seeking location 
in East or Middlewest. (C) R.N. Michigan 
and New York, age 41, fifteen years’ expe- 
rience social service, public health, school, 
county nursing. Asks $125. No. 3655 
Aznoe’s Central Registry, 30 North Mich- 
igan, Chicago. 





ECLIPSE Guard - - Protect 

: SCHOOL 
Pneumatic WINDOWS - - - CHILDREN 
vag should ” — in - school ee 
imkwelte 112%. 2S sf oe 


footballs, baseballs, snowballs, as the season dic- 
tates. Then the Windows suffer. Audubon wire 
enclosures and window guards will protect chil- 
dren and guard windows efficiently and econom- 
ically. Write for complete information. 


Audubon Wire Cloth Co., Inc. 


Nudubon, 


No wasted ink; no soiled penholders. De- 
liver just enough ink at each dip of the 
pen . . . no surplus ink to drop on desk 
or paper. 
No parts to wear out; nothing to clog; 
practically indestructible 
Preferred for years by schools, banks, and 
other large users. 

Write for details to 


GENERAL ECLIPSE CO. 


DANIELSON Dept. B CONN. 


New Jersey 


The Original Portable 


REVOLVING 
DICTIONARY STAND 


In use in the principal schools, 
colleges, public libraries, ete. 
STANDS ON ANY TABLE-TOP 


Saves wear and tear on 
the big dictionaries 


Full particulars from 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO. Springfield, Mass. 








FOUNTAIN PEN 
FILLING STATIONS 


A necessity no school can afford to be with- 
out. Nominal cost. Quickly pays for itself. 
Used by schools throughout the country. Write 
for description and prices. 


E. JOHNSON & COMPANY 
NOT INC. 


108 WEST LAKE ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 














AMERICAN PORTABLE SCHOOLS 


WINDOWS 
AUSTRAL 


used in these 
modern school 
buildings make 
healthful, com- 
fortable class- 
rooms — fresh 
air without 


draft. 





AMERICAN BUILDERS, INC. 
601-611 Alaska St., Seattle, Wash. 
Representatives in: 


Chicago; Cincinnati; Easton, Pa.; St. Louis; Painesville, O.; Richmond, Va.; 
Charleston, W. Va.; Brooklyn, N. Y.; Waynesburg, Pa.; Terre Haute, Ind. 





HangOrrHypa WON vane | 














THE AUTOMATIC LOCKING 
“SUPER SPECIAL” KEYLESS PADLOCK 


The “Super Special” is produced and offered as an advanced locking 
device developed to assist especially in reducing or eliminating ad- 
ministrative effort and expense in connection 
with the larger locker installations in Schools. 


A rugged, durable, economical padlock, practi- 
cally fool-proof—cannot be left unlocked be- 
cause the combination is completely thrown off 
when the shackle is snapped shut. 


“Super Specials” are the result of extended 
specialized experience and are made up special 
for installations, on individualized combinations, 
to meet requirements. Liberal guarantee and 
permanent Supplementary Record of Combina- 
tions are part of our service. 

Cut ebeet % Sample and Special Proposition to 

actual size Operating Officials of Schools—on request 


THE J. B. MILLER KEYLESS LOCK COMPANY 
KENT, OHIO - - - = - U.S. A. 


Insist that Your New 
Desks be Equipped with 


TANNEWITZ 
Sn VIO gud ee 


They Possess 
7 Definite Superiorities 


1—Top made of heavy brass nickeled or 

enameled. 2—Rust-proof and unbreakable. 
3—Spring barrel protects glass ink container. 4—Unaffected 
by the shrinking or swelling of desk tops. 5—Locks perma- 
nently in desk. 6—Glass ink container has no lugs to chip 
or break off and is easy to clean. 7—Economical—holds just 
the proper amount of ink—not enough to become thick and 
unusable. 


Write for free sample of this inkwell, known as our 
odel 1, for inspection. 


THE TANNEWITZ WORKS 


FRONT AVE., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


SCENERY 


COMPLETE 
STAGE EQUIPMENT 


Velour Curtains — Cycloramas 
Draperies 


“IF IT’S USED ON A STAGE—WE CAN FURNISH IT” 


ACME SCENIC STUDIOS 


2919-21 W. Van Buren St. Chicago, IIl. 
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How to vitalize Latin classes 





MODERN LATIN 
CONVERSATION 


Translated from the German of George Capellanus, Ph.D. 


By Bertranp F. Kraus, M.A. 





Latin students can learn to talk about 
the weather, their homes, their games, 
the radio, etc., in Latin, for the exer- 
cises in this book are centered about 
the daily actions of the student. An 
opportunity to humanize the study 
of Latin, and to do some effective 
teaching. Price, $1.16. 


Write Dept. A.S.B.J. for a copy on 
ten days’ approval. 


The Bruce Publishing Co. 


New York - MILWAUKEE - Chicago 
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VELOUR CURTAINS AND CYCLORAMAS 
STAGE SCENERY 


The Wm. Beck & Sons Co. 


Established 1858 


2104-2110 Highland Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio 


FORSE WEAR-PROOF | 


WINDOW SHADES 


The famous soft-finish, rich-looking 
durable tan fabric with and without 
adjustable features. Perfect light 
and air control. The only shade | 
with life-time guarantee. Lasts as 
long as the building. Forse Duo- 
Roll Shades are used in America's 
modern schools. Samples and cata- 
log free. Ten styles—all wear-proof. 


sh JANE i . 
ae Mh | DUO-ROLL SHADES 





Ask about the Forse silent pulley | 


\ = ae w = 
= — and reversible brackets. 


Forse Wear-Proof Shades Are Made 
in Ten Popular Styles. Catalog and Samples upon Request | 


FORSE CO., 500 Long St. Forse Company 500 Long St. Anderson, Ind. 
Anderson, Indiana \ 
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For PERMANENT PROTECTION against damage 
by accident and prevent tramps ayd other 
undesirable persons from entering 
buildings through windows. 


ORDER FROM YOUR JOBBER 


BADGER WIRE & IRON WORKS 


Cleveland and Twenty-sixth Avenues 


MILWAUKEE oe WISCONSIN 


“QOBCO”’ STEEL FLAG POLES 


They are storm and lightning proof, smooth 
and straight, last a lifetime, cost less than 
wood poles. 


Our flag poles are constructed of steel pipe 
sections, telescoping into each other and held 
in place with steel pins, thereby making a 


tight and rigid joint. 


Erection is very simple, and with the full 
directions furnished by us anyone can do it. 


WRITE FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICES. 


OTTO BIEFELD COMPANY 


118-206 N. Water St. Watertown, Wisconsin 


.—_—__——__ “STANDARD” 
pels iets oo / Rc CORK 
% 8 a Ma ses “ aS 4 Hf woop e 
= ag ! tl INSERT Bulletin Board 
Sac EMR cork THE BEST 
face Ca COMPOSITION BY 
| ANY TEST 


Practical for display purposes in 
halls and over blackboards in 
schoolrooms. Easily installed in 
old or new buildings. 


USEFUL, ATTRACTIVE and PERMANENT 
We Manufacture All Sizes. Write for Sample. 


STANDARD BLACKBOARD CO. 


Cor. Second and Walnut Sts. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Announcing - - - 
BRUCE’S 
1931 SCHOOL SHOP ANNUAL 


Just in time for that new school shop vou are planning. the fourth 

edition of the SCHOOL SHOP ANNUAL makes its appearance. 

It continues that essential service which has become a definite 

factor in the progress of industrial arts and vocational education. 
Here is a book which no one planning a school shop can afford 
to be without! Always a source of much valuable and worth- 
while information. the 1931] edition fairly bulges with an abun- 
dance of school shop lore that will delight the heart of the busy 
schoolman. 

New school shop layouts—nearly 100 of them—will be one of the 

features of this year’s book. Another will be outlines of com- 

plete city systems in industrial arts and vocational education for 

cities of 6.000. 18.000, 72.000. and 120.000 as presented by their 

respective supervisors. Still another will be a number of unstand- 

ardized objective tests in each of the branches. Then there will 

be the usual course outlines for high schools. though much im- 

proved. the section on the care of equipment and supplies. an 

educational directory and many other features too numerous to 

mention. 
Universities. colleges. and normal schools throughout the country 
now use BRUCE’S SCHOOL SHOP ANNUAL as a textbook in 
the training of shop teachers. We repeat—you cannot afford to 
be without it. 

Write for our special subscription offer. : 
THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
524-544 North Milwaukee Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, II. 
342 Madison Ave. 66 E. So. Water St. 
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ACOUSTICAL TREATMENT 
Cabot, Inc., Samuel 
Celotex Company, The 
U.S. Gypsum Co. 


ADJUSTABLE WINDOW SHADES 
Athey Company, The 
Draper Shade Co., L. O. 
Forse Manufacturing Co. 
Maxwell & Co., Inc., S. A 


Rowles Co., E. W. A. 


AIR CONDITIONING 
American Air Filter Company, Inc. 
Buckeye Blower Company 
Nelson Corporation, The Herman 
Peerless Unit Ventilation Co., Inc. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 


AIR FILTERS 
American Air Filter Co., Inc. 


AIR WASHERS 
Sturtevant Company, B. F. 


ARCHITECTS 


(See Schoolhouse Architects’ Directory) 


ASH HOISTS 
Gillis & Geoghegan 


AUDITORIUM DRAPERIES 
Volland Scenic Studios 


AUDITORIUM SEATING 
American Seating Company 
Heywood -Wakefield Co. 
Kundtz Co., The Theodor 
National School Equipment Co. 
Peabody Seating Co 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 

Standard Mfg. Company 
Welch Company, W. M. 


AUTOMATIC TELOPHONE SYSTEMS 
Automatie Electric, Ine 
North Electric Mfg. Company, The 


BASEMENT SASH—STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Co 


BASEMENT WINDOWS—STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Co. 
Truscon Steel Company 


BIOLOGICAL SUPPLIES 
Welch Mfg. Company, W. M 


BLACKBOARD CLEANERS 
Beckley -Cardy Company 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Oakite Products, Inc 
Rowles Co., E. W. A 
Weber Costello Company 

BLACK BOARDS—MANUFACTURED 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
N.Y. Silicate Book Slate Co 
Rowles Co., E. W. A 
Standard Blackboard Company 
Valleyco Company, The 
Weber Costello Company 

BLACK BOARDS—SLATE 
Natural Slate Blackboard Co 
Rowles Co., E. W. A 


BLEACHERS 
Circle A Products Corp 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co 
Universal Equipment Co 
Wayne Iron Works 
BOILERS 
Heggie Simplex Boiler Company 
Kewanee Boiler Company 
BOILER COMPOUNDS 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 


BOOK CASES 
Peterson & Company, Leonard 
Remington-Rand Business Service, Inc 
Welch Manufacturing Company, W. M 
BOOK COVERS 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co 


BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
Remington-Rand Business Service, Inc 
BOOK PUBLISHERS 
American Book Company 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Bruce Publishing Co 
Gregg Publishing Company 
Houghton Mifflin Co 
Laidlaw Brothers 
Lippincott Company, J. B 
Winston Co., The John 
BOX LOCKERS (STEEL) 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co 
BRONZE TABLETS, SIGNS, LETTERS 
Russell & Sons Co., Albert 
BRUSHES 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 


BUILDING MATERIALS 
Asbestos Buildings Company 
Celotex Company, The 
Detroit Steel Products Co 
North Western Steel Products Company 
Sonneborn Sons, L 
Truscon Steel Company 
U. S. Gypsum Company 

BULLETIN BOARDS 
Beckley -Cardy Company 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 

Sheldon & Company, E. H 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 
Weber Costello Company 

CABINETS 
Park, Winton & True Co 

CABINETS (STORAGE) (STEEL) 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 

CABINETS (WARDROBE) (STEEL) 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 

CAFETERIA EQUIPMENT 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 
Pick-Barth Co., Inc., Albert 
Sani Products Co., The 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 
Standard Gas Equipment Corp 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 

CANVAS GOODS 
Tucker Duck & Rubber Co 

CHAIRS 
Algoma Wood Products Co. 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Clarin Manufacturing Co. 
Maple City Stamping Company 
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Peabody Seating Co. 

Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 

Stakmore Company 

Standard School Equipment Co. 
Tucker Duck & Rubber Co. 
Wark-Beacon Steel Furniture Co. 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 


CHAIRS—FOLDING 
Clarin Mfg. Company 
Maple City Stamping Company 
Northern Corrugating Co. 
Peabody Seating Co. 
Rastetter & Sons Co., Louis 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
Standard Mfg. Company 
Tucker Duck & Rubber Co. 
Vitek Mfg. Co. 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 


CHALKS 
American Crayon Company 
Beckley -Cardy Company 
Binney & Smith Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Weber Costello Company 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 


CHARTS 
Weber Costello Co. 


CLASSROOM FILMS 
Eastman Teaching Films, Ine. 


CHEMISTRY SUPPLIES 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 


CLEANING COMPOUNDS 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Oakite Products, Inc. 


CLOCKS—PROGRAM 
International Business Machines Corp 
Murphy-Davis Signal Co. 
National Time & Signal Corporation 
Standard Electric Time Co. 


CLOTH BLACKBOARDS 
Beckley -Cardy Company 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co 
Weber Costello Company 
COMBINATION LOCKS 
Dudley Lock Corporation, The 
Greene Tweed Corp. 
Miller Keyless Lock Co., J. B 
CONCRETE MARBLE 
Concrete Marble Company 


CORK TILE AND CORK CARPET 

Congoleum -Nairn, Inc. 
COOKING APPARATUS 

Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F 
CRAYONS 

American Crayon Company 

Beckley -Cardy Company 

Binney & Smith Co. 

National Crayon Co 

Rowles Co., E W. A 

Weber Costello Company 

Welch Mfg. Co., W. M 
CRAYON COMPASSES 

N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co 

Weber Costello Company 
CRAYON TROUGHS 

Dudtield Manufacturing Company 

Weber Costello Company 
DAMPPROOFING 

Sonneborn Sons, L 

Truscon Steel Company 

Vortex Mfg. Co 
DEAFENING QUILT 

Cabot, Inc., Samuel 

Celotex Company, The 
DESKS—OF FICE 

Beckley-Cardy Company 

Imperial Desk Company 

Rowles Co., E. W. A 

Welch Mfg. Co., W. M 
DIPLOMAS 

Beckley -Cardy Company 

Welch Mfg. Co., W. M 
DISHWASHING COMPOUNDS 

Midland Chemical Laboratories 

Oakite Products, Inc 
DISINFECTANTS 

Continental Chemical Corporation 

Midland Chemical Laboratories 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIPMENT 

Christiansen, C 

Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F 

Kewaunee Mfg. Co 

Kimball Company, W. W 

Peterson & Co., Leonard 

Pick-Barth Co., Inc., Albert 

Sheldon & Company, E. H 

Standard Gas Equipment Corp 

Welch Mfg. Co., W. M 
DOORS 

Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co 
DOORS—STEEL-FIREP ROOF 

Detroit Steel Products Co 

Truscon Steel Company 
DRAFTING DEPT. FURNITURE 

Christiansen, ©. 

Kewaunee Mfg. Company 

Rowles Co., E. W. A 

Sheldon & Company, E. H 

Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 
DRIERS—HAND AND FACE 

Chicago Hardware Foundry Co 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS 

Clow & Sons, James B. 

Crane Co. 

Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 

Taylor Company, Halsey W 
DUPLICATORS 

Dick Co., A. B. 

Standard Mailing Machines Co 
ELECTRIC DRIERS 

Chicago Hardware Foundry Co 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co 
ELECTRICAL REFRIGERATION 

General Electric Company 
ERASERS 

Beckley -Cardy Company 

Rowles Co., E. W. A. 

Weber Costello Co. 


(Continued on 





ERASER CLEANERS 
Weber Costello Company 


FENCES 
American Wire Fence Company 
Anchor Post Fence Company 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
Page Fence Association 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The 


FILING SYSTEMS 


Remington-Rand Busienss Service, Inc. 


FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS 
International Business Machines Corp. 
Standard Electric Time Company 


FIRE ESCAPES 
Butler Mfg. Co. 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 


FIRE EXIT LATCHES 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 
Steffens-Amberg Company 
Vonnegut Hardware Co. 


FIRE EXTINGUISHERS 
Harker Manufacturing Co. 


FIREPROOF DOORS 
Detroit Steel Products Co. 
Truscon Steel Company 


FIRE INSURANCE 
Federation of Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies 
Home Insurance Company, The 


FIREPROOFING MATERIALS 
Asbestos Buildings Company 
FLAGS 
Annin & Co. 


FLAG POLES 
Biefeld & Company, Otto 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 


FLOOR COVERING 
Congoleum -Nairn, Inc. 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 
Sloane Co., W. & J. 
FLOOR FINISHES 
Churchill Manufacturing Co. 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Hild Floor Machine Co. 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Wis-Co-Lac Co., The 
FLOORING 
Carter Bloxonend Flooring Co 
Cellized Oak Flooring, Inc. 
Congoleum -Nairn, Inc 
Truscon Steel Company 
FLOORING—COMPOSITION 


Congoleum-Nairn, Inc 


FLOOR SCRUBBING EQUIPMENT 
American Floor Surfacing Machine Co 
Hild Floor Machine Co. 

Finnell System, Inc 

FLOORS, STEEL FIREPROOF 
Truscon Steel Company 

FLOOR TILES 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc 
Norton Company 


FLOOR TREATMENTS 
Churchill Manufacturing Co 
Continental Cacmical Corporation 
Hillvard Chemical Co 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Sonneborn Sons, L 


FLOOR TREATING COMPOUNDS 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Hillyard Chemical Co 

FLOOR WAX 


Johnson & Son, 8. ¢ 


FLUSH VALVES 
Clow & Sons, James B 
Crane Co 
Sloan Valve Company 

FOLDING CHAIRS 
Clarin Mfg. Company 
Maple City Stamping Company 
Northern Corrugating Co 
Peabody Seating Co 
Rastetter & Sons Co., Louis 
Rowles Co., E. W. A 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co 
Stakmore Company 
Standard Mfg. Company 
Tucker Duck & Rubber Co 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M 

FOLDING PARTITIONS 
Horn Folding Partition Co 
Park, Winton & True Co 
Richards-Wilcox Mf¢. Co 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G 


FURNITURE 
Alzoma Wood Products Co 
American Seating Co 
Beckley -Cardy Company 
Columbia School Supply Company 
Heywood -Wakefield Co 
Imperial Desk Company 
Kenney Bros. & Wolkins, Inc 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kimball Company, W. W 
Kundtz Co., The Theo 
Maple City Stamping Company 
National School Equipment Co 
Peabody Seating Co 
Remington-Rand Business Service, Inc 
Rowles Co., E. W. A 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co 
Sheldon & Company. E. H 
Sjostrom Co., John E 
Stakmore Company 
Standard School Equipment Co 
Wark-Beacon Steel Furniture Co 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M 
GAS MACHINES 
Matthews Gas Machine Co 
GLASS 
Manufacturers Glass Company 
GLOBES 
Beckley -Cardy Company 
Rand, McNally & Co 
Weber Costello Company 
GRANDSTANDS 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co. 
Wayne Iron Works 
GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 
Chicago Gymnasium Equipment Co 
Narragansett Machine Company 
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GYMNASIUM FLOORING 
Carter Bloxonend Flooring Co. 
Cellized Oak Flooring, Inc. 


GYMNASIUM LOCKERS (STEEL) 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
HAIR DRIER 
Chicago Hardware Foundry Co. 
(Sani-Dri Division) 


HEATING SYSTEMS 
Buckeye Blower Co. 
Clow & Sons, Jas. B. (‘‘Gasteam’’) 
Crane Company 
Heggie Simplex Boiler Company 
Nelson Corp., The Herman 
Peerless Unit Ventilation Co., Inc. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 


INKS 
American Crayon Company 
Sanford Mfg. Co. 


INKWELLS 
Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand Co. 
Squires Inkwell Company 
Tannewitz Works, The 
U. S. Inkwell Company 


JANITORS’ SUPPLIES 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 
Hild Floor Machine Co. 

Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Oakite Products, Inc. 
Sonneborn Sons, L. 

Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 


KEY CONTROL SYSTEMS 
Thayer Tel-Kee Corporation 


KEYLESS LOCKS 
Dudley Lock Corporation 
Miller Keyless Lock Co., J. B. 


LABORATORY APPARATUS 
Central Scientific Co. 
International Business Machines Corp. 
Leitz, Inc., E. 
Standard Electric Time Company 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE 
Alberene Stone Company 
Columbia School Supply Company 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Sheldon & Company, E. H 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 


LADDERS 

Dayton Safety Ladder Co., The 
LANTERN SLIDES 

Keystone View Company 

Welch Mfg. Co., W. M 
LAWN MOWERS 

Ideal Power Lawn Mower Co 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 
Demco Library Supplies 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kimball Company, W. W 
Peterson & Company, Leonard 
Remington-Rand Business Service, Ini 
Sheldon & Company, E. H 
Sjostrom Co., John E 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 
LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
Demeco Library Supplies 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 
Demeo Library Supplies 
Gleason-Tiebout Glass Co 
Graybar Electric Co., Ine 
Holophane Company, Inc 
LINOLEUMS 
Congoleum-Naim, Inc 
Sloane Co., W. & J 
LIQUID FLOOR HARDENER 
Sonneborn Sons, L 
LIQUID SOAPS 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Huntington Laboratories 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
LOCKERS—STEEL 
Berger Manufacturing Comapny 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co 
Lyon Metal Products, Inc 
Narragansett Machine Company 
North Western Steel Products Co 
LOCKS—KEYLESS 
Dudley Lock Corporation, The 
Miller Keyless Lock Co., J. B 
MAPS 
Beckley -Cardy Company 
Rand, McNally & Co 
Rowles Co., E. W. A 
Weber Costello Company 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M 
MEMORIAL TABLETS 
Russell & Sons Co., Albert 
METAL BLACKBOARD TRIM 
Dudfield Manufacturing Company 
Truscon Steel Company 
METAL LATH 
Berger Manufacturing Company 
North Western Steel Products Company 
Truscon Steel Company 
MICROSCOPES 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co 
Leitz, Inc., E 
Spencer Lens Company 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M 
MIMEOGRAPHS 
Dick Co., A. B 
MODELING CLAY 
American Crayon Company 
MOTION PICTURE MACHINES 
Eastman Teaching Films, Inc 
OPERA CHAIRS 
Rowles Co., E. W. A 
PAINTS 
American Crayon Company 
Sonneborn Sons, L. 
U. 8S. Gutta Percha Paint Co 
Vortex Mfg. Co. 
PAINT—TECHNICAL 
Truscon Steel Company 
PAINT SPRAYING EQUIPMENT 
DeVilbiss Mfg. Co., The 
Vortex Mfg. Co 
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The following list of manufacturer’s catalogs, and 
specification data, is published as a convenient guide 
for school officials and schoolhouse architects to 
sources of information covering products used in the 
construction and equipment of school buildings. 


ALBERENE STONE. A _ 26-page booklet in- 
cluding information and specification data on Alberene 
Stone for laboratory equipment, shower partitions, stair 
treads, etc. The Alberene Stone Company, 153 West 
23rd St., New York, N. Y. 

MAKE WALKWAYS SAFE. An _ instructive 
folder on the use of Anti-Slip products on school stair- 
ways with specificational details. American Abrasive 
Metals Company, 50 Church St., New York, N. Y. 

LOCKERS AND CABINETS, Catalog No. C-28. 
Includes complete specification data for A. S. E. Steel 
Lockers and Cabinets. Also photographs of typical in- 
stallations. All-Steel-Equip Company, Inc., Aurora, III. 

UNIVERSAL HEATING AND VENTILAT- 
ING UNIT, A,LA. No. 30d11. Publication 212. A 
32-page booklet that covers its subject very thor- 
oughly. Contains complete drawings and specification 
data for the Universal Heating and Ventilating Unit. 
American Blower Corp., Detroit, Mich. 

CLEAN AIR. Descriptive literature covering the 
service of American Air Filters and their uses in schools. 
The American Air Filter Company, Inc., 108 Central 
Avenue, Louisville, Ky. 

SCHOOLROOM POSTURE AND SEATING. 
A series of 15 authoritative booklets on schoolroom 
posture and seating available. Also classroom posture 
poster on seating, 17% by 25 inches. Catalog No. 260 
containing complete information on classroom and 
auditorium seating. The American Seating Company, 
14 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, II. 

ANCHOR SCHOOL FENCES. A complete cata- 
log of Anchor school fences with specifications, draw- 
ings, and other data covering Anchor Fences. Anchor 
Post Fence Company, Eastern Avenue and Kane Street, 
Baltimore, Md. 

ATHEY SHADES AND WEATHER STRIPS, 
A.I.A. 28e and 35P6. Two very complete catalogs 
of informational data covering the specification and in- 
stallation of Athey Shades and Athey Weather Strips 
in schools. The Athey Company, 6035 West 65th Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


AUSTRAL MULTI UNIT SCHOOL WARD- 
ROBE, A.I.A. 28B 33. Complete description, draw- 
ings, and specifications of the Austral Multi Unit School 
Wardrobe. The Austral Window Company, 101 Park 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

AUSTRAL WINDOWS. A descriptive folder on 
the value of proper window ventilation as secured 
through Austral Windows. This folder includes the 
annual report of the schoolhouse department of the 
city of Boston. The Austral Window Company, 101 
Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

BUCKEYE HEATOVENT SYSTEM OF UNIT 
HEATING AND VENTILATING, A.A. No. 
30-d11. Bulletin No. 124. This is a complete presen- 
tation with detailed specifications covering the advan- 
tages of Buckeye products, dealing particularly with 
the 900 Series Buckeye Heatovent. A.I.A. File No. 
30-d11, Bulletin No. 126, contains complete specifica- 
tions and engineering data on the No. 100 Series Buck- 
eye Heatovent. The Buckeye Blower Company, 400 
Dublin Avenue, Columbus, Ohio. 

BUTLER TUBULAR FIRE ESCAPE. A folder 
covering the advantages of Tubular Fire Escapes for 
schools, with photographs and information covering a 
typical school installation. The Butler Mfg. Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 


CARTER BLOXONEND FLOORING. A de- 
scriptive folder with specification details showing the 
application of Bloxonend Flooring in schools. Carter 


Bloxonend Flooring Company, 902 Walnut Street, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
LESS NOISE— BETTER HEARING, AIA. 


File No. 39-b. A 48-page booklet of sound-insulation 
data illustrating the leading installations of Acousti- 
Celotex in schools. The Celotex Company, 645 North 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 


THE AIRWAY TO EFFICIENCY. A 12-page 
booklet with detailed information on Sani-Dri Air- 
Drying Machines for school washrooms, swimming 
pools, etc. Chicago Hardware Foundry Company, 1516 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Ill. 

CLOW PLUMBING FIXTURES. A 412-page 
catalog illustrating and fully describing the Clow com- 
plete line of plumbing fixtures. James B. Clow and 
Sons, 201-99 North Talman Avenue, Chicago, II. 

FLOOR RESEARCH. A treatise on the treatment 
and maintenance of floors of all kinds. The Continental 
Chemical Corporation, 404 Scott Ave., Watseka, Ill. 

FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT RE- 
SILIENT FLOORS FOR SCHOOLS. An authen- 
tic treatise on the subject of floors and particularly 
resilient floors. Contains a series of charts for guidance 
in the selection of floors, best suited for certain areas 
in schools. Also a new catalog showing complete line 
of floor coverings reproduced in color. Congoleum- 
Nairn, Inc., Kearny, N. J. 

PLUMBING EQUIPMENT FOR SCHOOLS. 
A 60-page catalog presenting the Crane plumbing 
equipment for schools. Features a number of floor plans 
tor modern junior high schools. The Crane Company, 
826 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 

FENESTRA WINDOWS, A.I.A. No. l6el. Con- 
tains complete specifications, data and drawings on the 
proper installation of windows in all parts of the school 
building. Of special interest to architects. Detroit Steel 
Products Company, 2250 East Grand Blvd., Detroit, 
Mich. 

DRAPER ADJUSTABLE WINDOW SHADES, 
Catalog No. 20. A 22-page booklet of information on 
the shading of school windows, with complete data for 
the specification and installation of Adjustable Window 
Shades. Luther O. Draper Shade Company, Spice- 
land, Ind. 


DURABILT STEEL LOCKERS, A.I.A. File No. 
28a-1. A loose-leaf catalog containing complete and 
comprehensive information on the installation of steel 
lockers for all purposes, steel storage and wardrobe 
cabinets, steel gymnasium racks and trucks. The cata- 
log covers in complete detail the installation of lockers 
in every part of the school building. Detailed locker 
specifications and architects drawings for convenient 
reference are included. The Durabilt Steel Locker Co., 
400 Arnold Ave., Aurora, III. 


SOLVING GYMNASIUM STORAGE PROB- 
LEMS, A.I.A. No. 28a-1. A new booklet just pub- 
lished. This is a complete treatise on the gymnasium 
storage problem. It illustrates the various types of lock- 
ers and cabinets necessary to solve the gymnasium stor- 
age problem with information covering their use. De- 
tailed drawings, floor plans, and complete specifications 
are included. The Durabilt Steel Locker Co., 400 
Arnold Ave., Aurora, Ill. 


THE FORSE WEARPROOF WINDOW 
SHADES. An attractive catalog featuring complete 
data and installations of Forse Window Shades. The 
Forse Manufacturing Company, Anderson, Ind. 


GILLIS AND GEOGHEGAN ASH HOIST. A 
24-page booklet illustrating G & G Telescopic Hoists 
with complete installation data. Gillis & Geoghegan. 
551 West Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


CELESTIALITE LIGHTING GLOBES. A 24- 
page booklet fully illustrating Celestialite lighting 
globes with data for their specification in schools. Glea- 
son-Tiebout Glass Company, 200 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 

H & W SCHOOL FURNITURE. School seating 
for classrooms, auditoriums, in new design and finish 
fully illustrated and complete description with photo- 
graphs of installations in schools. The Heywood-Wake- 
field Company, Boston, Mass. 

THE HORN ACCORDION FOLDING PARTI- 
TION, Portfolio K. A.IL.A. No. 19e61. Description 
and working drawings arranged in handy, loose-leaf 
stvle. Horn Folding Partition Co., Fort Dodge, Iowa. 

QUIET PLEASE, A.I.A. No. 39b. A_ booklet 
which includes data, drawings, and specifications for 
Acoustex, a new decorative sound absorbent. The 
Housing Company, Boston, Mass. 
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THE LIGHTING OF SCHOOLS. A 24-page 
booklet, fully illustrated, serving as a guide to the solu- 
tion of lighting problems in schools. The Holophane 
catalog, 48 page booklet is a combination catalog and 
engineering data book. The Holophane Company, 342 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

MODERN FLOORS—THEIR MAINTE. 
NANCE. A very thorough booklet on the subject of 
floor maintenance, covering all types of flooring. The 
Hillyard Chemical Company, St. Joseph, Mo. 

JOHNSON HEAT AND HUMIDITY CON. 
TROL. An 80-page booklet of detailed information 
covering the Johnson System of Heat and Humidity 
Control with specification and installation data. John- 
son Service Co., 149 East Michigan Street, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

SEALAIR IN-SWINGING WINDOW. KAW. 
NEER WELDED DOORS, A.I.A. No. l6al and 
16d3. Details and specifications of interest to archi- 
tects. Arranged in handy loose-leaf folder. The Kawneer 
Company, Niles, Mich. 

THE KEWAUNEE BOOK OF LABORATORY 
VOCATIONAL AND HOME -ECONOMICS 
FURNITURE. An encyclopedia of information on 
the planning and equipment of the science laboratories, 
vocational and home-economics departments. Compre- 
hensive floor plans and shop layouts included with 
additional information covering every type and kind 
of equipment for these departments. 455 pages. The 
Kewaunee Manufacturing Company, Kewaunee, Wis. 

THE KEWAUNEE BOOK OF LIBRARY 
FURNITURE. A 55-page booklet illustrating a com- 
plete line of library furniture with layouts and data 
on the planning and equipping of libraries. The 
Kewaunee Manufacturing Company, Kewaunee, Wis. 

KEWANEE BOILERS. A series of highly techni- 
cal booklets on the installation of Kewanee Boilers, 
featuring specification data and drawings. Kewanee 
Boiler Corp., Kewanee, IIl. 

KEWANEE IN SERVICE, A.I.A. No. 30c. An 
elaborately illustrated booklet of 128 pages showing 
hundreds of schools in all parts of the country 
equipped with Kewanee Boilers. Kewanee Boiler Corp., 
Kewanee, IIl. 

KIMBALL LABORATORY AND VOCA- 
TIONAL FURNITURE. An attractive book show- 
ing complete line of furniture and equipment. Includes 
a series of interesting floor plans. 255 pages. W. W. 
Kimball Company, 306 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 

LYON METAL PRODUCTS. A series of folders 
and booklets on steel lockers, cabinets, and shelving 
for the schools, as well as on the Lyon new line of 
steel folding chairs. Standard filing size. Lyon Metal 
Products, Inc., Aurora, II. 

MEDART CATALOG L-3._ A very complete cat- 
alog of gymnasium equipment featuring an amount of 
valuable material on the planning of a gymnasium. 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


MULTI-SELECTO PHONOGRAPH. Loose-leaf 
pages covering installation instructions for Miulti- 
Selecto school broadcast system. Multi-Selecto Phono- 


graph, Inc., Educational Department, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


MURDA PROGRAM CLOCK SYSTEM. A 
number of folders covering specification data and other 
information on Murda Program Clock Systems. Folder 
on signal equipment for schools and school telephone 
systems included. Murphy-Davis Signal Company, 631 
Jackson Street, Topeka, Kans. 

GYMNASTIC APPARATUS, Catalog Fl6. A 
very complete catalog containing much valuable in- 
formation on gymnasium planning, layout and the in- 
stallation of gymnasium equipment. Narragansett 
Machine Company, Providence, R. I. 

JENNINGS PUMPS. A series of bulletins cover- 
ing the various services and uses of Jennings Pumps 
in schools. The Nash Engineering Company. 11 Wilson 
Road, South Norwalk, Conn. 

NATIONAL SCHOOL EQUIPMENT. An 
attractive well-arranged catalog covering a complete 
line of school furniture. The National School Equip- 
ment Company, Port Washington, Wis. 

NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS. Two 
booklets describing Natural Slate Blackboards and con- 
taining data, specifications, and an interesting story of 
their quarrying and finishing. Natural Slate Blackboard 
Company, 1140 Robinson Ave., Pen Argyl, Pa. 

THE HERMAN NELSON SYSTEM OF 
VENTILATION, A.I.A. No. 30dl. An elaborate 
100-page booklet presenting the story of the history 
and science of ventilation, as well as detailed informa- 

(Concluded on Page 164) 
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PANIC EXIT DEVICES 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 
Steffens-Amberg Company 
Vonnegut Hardware Company 


PAPER 
American Crayon Company 
Beckley-Cardy Company 


PENCILS 
American Crayon Company 


PHYSICS EQUIPMENT 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 


PIANOS 
Kimball Company, W. W. 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
Chicago Gymnasium Equipment Co. 
Hill-Standard Company 
Narragansett Machine Compan: 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 


PLAYGROUND ENCLOSURES 
American Wire Fence Company 
Anchor Post Fence Company 
Cyclone Fence Co. 

Page Fence Association 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The 


PLUMBING FIXTURES 

Clow & Sons, James B. 

Crane Company 

Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co. 
. Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 

Sloan Valve Company 

Vogel Company, Joseph A 
POINTERS 

N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 

Weber Costello Company 
POLISHING AND WAXING EQUIP. 

Finnell System, Inc. 

Hild Floor Machine Co. 


PORTABLE BLEACHERS 
Circle A Products Corp. 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co. 
Wayne Iron Works 

PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES 
American Builders, Inc. 
Asbestos Buildings Co. 

Circle A Products Corporation 
Harris Brothers Company 


PROJECTION LANTERNS 
Beseler Co., Charles 
Spencer Lens Co. 
PROJECTION MACHINES 
Eastman Teaching Films, Inc 
RCA Photophone, Inc. 
PROJECTORS 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co 


PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEMS 
Baritone Mfg. Co. 
Graybar Electric Co., Inc 
International Business Machines Cor} 
Multi-Selecto Phonograph, Inc 
Western Electric Co 
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PUMPS—Vacuum, Condensation, 


Centrifugal, Sump 
Nash Engineering Co. 


PUPILS’ DESKS 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 


RACKS, GYM. BASKET (STEEL) 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 


RADIOS 
Multi-Selecto Phonograph, Inc. 
RCA Victor Corp. 


RANGES 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


RECORD SYSTEMS 
Remington-Rand Business Service, Inc. 

REFRIGERATION 
General Electric Company 

SAFETY STAIR TREADS 
American Abrasive Metals Co. 

SANDERS 
Hild Floor Machine Co. 

SASH OPERATING DEVICES, STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Co. 
Truscon Steel Company 

SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Standard Electric Time Company 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 

SCREENS—PICTURE 
Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. 

SEWAGE EJECTORS 
Nash Engineering Co. 

SEWING MACHINES 
Singer Sewing Machine Co. 

SKADE ADJUSTERS 
Eveleth Mfg. Co. 

SHEARS AND SCISSORS 
Acme Shear Co. 

SHOE LOCKERS (STEEL) 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 

SHOWERS 
Clow & Sons, James B. 

Crane Co. 
Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co 

SIGNS 
Hull Sign Company 

SLATED CLOTH 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A 
Weber Costello Company 

SOUND PICTURES 
Electrical Research Products, Ine 
RCA Photophone, Inc. 

SOUND SYSTEMS 
Baritone Mfg. Co. 
Multi-Selecto Phonograph, Ine 
Radio Receptor Company, Inc 
Western Electric Company 





Acme Scenic Studios..... ‘ 158 
Alberene Stone Company...........143 
American Abrasive Metals Cu....... 96 
American Air Filter Co....... ose 
American Book Company ......... 151 
American Builders, Inc. ........... 158 
American Crayon Company ...... ..149 
American Seating Company ........ 17 
American Wire Fence Company..... 123 
Anchor Post Fence Company........ 108 
Asbestos Buildings Company....... 155 
Associated Business Papers, Inc....154 
Athey COMPO 2ccccccccceseccse .146 
Austral Window Company....4th cover 
Automatic Electric, Inc............. 93 
Badger Wire & Iron Works......... 159 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co........ 148 
Beck & Sons Co., The Wm........ 159 
Beckley-Cardy Company ........... 28 
Berger Mfg. Company...........+6. 131 
Biefeld & Company, Otto........... 159 
Binney & Smith Company.......... 153 
Brown Company, The....... ee 
Bruce Publishing Co., The...159 & 160 
RPP ere 117 
Butler Manufacturing Company..... 118 
Caltat, Tne., GAGOGl. .cscccccecscocs 108 
Carter Bloxonend Flooring Co . 89 
Celotex Company, The........ 110 & 111 
Chicago Gymnasium Equipment Co. .146 
Chicago Hardware Foundry Co..... 25 
Christiansen, C. ..ccsseeees s6eiune ae 
Churchill Manufacturing Company. .146 
Cirele A Products Corp.... se ee 
Classified Wants ...... bi catnb ae eee 
Clarin Manufacturing Co........... 31 
Clow & Sons, James B........... 4&5 
COMMEDIA BRINE, IBC... cc cccccosvcse 9 
Columbia School Supply Co......... 22 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. ........666. 103 
Continental Chemical Corp...... ..144 
Crane Company ....... eeeteeaeen 168 
Cyclone Fence Company............- 94 
Demco Library Supplies............ 20 
Detroit Steel Products Co...... . &7 
DeVilbiss Company, The.. ‘scia0 see 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F..... 22 
Draper Shade Co., Luther O...... 118 
Dudtield Manufacturing Co..... .147 
Dudley Lock Corporation, The...... 130 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co....2nd cover 
Electrical Equipment Co., The......152 
DOPE, Wee Bhs 6.06 s66rcceresacesecssé 30 
Eveleth Mfg. Company........... .157 
Federation of Mutual Fire Insurance 
CD 8 6.6.6 650 0060086 R CKO 167 
Finnell System, Inc sees Ord cover 
Forse Manufacturing Co............159 





ADVERTISERS’ REFERENCE 


General Electric Company.......... 133 
Gillie @& GeOGnSGAN....ccsccccccese 97 
Gleason-Tiebout Glass Co........... 121 
Gregg Publishing Company......... 151 
Watts MOCO CO. isc ccsicciccses 120 
Hartshorn Company, Stewart....... 90 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. ............ 135 
Hild Floor Machine Co............. 128 
Hillyard Chemical Company........ 112 
Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co...... 143 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co......152 
Holophane Company, Inc........... 105 
Home Insurance Company, The..... 145 
Horn Folding Partition Co......... 119 
Huntington Laboratories ........... 106 
Ideal Power Lawn Mower Co....... 94 
SOURS  VOMRMONE CO iia n0cccicceeeees 118 
Imperial Desk Company............ 18 
International Business Machines 
COUPOTHAIOE, co ciiccnscaccsccssceas 100 
Johnson Service Company........... 7 
Jonmaen G& BO, GS. Ciiccaecsecsces 107 
Kawneer Company, The............ 100 
Kenney Bros. and Wolkins......... 24 
Kewanee Boiler Corp eas ‘ 3 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company...........129 
Keystone View Company........... 148 
Kimball Company, W. W 4.33%. 
K-M Supply Company........ . sence 
Leitz, Inc., E... rerreerire reer 152 
Lyon Metal Products, Inc.......... 157 
Maple City Stamping Company...... 24 
Matthews Gas Machine Co......... 157 
Miller Keyless Lock Co., The J. B..158 
Multi-Selecto Phonograph, Inc......136 
Murphy-Davis Signal Co sien 8 
Mutschler Bros. Company.......... 20 
Narragansett Machine Co...........140 
Nash Engineering Co............... 32 
National Crayon Company err 
National School Equipment Co...... 21 
National Time & Signal Corp......109 
National Vulcanized Fibre Co...... 28 
Natural Slate Blackboard Co....... 1 
Nelson Corp., The Herman...... Insert 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co...... 157 
North Electric Mfg. Co., The......104 
Northern Corrugating Co........... 26 
IOOCCGN COMMON ccc ccccicstvcccses 88 
Novelty Scenic Studios............. 152 
Oakite Products, Inc......cccccesss 143 
Peabody Seating Co., The......19 & 22 
Peerless Unit Ventilation Co........ 113 
Peterson & Co., Leonard.......... 137 
Pick-Barth Co., Inc., Albert.......132 


SPRAY PAINTING EQUIPMENT 
DeVilbiss Mfg. Co., The 
Vortex Mfg. Co. 


STAFF LINERS 
Weber Costello Company 


STAGE CURTAINS, EQUIPMENT, 
AND SCENERY 
Acme Scenic Studios 
Beck & Sons Co., The Wm. 
Electrical Equipment Co., The 
Novelty Scenic Studios 
Tiffin Scenic Studios 
Twin City Scenic Company 
Universal Scenic Studios, Inc. 
Volland Scenic Studios 
Weiss & Sons, I. 


STAINS 
Johnson & Son, S. C. 


STAIR TREADS 
Alberene Stone Company 
American Abrasive Metals Co. 
Norton Company 
Sanymetal Products Company 


STATIONERY CABINETS (STEEL) 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 


STEEL JOISTS 
Truscon Steel Company 


STEEL LOCKERS 
Berger Manufacturing Co. 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
Lyon Metal Products Co. 
Narragansett Machine Co. 
North Western Steel Products Co. 


STEEL STORAGE CABINETS 
Berger Mfg. Co. 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
Lyon Metal Products, Inc. 
North Western Steel Products Co. 


STEEL WINDOWS 
North Western Steel Products Company 
Truscon Steel Company 


TABLES 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Mutchler Bros. Company 
Remington-Rand Business Service, Inc. 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 


TABLETS—BRONZE 
Russell & Sons Co., Albert 


TALKING MACHINES 
RCA Victor Corporation 


TEACHER AGENCIES 
Natl. Association of Teacher Agencies 
Teacher Agencies Directory 


TEACHERS’ CABINETS (STEEL) 


Durabilt Steel Locker Co 


INDEX 


Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co..... 122 
Potter Manufacturing Corp......... 144 
Premier Engraving Co.............. 157 
Prose-Maco Mfg. Company......... 116 
Rand, MeNaliy & CO.ccsssssiccces 151 
Rastetter & Sons Co., Louis....... 24 
pe eer 141 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co........... 8 
Royal Metal Mfg. Company......... 7 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co...........+. 16 
Russell & Sons Co., Albert......... 156 
Sanford Manufacturing Company.... 28 
Sanymetal Products Company....... 14 
School Architects Directory..... 12 & 13 
School Buyers’ Shopping Guide..... 158 


Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand Co. 20 
Shelkion & Comapny, E. H 


Singer Sewing Machine Co......... 23 
Sjostrom Company, Inc., John E... 31 
ee OO... Ws O. Biccccccceeeccees 11 
SHA VEIVe COMPORT, 0c. cccccccess 127 
Solar-Sturges Mfg. Co............. 101 
Sonneborn Sons, L.......cccccsecess 128 
Spencer Lens Company............. 136 
Spencer Turbine Company.......... 10 
Squires Inkwell Company........... 30 
Standard Blackboard Co........... 159 
Standard Electric Time Co., The... 34 
Standard Mailing Machines Co..... 18 
Standard Manufacturing Co., The... 26 
Steffens-Amberg Company ......... 14 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The...... 130 
Sturtevant Company, B. F......... 6 
Tannewitz Works, The..............158 
Taylor Company, Halsey W......... 114 
Teacher Agencies ........ seidoneee 
Thayer Tel-Kee Corporation........155 
Tiffin Scenic Studios.......... 158 
Truscon Steel Company............. 91 
Twin City Boome Co. .cccccccces 136 
U. S. Inkwell Company............155 
Universal Equipment Co 72sec 
Universal Scenic Studio, In . 135 
Valleyeco Company, The............ 30 
Vozel Company, Joseph A 98 & 99 
Volland Scenic Studios, Ine eer | | 
Vonnegut Hardware Co...... ieee ae 
Wallace & Tiernan, Inc............ 95 
Wark-Beacon Steel Furniture Co.... 29 
i ee a Sr errerrrrren 140 
Weber Costello Company............ 25 
WO GB, Bist ceccscscsccsgeess 156 


Welch Manufacturing Co., W. M...139 


Williams Pivot Sash Co., The...... 16 
i. SS SS eee 15 
Winston Co., The John C.......... 151 
Wis-Co-Lac Company...........0++5: 102 


Supplies 
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TECHNICAL PAINTS 
Sonneborn Sons, L. 


TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 
Automatic Electric Company 
Graybar Electric Co., Inc. 
International Business Machines Corp 
North Electric Mfg. Company, The 
Standard Electric Time Company 


TEMPERATURE REGULATION 
Johnson Service Company 


TENNIS NETS 
American Wire Fence Company 


TOOL CABINETS 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 


TOOL CABINETS (STEEL) 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 


TOWELS 
Brown Company 


TOILET PARTITIONS 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Sanymetal Products Company 
Structural Slate Company 


TYPEWRITERS 
Remington-Rand Business Service, In: 
Underwood Typewriter Company 


VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS 
Spencer Turbine Company, The 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 


VACUUM PUMPS 

Nash Engineering Company 
VALVES—FITTINGS 

Clow & Sons, James B. 

Crane Company 

Sloan Valve Company 
VARNISHES 

Wis-Co-Lac Co., The 
VENETIAN BLINDS 

Turlington Venetian Blind Co. 


VENTILATING SYSTEMS 
American Air Filter Co. 
Buckeye Blower Company 
Nelson Corp., The Herman 
Peerless Unit Vent. Co., Inc. 
Sturtevant Company, B. F. 


VENTILATORS 
Sturtevant Company, B. F. 


VISUAL INSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 
Keystone View Company 


VOCATIONAL EQUIPMENT 
Christiansen, C. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 
WARDROBES 
Austral Window Co. 
Evans, W. L. 
K-M Supply Company 
Park, Winton & True Co 
Prose-Maco Mfg. Company 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Company 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 
WARDROBE CABINETS—STEEL 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
WASTE PAPER BASKETS 
National Vulcanized Fibre Co 
North Western Steel Products Company 
WASTE RECEPTACLES 
Solar-Sturges Mfg. Co. 
WATER CLOSETS 
Crane Co 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Vogel Co., Joseph A. 
WATER COLORS 
American Crayon Company 


WATER PURIFIERS 
Clow & Sons, Jas. B. (R. U. V.) 
Wallace & Tiernan, Inc. 


WATERPROOFING 
Sonneborn Sons, L. 
Truscon Steel Company 


WAXING EQUIPMENT 
Finnell System, Inc. 
Johnson & Son, 8. C. 


WEATHERSTRIPS 
Athey Company, The 


WINDOWS—ADJUSTABLE 
Austral Window Company 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
The Kawneer Company 
Truscon Steel Company 
Universal Window Company 
Williams Pivot Sash Company 


WINDOW FIXTURES 
Austral Window Company 
Columbia Mills, Inc 
Peerless Unit Ventilation Co., Inc 
Williams Pivot Sash Company 
WINDOW GUARDS 
Badger Wire & Iron Works 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The 
WINDOWS—REVERSIBLE 
Austral Window Company 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Williams Pivot Sash Copmany 
WINDOW SHADE CLOTH 
Columbia Mills, Inc. 
Hartshorn Company, Stewart 
WINDOW SHADE ROLLERS 
Columbia Mills, Inc 
Hartshorn Company, Stewart 
WINDOW SHADES 
Athey Company, The 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Columbia Mills, Inc 
Draper Shade Co., Luther O 
Forse Manufacturing Co 
Hartshorn Company, Stewart 
Rowles Co., E. W. A 
WINDOWS—STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Truscon Steel Company 
WIRE GUARDS 
Badger Wire & Iron Works 
Cyclone Fence Company 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The 
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tion featuring the new Herman Nelson System of 
Ventilation. Detailed drawings, engineering data, and 
specifications provide all the essential information 
necessary for the planning and installation of Herman 
Nelson System of Ventilation in schools. The Herman 
Nelson Corp., Moline, Ill. 


THE NORCOR LINE. An elaborate catalog con- 
taining specifications and illustrations of a complete 
line of folding chairs. Northern Corrugating Company, 
Inc., Corner Bridge and Pearl Sts., Green Bay, Wis. 


NORTON FLOORS. A number of booklets cov- 
ering the different kinds of nonslip flooring, such as 
Alundum tile, treads, and aggregates. The Norton Com- 
pany, Worcester, Mass. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL SEATING, Catalog No. 30. 
Covers an extensive line of school furniture, folding 
chairs, and opera chairs. Includes a typical seating 
plan for a modern schoolroom. The Peabody Seating 
Co., North Manchester, Ind. 


PEERVENT. Containing specification data de- 
scribing and illustrating the Peervent heating and venti- 
lating unit, and Peervent systems of ventilation. The 
Peerless Unit Ventilation Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 

LABORATORY AND LIBRARY FURNI- 
TURE. A compact 160-page catalog covering a com- 
plete line of equipment, featuring several pages of 
specifications of interest to architects. Leonard Peter- 
son & Co., Inc., 1222-34 Fullerton Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


PITTSBURGH-DES MOINES ALL-STEEL 
GRAND STANDS. An interesting 2-page folder 


showing photographs of a number of installations of 
this company, together with a few suggestions on the 
practical and economical use of this equipment. Pitts- 
burgh-Des Moines Steel Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

WARDROBES, ROLLING PARTITIONS. 
Ria, A booklets giving information and 
specification data on this type of equipment. Richards- 
Wilcox Mig. Company, Aurora, Iil. 

ROYAL METAL PRODUCTS. 
page folders covering steel folding 
desks, stools, etc. Royal Metal 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

SHELDON LABORATORY FURNITURE. An 
attractive catalog of furniture for laboratories, home 
economics, and vocational schools, featuring a number 
of school-shop layouts. E. H. Sheldon & Company, 
Muskegon, Mich. 

STANDARD ELECTRIC 
A.LA. No. 31-1-2. A 40-page 
full information, on electric time systems as well as 
specification data. A.I.A. 35-c2. Bulletin 51. An 8- 
page supplement on electrical educational equipment 


series of 


A number of 2- 
chairs, movable 
Mig. Co., 1138 So. 


TIME SYSTEMS, 


booklet containing 


for physics, chemistry and biology laboratories. The 
Standard Electric Time Co., Springfield, Mass. 
THE SOLAR SYSTEM OF WASTE DIS- 


POSAL. A series of folders describing Solar waste 
receptacles and a new system of waste disposal. Solar- 
Sturges Mig. Co., Melrose Park, IIl. 

THE RED BOOK OF BUILDING MATERIAL. 
A carefully planned booklet including complete details 
for the specification of U. S. Gypsum sound and fire- 
insulation products, acoustical tile and plaster, etc. 
Several other booklets on controlled sound also avail- 
able. U. S. Gypsum Co., 300 West Adams St., Chi- 
cago, Iil. 

VOGEL SEAT ACTION AND FROST PROOF 
WATER CLOSETS, A.I.A. 29H22. Bulletin No. 1. 
Prepared especially for architects; illustrates and 
describes the installation of Vogel equipment. Joseph 
A. Vogel Company, Wilmington, Del. 

VON DUPRIN' SELF-RELEASING FIRE 
EXIT DEVICES, A.I.A. 27c5. A 159-page catalog, 
well illustrated, covering the complete Von Duprin 
Line of exit devices. Vonnegut Hardware Co., Indiana- 
polis, Ind. 


THE SANITATION OF SWIMMING POOLS, 
Technical publication No. 41. An interesting and in- 
structive folder on the proper chlorination and sani- 
tation of swimming pools. A very instructive reprint 
entitled “Swimming Pools and Other Public Bathing 
Places,” is also included. Wallace and Tiernan Co., 
Inc., Newark, N. J. 


W-C ARCHITECTS PORTFOLIO, A.1A. File 


No. 35-bl12. Statistical information with detailed 
drawings and technical data for Sterling Lifelong 
Blackboard. W-C Time Tested School Supplies 


Catalog No. 15. Ninety-six pages of information on 
school supplies with special reference and detailed 
specifications on Sterling Lifelong Blackboard and 
Hyloplate Blackboard. Weber Costello Company, Chi- 
cago Heights, III. 

WELCH LABORATORY FURNITURE AND 
SUPPLIES. Catalogs covering thoroughly a complete 
line of furniture and supplies for the school laboratory. 
W. M. Welch Mig. Co., 1516 Orleans St., Chicago, II. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC PUBLIC ADDRESS 
SYSTEMS. A _ very interesting catalog featuring 


photographs of typical installations, together with a 
general explanation of the operation of these systems. 
A booklet on the 4-A Audiometer is also included. 
This should prove of more than ordinary interest to 
schoolmen. The Western Electric Company, 195 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
WESTINGHOUSE GENERAL 
FOR 1931-32. An elaborate 
ing the entire Westinghouse 
ment. A_ veritable 
Electric and 
burgh, Pa. 
WILLIAMS REVERSIBLE WINDOW 
EQUIPMENT, A.1LA. No. 27cl. A new 20-page 
catalog giving complete and concise review of Williams 
Pivot Sash Equipment. The Williams Pivot Sash Co., 


CATALOG 
1300-page catalog cover- 
line of electrical equip- 
textbook in itself. Westinghouse 
Manufacturing Company, East Pitts- 


E. 37th St. at Perkins Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
SECTIONFOLD AND ROLLING PARTI- 
TIONS, A.LA. No, 19e61. A 32-page portfolio: 
featuring installation data on Wilson Partitions. The 
J. G. Wilson Corporation, 11 East 38th Street, New 
York, N.Y. 
SCHOOL VENTILATION PRACTICE— 


YESTERDAY, TODAY AND TOMORROW. A 
treatise on heating and ventilation in schools with sug- 
gested code for schoolroom ventilation. Herman Nelson 
Corp., Moline, Ill. 


A STORY OF HEALTH AND EFFICIENCY. 
A 3-page folder on the value of window ventilation. 
. 160 Atlantic Avenue, Provi- 


Ideal Ventilator Company 
dence, R. I. 





TRADE NEWS 
Huntington Laboratories Open New Building. 
The Huntington Laboratories, Inc., of Huntington, Ind., 
makers of the well-known line of sanitary products, 
have announced the completion of a new office build- 
ing and floor maintenance laboratory. 








THE NEW 


HUNTINGTON 
BUILDING 


LABORATORIES 


The building, which presents a very fine appearance, 
is completely equipped in the most modern way, and is 
handsomely finished with modern interior treatments. 

A feature of the building is that there are eight types 
of flooring used. These enable the laboratory to keep 
a check on the usual traffic conditions and on the best 
method of cleaning and preserving these various types 
of flooring. 

The new building will be a means of expansion to 
the firm and a direct help in meeting the needs of the 
school field in the way of beautiful and enduring floor 
surfaces. 
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New Steel Storage Cabinets for Schools. 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co., of Aurora, IIl., manufac- 
turers of steel lockers and storage cabinets, has just 
issued a booklet, entitled Solving Gymnasium Storage 
Problems, which illustrates and describes in a com- 
prehensive way, the convenience, accessibility, and 
general practical usability of these steel storage cabi- 
nets. They are of two kinds, namely, No. 1 for sports 
and game equipment, and No. 2, for clothing, including 
street clothes, gymnasium clothes, and swimming suits. 
These cabinets are equipped with locks which makes 
for security. They may be had in a variety of widths, 
depths, and heights, and few or many may be pur- 
chased at one time or placed in a row as may be 
required. The cabinets may be had in a variety of 
colors, but as standard, the manufacturers finish them 
in olive green, or a rich shade of brown, which har- 
monizes with almost any interior trim. 

American Portable Changes Name. The Amer- 
ican Portable House Company, of Seattle, Wash., has 
recently changed its name to American Builders, Inc. 
The main office and factory is at 601 Alaska Street, 
Seattle. 

Kewanee Boilers Approved by Architects and 
Engineers. The Kewanee line of steel heating boilers 
has recently been approved by an investigating com- 
mittee of architects and engineers, which visited the 
plant of the firm and studied the quality of its 
product. The study was made to demonstrate the 
need of efficiency in a modern heating plant and to 
indicate the interest which the owner should have in 
giving preference to qualitv products. 

Announce Film. The John C. Winston Company, 
of Philadelphia, Pa., has announced a new film, Books 

-From Manuscript to Classroom, which will be 
issued shortly. Copies may be obtained by writing to 
the Winston Company, at 1006 Arch St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


The 


PERSONAL NEWS 

Mr. Bloch Promoted to Sales Manager. Mr. Nat. 
C. Bloch, who recently became Chicago sales manager 
for the Albert Pick-Barth Company, has been with the 
firm for more than fourteen years, and during that 
time has filled various positions of responsibility. He 
Was general operating manager before he was appointed 
to his present position, and previously was in charge 
of various departments. 

Death of Mr. Ambrose. Mr. Harry T. Ambrose, 
chairman of the board of directors of the American 
Book Company, which firm he headed for many years, 
died on November 22, at his home in Orange, N. J., at 
the age of 84. 

Born in Fleming county, Kentucky, Mr. Ambrose 
spent his early business life in Cincinnati, where he 
entered the office of the American Book Company. In 
1890, he accepted the position of secretary-treasurer, 
with headquarters in New York. 

He became president of the company in 1900, but 
fifteen vears later he resigned to assume the chairman- 
ship of the board of directors. In recent years his asso- 
ciation with the business had been in an advisory 
capacity and he had resided for a large part of the 
year at Winter Haven, Fla., where he had interests. 
He was a director of extensive business interests in 
East Orange and in Mexico. 

Passing of Mr. Weary. Mr. E. D. Weary, president 
of the Athey Company, manufacturers of the well- 
known Athey accordian-pleated window shades and 
Athey metal weatherstrips, passed away at his home 
in Chicago, on Saturday, December 13, after an opera- 
tion. Although he was almost 80 years old, Mr. Weary 
had been active up to a few days before his demise. 

Mr. Weary was a pioneer in the weatherstrip busi- 
ness and was well known in the school field where his 
products were known and used. He was also president 
of the firm of Weary & Alford, architects, well-known 
designers of bank buildings. The Mariner Tower, Mil- 
waukee, and the Ohio Savings Bank Toledo, are two 
of the most recent productions of the firm. 

TRADE PRODUCTS 

New Dudley Self-Locking Door. The Dudley Lock 
Corporation, of Chicago, Ill., manufacturers of Dudley 
combination locks, have just placed on the market a 
new keyless self-locking door especially adapted for 
school use. 

The Dudley keyless self-locking door is the culmina- 
tion of an efficiency ideal after ten years of experi- 
menting. It is very simple both mechanically and in 
operation, takes only three seconds, three movements 
and a pull to open, and is in every way an efficiency 
lock. It represents a new era in locker efficiency, be- 
cause it eliminates lost, forgotten, or misplaced keys, 
involves no keyboard nuisance, no master-key menace, 
and is proof against pilfering. It insures complete 
control — simple, direct, and easy —through the use 
of a master chart with a minimum of supervision. 

The Dudley Company has also perfected a self- 
locking keyless padlock, which cannot be set, but 
leaves no doubt as to whether a locker padlock is 
really locked. The Dudley S-2-B is designed to lock 
automatically upon closing. It is keyless, self-locking, 
foolproof, and pickproof, and is built to withstand 
harsh treatment. 

School officials and architects who are interested in 
the Dudley keyless lock may obtain complete in- 
formation and prices upon request. 

(Conclvded on Page 166) 
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HE very finest and most economical paper towels you can 
obtain—they exceed all expectations! Their outstanding emol- 
lient and antiseptic qualities, together with their great strength 
and absorption will convince you. @] NIBROCS are made only from 
long, pure spruce fibres, in brilliant white and golden brown. One single 
NIBROC will thoroughly dry the wettest hands without falling to 
pieces. @[In school washrooms, NIBROCS are a necessary factor in 
maintaining wholesome conditions. They encourage children to wash 
their hands more often and eliminate the spreading of infectious 
diseases found on common cloth or roller towels. @] NIBROCS are 
lintless, and are served clean and fresh, individually from dust-proof, 
key-locked, enameled cabinets, which are loaned without charge. 
Write for generous supply of NIBROCS today. 
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And the Class Laughed 

Teacher. who had left the classroom for a min- 
ute, returned to find Tom behind her desk imitat- 
ing her with utmost gravity. 

“Are vou teaching the class?” she asked severely. 

“No ma'am,” said Tom. 

“Well. then.” said Teacher, “don’t act like a 
fool.” 

Give Dad Credit 

Teacher (looking over Teddy’s homework): “I 
don't see how it’s possible for a single person to 
make so many mistakes.” 


Teddy (proudly): “It isn’t a single person, 
teacher. Father helped me.’—Pittsburgh School 
Bulletin 


Page Al Smith 

Teacher: “And just think! One of you may be 
president some day. All of you who would like to 
be president, please rise.” (All rose except little 
Willie. ) 

“Well. Willie, what’s the matter? 
like to be president?” 

Willie: ““Y-yes'm b—but I ca—ca-can't.” 

Teacher: “Why not?” 

Willie : 


crat.”” 


Wouldn’t you 


*Because—because—I’m a D-d-—demo- 
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An Old Favorite 

The teacher said she wanted all the little boys 
and girls to be very, very still—so still that they 
could hear a pin drop. Very soon all were silent 
and motionless. 

Suddenly an excited little voice cried out, “Now’s 
your chance, teacher—let her drop!” 

Modern Children 

The pretty young kindergartener had been tell- 
ing her pupils all about the winds, their power, 
different effects, and so on. “And, children,” she 
went on, enthusiastically, “as I came to school this 
morning on the top of the bus something softly 
came and kissed my cheek. What do you think it 
was?” 

“The conductor!” cried the children, joyously. 

Teacher Wins 

A pupil was having trouble with punctuation and 
was being called down by the teacher. 

“Never mind, sonny,” said the visiting school- 
board president, consolingly, “it’s foolish to bother 
about commas. They don’t amount to much, any- 
way.” 

The teacher then directed one of the pupils to 
write on the board this sentence: ‘The president 
of the board says the teacher is a fool.” “Now,” 
she continued, “put a comma after ‘board’ and an- 
other after ‘teacher’!”—L. A. School Journal. 

Natural Conclusions 

A teacher of music in a public school was trying 
to impress upon her pupils the meaning of f and 
ff in a song that they were about to learn. After 
explaining the first sign, she said, ‘Now, children, 
what do you say; if f means forte, what does ff 
mean? 

“Eighty!” shouted one enthusiastic pupil. 
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School Boards Can Find Support for School-Building Projects Which Are 
Carefully Planned and Properly Presented. 
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(Concluded from Page 164) 


Nelson System of Ventilation. The Herman Nelson 
Corporation, of Moline, Ill., has issued a booklet of 
101 pages describing the Nelson system of ventilation. 
The system, which reduces to practice the newer 
science of ventilation as applied to school classrooms 
and similar spaces, employs the same general type of 
apparatus which has always characterized univent ven- 
tilation and which has been used in inventions which 
have made this possible. 

The principal equipment used in the Nelson system 
is the Her-Nel-Co ventilator, which utilizes one or 
more of these machines, together with the required 
amount of auxiliary direct radiation. For the average 
classroom, one ventilator is used and the capacity is 
adjusted to properly ventilate any room seating 50 
or less pupils. For larger rooms, two or more venti- 
lators may be used. 

The Nelson system is not limited to a specific type 
of equipment. The ventilator is a portable and self- 
contained machine especially adapted to school class- 
room use. The Magnavent, a quiet, high-duty fan-and- 
motor unit, may be employed in a combination with 
other equipment to apply the Nelson system of venti- 
lation to auditoriums and other spaces where it is 
feasible to operate a number of ventilators. 

School officials and architects who are interested 
may obtain complete information by addressing the 
firm at Moline, Ill. 

New Tucker Folding Chair. The Tucker Duck & 
Rubber Company, of Fort Smith, Ark., manufacturers 
of the Peerless line of folding furniture, has just an- 
nounced a new folding chair, which is adapted for a 
variety of uses and may be obtained at a very low 
price. 





THE NEW TUCKER CHAIR 


The new Tucker folding chair is light in weight, con- 
structed of beech, strongly built, and rigid. The chair 
may be obtained in a natural finish for assembly pur- 
poses, or in colors — lacquered red or green, with black 
seats, with or without pads. The size of the seat is 11 
by 13 in., and the size of the chair, when folded, is 
34 in. long, 15 in. wide, and 134 in. thick. A special 
advantage is the fact that the chairs when not in use 
may be folded and stored in a small space. 

The Tucker Company manufactures the well-known 
Peerless line, including folding cots, chairs, stools, and 
recliners. A copy of the complete catalog describing 
the Peerless line of folding furniture may be obtained 
by any school official upon request. 


New Grade Names for Oak Flooring. The Oak 
Flooring Manufacturers’ Association, Memphis, Tenn., 
has announced a change in the grade names of oak 
flooring, which became effective January 1. The new 
grade names will be known as: Quarter sawed — clear, 
sap clear, and select; plain sawed — clear, select, No. 1 
common, and No. 2 common. 

The change in names was made to more fitly desig- 
nate the special qualities and particular uses of various 
grades of lumber. 


New Binocular Microscope Model IAABM. The 
E. Leitz Company, Inc., of New York City, has an- 
nounced a new binocular research microscope, Model 
IAABM, which involves a new type of binocular prism 
body for convenience during continued observation. 

The binocular body tube consists of a housing con- 
taining a prism system, the casing being provided with 
two parallel ocular tubes for paired oculars. The ocular 
tubes are set at an angle to permit the observer to sit 
in a natural position. The tubes are fitted to a slider, 
permitting adjustment to interpupillary distance and 
reading this distance off a millimeter scale. The binocu- 
lar body tube is fastened to the microscope stand by 
sliding it into the rack and pinion track, and locking 
it in place by a lever with eccentric bearing. A microm- 
eter screw serves as a fine adjustment, and a divided 
micrometer head with verniers permits accurate meas- 
urements of the thickness of specimens. 

Complete information and prices may be obtained 
by any school official, or instructor, upon request. 
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Protecting Lives and Property 


UTUAL life insurance companies have out- 

standing over ninety million policies. Prac- 
tically everyone who carries any considerable 
amount of life insurance has one or more mutual 
policies. 

In the field of fire insurance, many strong, sea- 
soned legal reserve companies operating on the 
same basic mutual principles, offer 
policyholders all of the traditional 


An Unparalleled Record 


Mutual fire management has effected enormous 
savings through fire prevention effort; through 
conservative and economical management. 

These savings have been passed on to policy- 
holders in dividends—millions of dollars 
annually. 

Every property owner should inform himself 
about the operation and principles 
of mutual fire insurance —its rec- 


and tried advantages of the mutual Ae ee hc Feheruion ot Marat = OF «Of 178 years of service —its 


plan of insurance. 

Your interest is the sole concern 
of mutual fire companies. As a pol- 
icyholder you benefit directly by 
anything that benefits your com- 


Of the remaining companies — 
9 are between 75 and 100 years old 
10 are between 50 and = 75 years old 
30 are between 25 and 50 years old 
20 are between 10 and 25 years old 


Fire Insurance Companies. The oldest Federa- li | | ] . 
tion company was founded in 1752. Five others savings to po 1c y 101ders. 


are more than 100 years old. 


A Dili will be sent on re- 
quest. T here is. of course. no obli- 


pany . The ‘re are no stockholders i in erty to the extent of six billion dollars — have 


a mutual corporation. 


assets in excess of ninety million dollars — have North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
returned to policyholders savings of more than 


° ° 
one hundred and thirty millions of dollars. Illinois. 


Mlutual Five Srsurance 


FEDERATION 
INSURANCE 









MUTUAL FIRE 
COMPANIES 


gation involved. Address Mutual | 
The Federation companies are protecting prop- Fire Insurance, Room 2202-C, 180 
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| Urinal stalls C1g5506, equipped with Water Controlled Foot Operated Flushing Valves 








Water saved...and nothing 
for the hands to touch 


W O outstanding merits in school use are of- one water controlled flushing valve that serves 





tered by urinal stalls equipped with the Crane all the urinals in the battery. 


| Water Controlled Foot Operated Flush Valve. The self-closing auxiliary valves, sure and posi- 


. . ae ; ; tive in action, are located in a cast iron box built 
1. Water is conserved, for instead of flushing : : 
ae ; _ os into the floor, water tight and protected from all 
periodically whether in use or not, the urinals . a, 
chance of abuse. They can be removed, repaired, 

are flushed at need. 3 ' 
or replaced without disturbing the floor. 


2. Contamination is eliminated, tor the hands Through the whole line of Crane plumbing and 
never touch anything...step on the floor push heating equipment for schools, the same ingen- 
button and the flush is accomplished. ious working out of every detail, in the light of 


knowledge of conditions to be met, is found. 





Batteries of two urinals may be installed with the Crane plumbing specialists will gladly work with 
| flushing button in the floor between. Batteries of your architect and building committee to select 
| three may have two buttons. In each case, the advantageous, dependable, economical materials 

self-closing auxiliary floor valves connect with exactly suited to your school’s needs. Call on them. 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 


NEW YORK OFFICES: 23 W. 44TH STREET 





Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Ninety-six Cities 


January is more than just another month — derliness of both person and surround- 
... more than the beginning of a new year. ings. virtues which modern 
In many cases it marks the beginning of a — should include. 


education 


new determination to improve methods— ANNE 
ae ee ae ers The FINNELL scrubs and _ polishes — 
and service—and often the beginning of a . iggecuneere ar 
electrically. exerting from 35 to 60 pounds 
new budget. ; . 
pressure on the brushes (depending upon 
the size of the machine). Clean water is 
provided for every square inch of floor 
methods. And make sure your budget — space and the brushes dig down beneath 
Scrubs faster than : . . 
one van mop, Provides for them. surface dirt until every par- 
inner weak tas The time is rapidly coming ticle is routed. even from be- 
mopping. Scrubs ° " ; ; : . ; 
and picks up when a school which still S tw een the cracks and crevices. 
water tn ome 
operation uses the hand-and-knee 
scrubbing. or mopping. or 
weighted brush polishing. 
will be considered as out-of- 
date as the one using old- 
fashioned desks or obsolete 
textbooks. 


The New 
FINNELL 


Combination 


Make sure your resolutions for the vear 
include a modernization of floor-cleaning 


Why not investigate now 
and quit wasting time and 
money on old-fashioned meth- 
ods which get floors only half 
clean? Eight models of the 
FINNELL Secrubber-Polisher. 
together with auxiliary equip- 
ment. permit twenty different 
systems. Let us make asurvey 


Schools should be the clean- 
est buildings in the commu- FOR HOMEs. TOO. 
nity. The FINNELL Serub-  fyyyecr jor home use. of floors in your schools and 
ber-Polisher will keep them — Twin disc. High speed. Am- recommend the system best 
so. Such floors will exert a ple power. Price anyone can adapted to your needs. Ad- 
definite influence upon both = ford. Waxes, polishes, fin- dress: FINNELL SYSTEM. 
teaching staff and pupils. en- "es: scrubs. wet or asi INC.. 801 East Street. Elk- 


‘ . Sold on terms. ; 
couraging cleanliness and or- hart. Indiana. 








Sead for Your Cony 


This booklet and REPORT of the BOSTON tremendous ECONOMY. Here is the latest 
SCHOOLHOUSE DEPARTMENT tell the story romance of our fast-stepping era of building 
of NATURAL VENTILATION, the story of a —THE CONTROL OF FRESH AIR. 
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